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MARIE ANTOINETTE BAUME. 
“Some angel guide my pencil while I draw 
What nothing else than angel can exceed.” 


‘ODis rich. The resources of the kingdom 


of his grace, like those of his almightiness, | 


are never spent. When to our minds visible 
instruments of good seem needed more than 


° e 7 . | 
ever, seem indispensable even—as if they formed | 


a part of the truth they subserve—we are often 
startlingly corrected by the sudden disuse of 
the means. He shows us that he can afford to 
dispense with what to finite thought was vital 
to his purpose, choosing even a juncture which 
appears the most untimely. 

The death of a saint of deep discipleship, in 
a world where so many such are needed and so 
few are found, looks like an obstructive provi- 
dence. But a deeper thinking magnifies the 
grace which spares so readily the choicest of its 
vessels, and yet advances the cause in which 
they were broken. Indeed, it sometimes ap- 
pears a purpose with the wise All-Ruler to pro- 
mote the growth of godliness in the world by 
allowing its good to be evil spoken of, and 
the weapons formed against it to prosper for a 
time. 

Would he set up a Church on the earth? He 
plants it where the four winds meet and bids all 
the storms wrestle with it in their strength. 
Would he relight its waning fires? He does it 
at the pyre of his martyrs. When Jesus died 
his dismayed followers thought God had been 
overcome, or at least had changed his plans. 
Hell knew better, and every demon of the pit 
quaked at the sight of the silent Deity. From 
that still sleep there would be a thunderous 
awakening. And it is high time we had 
learned that “the foolishness of God is wiser 
than men, and the weakness of God is stronger 
than men.” 
braids the slowness of his working, for all the 


It is blind impatience which up- | 





| 


records of the ages show that he never goes 
backward on his work. 

All the Divine methods are instructive even 
when inscrutable. Faith is one chief means of 
wisdom, and the highest wisdom is fruitage of 
the strongest faith. If the sad providences do 
but train our trust to patience and firmness, we 
shall come—unwittingly it may be, but surely 
come—to be “perfect and entire, wanting noth- 


12 ” 
ing. 


But how slowly we learn! Unbelief mocks at 
us, and we wince; sin vaunts itself, and we are 
cowed; in the open conflicts of truth with false- 
hood a drawn battle is often our best achieve- 
ment, and we long for miracles: “ Lord wilt thou 
that we command fire to come down from heaven 
and consume them?” We wish that the Om- 
niscient would see the disorders of the world as 
we see them, and apply our remedies. Like the 
timorous twelve attendant upon our Savior’s 
visible ministry, we are impatient of his meth- 
ods, and are ever praying him that he will “az 
this time restore the kingdom to Israel.” This 
weakness is our sin and shame. The trepidant 
heart is powerless; unfaith is worse than noth- 
ing. The Master wants our confidence and 
courage, and they come only through trial. 
Veteran soldiers are the most reliable. Having 
become familiar with the sounds of the strife, 
and seen their bravest comrades slain by their 
side, they are calm in the midst of tumult, and 
steadiest when battalions are dissolving and the 
battle goes awrack. And it helps to make us 
veterans to have a sanctified private sorrow, or 
to study the lesson when Jehovah permits a 
holy, useful life to be quenched while in the 
fullness of its strength and hight of its use- 
fulness. 

The subject of this memoir would have shrunk 
from the obtrusion of her name and history 
upon public attention, unless it might in some 
way be made to subserve the glory of the Lord 
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esus. And these lines are written in the 
prayerful hope that some Christian hearts may 
be stimulated to like precious faith and de- 
votion. 

MARIE ANTOINETTE HAWKINS was born at 
Waltsburg, Pennsylvania, August 29, 1529. 
“A truly godly mother” taught her the fear 
of the Lord, and in her early girlhood she 
was awakened and converted. Her experience 
of pardoning mercy was so vivid that she never 
afterward doubted the divinity of the change. 
But most of the early religious teaching she re- 
ceived magnified the fear of the Lord—which is 
only the beginning of wisdom—into the sum of 
all wisdom, and for several years she lived with- 
out the rest of faith and the witness of the 
Spirit. At the age of twenty-one she united 
with the Methodist Episcopal Church at Aurora, 
Illinois, “and from that time,” says an intimate 
friend, “her life was one of steady growth in 
grace and the knowledge of Jesus Christ.” 
Gifted with a fine intellect, well disciplined by 
meditation, and richly stored with available 
knowledge, she laid all at the Master’s feet in 
the humility of conscious unworthiness. Upon 
such a foundation her character grew up into 
beautiful proportions. 

On the 2oth of June, 1852, she was united 
in marriage with Rev. James Baume, of Rock 
River Conference, Illinois, with whom she lived 
fifteen happy years. The fruit of this union 
was five children—two boys and three girls— 
two of whom were early gathered by the Shep- 
herd to His fold. 

From her conversion, her heart had been 
drawn to the Foreign Mission work—a field to 
which her husband felt moved to consecrate his 
life. Soon after their marriage they offered 
themselves to the Board for the India Mission, 
when as yet we had no missionary in all that 
vast empire. Pending the correspondence on 
the subject, she fell sick and continued ill so 
long that the project was abandoned. But for 
this, they would have been our first missionaries 
on that ground. It was not till five years later 
that the way was open for the gratification of 
their wishes. To an urgent call for help for 
India, in 1858, they promptly responded, and in 
two weeks were on the way. <A tedious voyag> 
of five months brought them to the land of their 
longings, and the work to which they felt God 
had appointed them. For five years her health 
continued nearly as good as usual, but during 
the next two an insidious disease, baffling all 
remedies, marched steadily in upon her life. 
She struggled against the thought that her 
missionary life was ending till all hope was 
gone, and then was fain to remain and die 

















among the heathen she had loved so well. But 
the opinion of her physicians that a change of 
climate might yet be blessed to her recovery, 
and especially the wants of he. children, in- 
duced her at last to yield to importunity, and 
after seven years of toil and suffering, which had 
only deepened her love for the work, she set sail 
with the children for England. An invalid and 
needing care and nursing, she yet refused to 
draw her husband from the field on her account, 
and left him in India. But soon after her de- 
parture the members of the mission, meeting in 
Annual Conference, so strongly advised him to 
follow her, that, anticipating the consent of the 
authorities in New York, he took the overland 
route and met her in England. They reached 
America in the Summer of 1866, and returning 
to Illinois, Mr. Baume was appointed to the 
pastorate of the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Rockford—a charge which ten years 
before he had served. But she came too late. 
During all this time her health had been grad- 
ually declining, and it was soon evident that her 
days were numbered. Fading slowly, like the 
morning star, “which melts away into the light 
of Heaven,” she sweetly fell asleep in Jesus on 
a brilliant Sabbath morning, Februrary 24, 1867. 

In person, Mrs. Baume was delicately organ- 
ized—almost frail—but possessed more power 
of endurance than appeared. Her fragile body 
was the temple of a martyr spirit, singularly 
ready to do or to suffer as the Master might be 
pleased. With unwonted strength of resolu- 
tion and spirit of sacrifice, the elements of true 
heroism, she easily adjusted herself to her re- 
lations to the ministry, and the more arduous 
toils of foreign missionary life. Burning with 
a desire to save perishing souls, and sustained 
by a steady and growing faith, she was blessed 
with a clear assurance of the favor of God, and 
with many tokens of usefulness. She kept a 
journal; and not the least interesting feature 
of it, to those who knew her best, is its fidelity 
and freedom. She did not write for other eyes, 
but dipping her pen in her heart wrote out her 
feelings and thoughts with charming simplicity 
and naturalness. God was in all her thoughts, 
and the question, How shall I be like him? was 
the one with which she constantly wrestled. A 
habit of introspection made her familiar with 
human weakness, and no sin of worldliness, or 
fear, or doubt could escape her search. She 
brought every lurking evil resolutely to the 
light, and held her soul up to the sight of mercy 
till all the guilt was shriven, and she had learned 
to hate ungodliness more and more. 

Christian biography is useful less for its inci- 
dents than for showing how spiritual power was 
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attained. And the histories of all the holy show 
that ever next after prayer is habitual and earn- 
est meditation. This sainted missionary would 
be much alone with God. She would pray 
without ceasing, and hold heaven and earth 
under constant survey. And what a blessing it 
was to be near her! From the mount of com- 
munion she ever descended with a new odor of 
sanctity, like the fragrance of the ministering 
angel’s wings, and a new light on her face, the 
very reflection of the celestial glory. This made 
her a missionary. It gave her to see that “the 
field is the world,” and to yearn in her heart to 
cultivate the most destitute parts of “the regions 
beyond.” 

While living in Rockford, during her hus- 
band’s first ministry there, her mind was deeply 
exercised on the subject of holiness, and, like 
every other growing believer, she felt that she 
must be made “perfect in love.” Her diary 
contains the record of how she read, and pon- 
dered, and fasted, and prayed ; how she coun- 
seled with Christians of deeper experience, and 
how, discovering the privilege of faith in Christ 
as she had never seen it before, she entered 
into its rest. Grace was ripening her for future 
usefulness, and through many unlooked-for spir- 
itual tests, which brought her into the deepest 
self-abasement, patience seems to have had its 
perfect work, and to have made her complete. 

At about this time she writes: 

“May 5¢.—O Lord, have mercy upon me! 
I have not had such views of myself as a sinner, 





and the distance between God and myself, for | 


some time. O for a closer walk with God! I 
want to be united to him as the branch is to the 
vine. O Lord, I will trust thee; though thou 
slay me I will trust in thee!” 

It was a sublime spectacle when, nine years 
ago, just as the horrors of the Sepoy mutiny 
and massacres in India had opened anew to the 
eyes of the world what it is to be “in perils by 
the heathen,” this fearless, self-sacrificing wo- 


the graves of Wesley, Clarke, Watson, and 
Bunting. As I stood by the grave of John 
Wesley my heart was filled with gratitude to 
God that he had raised up such a great and 
good man to spread the Gospel. What a bless- 
ing he was made to the world! May my last 
end be like his! 

“ Sabbath.—Went to Music Hall to hear Mr. 
Spurgeon. His text was, ‘I love the Lord be- 
cause he hath heard my voice and my supplica- 
tion.’ Upon the whole a spiritual service. I had 
peculiar feelings to-day. Perhaps this will be 
the last Sabbath I shall spend in a Christian 
land. O, my blessed Master, come in mighty 
power and sanctify my heart ! 

“ Wednesday, March 2d@.—We started for 
Gravesend to take the vessel. There we took 
leave of the last of our relatives. O, what a 
scene! May God bless them and us!” 

The voyage to India was attended with many 
privationsand annoyances. Hersoul was pained 
to witness the ungodliness of the mass of the 
passengers, though nearly all were nominal 
Christians. She labored assiduously to induce 
those she could reach to put on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and had the comfort to find she had not 
labored in vain. But she could not refrain from 
longing for the spiritual society of other days, 
and tenderly writes. 

“ Sabbath, May 1st—I could not keep from 
weeping much during this day; my mind has 
been at Clark-Street Church, Chicago, where 
our dear brethren and sisters are enjoying their 
general class. I have been a little homesick, 
but I have much to be thankful for here; the 
Lord is with us, and I feel that I am making 
a little progress in the divine life.” 

Arrived at Madras, she was shocked, as has 
been many another missionary, by a sudden 


| view of the magnitude of the undertaking to 


man bade adieu to her dear native country and | 


kindred, and with her husband and child went 
forth to combat the most thoroughly organized 
system of paganism the world has ever con- 
tained. She never indulged the sentimental 
dream that she would find it easy to win the 
idolaters from their idols to the true worship, 
but counting up the cost, prepared herself to pay 
it. She believed martyrs must be had for India, 
and shrank not from being reckoned among 
them. On the eve of sailing for Madras, from 
England, the missionaries, as was most fitting, 
visited the grave of Wesley, and caught new 
inspiration from the speaking dust. 

“Saturday, February 26th.—We all went to 


convert such people to Christ. 

“ Arrived at Madras in the night. When I 
arose and looked out of my cabin window upon 
the natives in boats around us my heart sank 
within me. The tempter said, ‘Can you expect 
ever to benefit these almost naked savages ?” 
For one moment I could not speak; despair 
began to creep over me. I then looked to Jesus 
and the word he had given me. I clung to 
those promises, and shortly he was pleased to 
calm the turmoil within, and all was peace. . . 
Every thing looks so strange! I feel as.if I 
were in a different world; not a plant or shrub 
to remind me of home, scarcely a white face to 
be seen; all half-naked natives roaming about 
the city.” 

Another voyage of a week, during which they 
suffered more than during all their previous 
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journey, brought them to Calcutta, July 15th, 
and in a few days they started for Lucknow, 
their destination. It was midsummer, and in 
the tropics. She writes of it: 

“It was a most fatiguing and_prostrating 
time. I never knew what suffering was before 
when traveling. Arrived at Lucknow, August 
6th, in the morning early. Sisters Butler and 
Pierce were glad to see us, and we were pleased 
to get to our place of destination. We have 
much, yes, very much to be grateful for. Our 
journey has been long, but we have all been 
preserved from death or accident. God has 
indeed been good and merciful to us and our 
dear boy. O, may our remaining days be spent 
in endeavoring to bring these poor degraded 
heathen to Christ! O Lord, baptize us anew !” 

In a few days the mission was reénforced by 
five new missionaries from America, among 
whom was the lamented Downey, who was 
stricken down to death almost immediately on 
his arrival. 

Recovering from a severe attack of fever, 
which continued nearly two months, she applied 
herself diligently to the study of the language, 
and all other means of benefiting the heathen 
around her. In the February following she 
gave birth to a daughter at Shahjahanpore. 
The child was consecrated in baptism and 
named Mary, but survived only six weeks. The 
bereaved mother, while recording her sorrow, 
thus piously writes: “I magnify the grace of 
God that enables me to say, ‘The Lord gave, 
the Lord hath taken away: blessed be the name 
of the Lord.’ One more tie to bind us to 
heaven. Two sweet babes gone before to wel- 
come our coming.” 

The faithful journal is a chronicle of trial 
almost without interruption, but never of com- 
plaint. No one ever felt the need of all dili- 
gence and watchfulness more than she; but 
having used all means in her power she was 
wont cheerfully to say, “I will trust God for the 
rest. He never failed me yet, and he never will.” 

The sorrows of maternity for foreign women 
in India are peculiarly severe. From the births 
of little Mary and Henry she had recovered 
slowly, and through much suffering, and when 
again “overshadowed by the sacred primal sor- 
row of her sex,” she makes this entry: 

“Fanuary 9, 1863.—I am tempted to shrink 
from my trial more than usual. Why should I? 
God has in the past been better than all my 
fears. He is still the same. I will trust in him. 

“toth.—At the hour of 12 o’clock a dear little 
daughter was given me. Yes, blessed be God, 
all is over! Once more I have a precious 
daughter by my side. God grant she may be 





spared to us. Not my will but his be done. 
She is the Lord’s; let him do what seemeth 
good in his sight. I adopt the beautiful strains 
of Mrs. Emily C. Judson on the birth of her 
little daughter in Burmah : 
‘There ’s not in India a lovelier bird, 
Broad earth owns not a happier rest ; 


O, God, thou hast a fountain stirred 
Whose waters nevermore shall rest !’”” 


The mother’s prayer is answered, and little 
Annie lives; her fond eyes, which saw loveli- 
ness in her nestling, are more than vindicated 
in the cherubic beauty of h’r Asian child. 
Though she felt moved of the Holy Ghost to 
the missionary work, she yet knew that a moth- 
er’s first call is to the ministry in her family, 
the Church in her house; and in care for their 
culture and comfort, and in wearying vigils in 
long seasons of illness, she was providentially 
shut in from opportunity to benefit the benighted 
around her. It cost her pain, however, to ac- 
quiesce in the allotment; but she conquered, 
and was patient; she waited, and so served. 
“God has given me additional light of late, and 
I see more clearly that, if I perform faithfully 
my duties to my family, I shall please him and 
bring honor to his name. Blessed be his holy 
name! How willing he is to clear our way 
when we trust him fully !” 

When all three children were sick at once, 
she meekly and touchingly writes: “Simpson 
ill with fever; baby no better. Henry will not 
go near the new nurse, so I have my hands 
full. I pray I may have strength of body given 
me to keep and take good care of my chil- 
dren. I often feel nowadays this is my only 
work, and I desire to do it well.” 

With her husband she had early consecrated 
their two boys to God in the prayerful purpose 
to train them up for the India mission work. 
While riding out with the children one day, she 
was Startled and delighted as the eldest, not yet 
seven years old, remarked, “Mamma, these 
people around us know nothing of God, who 
gives them every thing; and I mean, when I 
come back from school in America, to preach to 
them, and tell them that Jesus loves them, and 
they ought to love him.” It may have been a 
mere child thought, “but his mother kept all 
these sayings in her heart;” and her midnight 
watches by their couches of pain were visioned 
to rapture as she saw the two moaning babes 
led up to Christian manhood, and two stalwart 
young men, endued with power from on high, 
striking down the idols of paganism, and “ preach- 
ing among the Gentiles the unsearchable riches 
of Christ.” 

At Nynee Tal she reorganized a school of 
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native girls, which had been commenced by the 
lamented Mrs. Thoburn a short time before her 
death. The school increased in numbers be- 
yond her highest hopes. Her gentle spirit won 
the love of her girls, as their intellectual and 
moral destitutions awoke all the sympathies of 
her soul. 

“T enjoy teaching my girls very much, though 
some of them are very dull, and I need more 
strength to do them justice. May God seal on 
their hearts the truths they listen to, and to him 
be all the glory !” , 

The exertion required in such a charge, added 
to necessary household duties, overtaxed her 
strength, and her health steadily declined. 
Slowly the conviction grew upon her that the 
school must be given up. She wrestled in 
prayer against the disease, that she might be 
spared till all these heathen children had found 
their Savior, and her heart almost broke with 
grief when she found herself compelled to 
desist. “Never,” says her husband, “shall I 
forget the last time she dismissed her school in 
India. Throwing herself on the couch in utter 
exhaustion, she said, with bitter weeping, ‘Must 
I give up this work? Must I give up these 
dear girls??” But she had been trained in a 
school of sacrifice, and she suffered this priva- 
tion without a murmur. Yet her loving heart 
was wont, to the last, to yearn over the seas 
and up to the skies for the dark-browed chil- 
dren of her toil and tears ; and, like a tender 
mother-bird prisoned away from her nest and 
her young, she longed to escape from her exile 
and fly to their succor. Not that she repined. 
No, no! Never did disappointed heart yield 
with sincerer resignation to the Master’s will. 
It was her sorest trial, the very bitterness of 
death was in it, but by faith she overcame, and 
after that there remained no more dying to do. 
“ By grace alone !” was her favorite formula for 
self-abasement and for magnifying Christ, and 
by that sign she conquered. With a hushed 
heart she made preparations for her lonely 
journey to England. On the way from her 
mountain home to the sea her steps were drawn 
aside for a moment to the little grave at Shah- 
jahanpore, where she makes the tearful record, 
“Visited my precious baby’s grave for the last 
time.” 

She sailed from Calcutta January 20, 1866, 
the date of the last entry in her diary in India. 
“ At 2 o’clock left Mr. Johnson’s house for the 


ship. My husband remained on board an hour 





or two and arranged my cabin. At 5, P. M., the | 
| grown strong and patient, and when the final 


painful hour came, and I parted with my dear 
James. O, what a trial! but I feel that it is 
right.” 


When far out at sea she writes, with the ten- 
derness of a loving wife and the self-sacrifice 
of a martyr, “I think much of those I love, and 
sometimes yearn for them, but have been ill so 
long I am glad to bear all alone.” 

No sketch of the limits of this article can 
give an adequate portrayal of the noble life of 
this heroic woman. Some brighter pen and 
some missionary’s hand should essay the task. 
We must hasten to the close. 

After remaining with her husband a few weeks 
in England, during which time she suffered one 
or two attacks of pulmonary hemorrhage, they 
returned to America, to Illinois, to Rockford. 
“What a blessing to breathe once more the air 
of my native land! We left brother White- 
head’s, in Chicago, in the morning, October gth, 
and arrived at brother Rodd’s, Rockford, in the 
afternoon. I am glad that our travels are 
ended.” Yes, dear, weary pilgrim, they are 
over! You have done the will of God; you 
have magnified his grace, and are needed in 
heaven. 

She exemplified humility. One who knew 
her best has said of her: “ She shrunk instinct- 
ively from notice and preferred the shade. If 
she shone it was because she could not help 
but shine.” She covered herself with a cloud, 
but always lined it with silver, and then burst 
through it with a purer light. Oppressed with 
a sense of unworthiness, she seemed to feel 
apology was necessary for her almost undis- 
turbed peace, and joy, and triumph, and would 
often reiterate her watchword, “ By grace alone.” 

She felt in her deep humility that even her 
life was not worth the sacrifice of calling her 
husband from his mission work, and insisted on 
leaving him at his post while she, already suffer- 
ing with mortal disease, embarked on a four 
months’ voyage without him. 

Her faith, too, was illustrious, as will further 
appear. <A few weeks before her death she said 
to a friend: “I am wholly on the altar, and have 
all my family cares there too. Thoughts about 
my family sometimes weigh a little upon me in 
my weakness, but do not move me. I am saved 
from murmuring; I am enabled to praise the 
Lord for all that is past, and to trust him for all 
that is to come.” All that is past! Think of 
that past. It was full of the memory of tears. 
The mother’s heart had known its bitterness. 
Two little tombstones, one in either hemi- 
sphere, bore names that she had given, and 
covered dust that had been dearer than her life; 
and by discipline such as this her soul had 


summons came she heard it as one accustomed 
to extremity, and addressed herself to obey. 
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With a sweep of vision, such as God often gives 
his faithful ones in the valley, she comprehended 
two worlds at once. Calmly she surveyed this 
one she was leaving, joyfully that which was 
drawing so near. It cost, indeed, the loving 
wife a struggle to bid farewell to the husband 
to whom she had given her girlish love and 
womanly faith, and whose strong heart had so 
often been her repose. She trembled for a 
moment at the thought of three tender chil- 
dren, who nevermore should have a mother’s 
heart to weep on, left in a world whose very 
charities are chilly, and whose unkindnesses 
are sometimes worse than death. She found 
that laying all upon the altar was an immense 
submission, and for a space these questions 
pressed hard: Who will shield my daughter 
now? who will guard my boys? But her faith 
rallied and triumphed ; and what a triumph was 
that! You who have given darling children to 
the grave know what affliction means; but let 
me remind you that the parent’s soul may know 
a deeper sorrow, a tenfold sharper conflict, 
when called to leave the little ones behind. 
Ye who have given your children back to God 
when he has recalled them, without a murmur 
and in faith, have done well; but she who put 
the hands of her children into the hand of God, 
and turned aside‘into the valley with a smile, 
hath done gloriously. 

But no disciple is above his Master, and this 
victorious believer found that the tempter was 
preparing another assault for her last hours. 
Early on that Sabbath morning the attack com- 
menced. “Pray for me every moment,” said 
she; “victory is mine; why should I not have 
it?” The dire conflict continued for an hour. 
A friend suggested that Jesus was tempted on 
the cross, and cried: “My God, why hast thou 
forsaken me?” “Yes,” she exclaimed in joyful 
faith, “for me! for me !” and from that time the 
conquest was complete. “TI had not thought,” 
she said, “that the enemy would follow me into 
the valley—I am in the valley now—at the very 
gates of death.” “Have you perfect peace ?” 
“Yes, but by grace alone, by grace alone!” 
“My dear,” said her husband, “this is the 
Sabbath ; your Sabbath keeping in heaven will 
soon begin. All is bright and beautiful without, 
how is it with your sky?” “ Nota cloud, not a 
cloud! Jesus is all I trusted him to be; he does 
not disappoint me. 

* Jesus can make a dying bed 

Feel soft as ddwny pillows are ; 

While on his breast I lean my head, 
And breathe my life out sweetly there.’ ” 

“Do you feel the foundation under you?” was 
the last question just before she breathed her 





last. She answered: “Rock ! Rock!” and, with- 
out struggle, fell asleep upon the Rock of Ages. 

On a lovely sunset slope, in the cemetery of 
Rockford, lies the sainted missionary’s grave. 
With pious hands her sisters in. the Churches 
have reared a costly monument of the purest 
marble to mark the spot where her dust reposes, 
and point to the heaven where her weary spirit 
rests. The shield bears the inscription, “ Marie 
Antoinette, the beloved wife of Rev. James 
Baume,” with the dates; the scroll above re- 
cords the missionary’s charter, “The field is 
the world,” and below is the eloquent legend, 
“Seven years a misstonary to India.” On 
either side is an infant epitaph— 


“Named softly, like the household name 
Of one whom God hath taken.” 
“ELLA RUTH, 
Died at Dixon, Illinois.” 
“MARY, 
Died at Shahjahanpore, India.” 


The memory of the just is blessed, and being 
dead our sister still speaks. Her stricken hus- 
band’s desolation has been often relieved by 
letters from their mission field and elsewhere, 
all burdened with sorrow for his loss, and mag- 
nifying the grace of God which was so exem- 
plified in her life. Cheered by the thought that 
she lives in bliss and awaits his coming; and 
sustained by the Savior’s assurance—meant for 
such extremities—“ Lo, I am with you alway;” 
he awaits the will of God, and looks forward in 
hope to the reunions of the skies. 

The bishop of Chichester, a hundred years 
ago, voiced in the tenderest words, for a noble 
wife deceased, the feelings of many another 
bereaved husband. 

** Sleep on, my love, in thy cold bed, 
Never to be disquieted ; 
My last good-night; thou wilt net wake 
‘Till I thy fate shall overtake : 
Till age, or grief, or sickness must 
Marry my body to that dust 
It so much loves, and fill the room 
My heart keeps empty in the tomb. 
Stay for me there, I will not fail 
To meet thee in that hollow vale. 
And, hark! my pulse, like a soft drum, 
Beats my approach, tells thee I come: 
And slow howe’er my marches be, 
I shall at last sit down by thee.” 


——__o—____ 


WE are afraid to trust truth alone. Fatal 
error. Fire, and flood, and time sweep away 
the proudest works of man; he who builds on 
these builds on sand, but he who builds on 
truth builds on a rock which, though the eye 
see not, and the hands touch not, neither floods 
nor ages can waste. 
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IRISH PIETY IN IRELAND. 


RELAND is eminently a religious country ; 

that is, the people are all religionists of some 
sort, and Irish piety is a term which has refer- 
ence to the entire population. All who are not 
members of Protestant Churches are Roman 
Catholics. In other words, all are Catholics 
except those who have been arrested from Ca- 
tholicism by Protestant effort. These were for- 
merly called heretics, but this offensive appella- 
tion is now little employed. The priest lays 
claim to all the rest, and should any stubbornly 
stand outside his influence during life, the death- 
bed generally brings them back to his ministra- 
tions. However much they may have neglected 
the wafer while health and vigor remained, they 
fly to the soothing consolations and security of 
the unctuous oil at death. Generally speaking, 
all are adherents to some religious faith. There 
is not a vast class who are disbelievers in Chris- 
tianity, as is the case in many other countries. 
Much less is there the regardless multitude who 
assent to all the essential truths of the Gospel 
and acknowledge its preéminent claims, and yet 
neglect it from year to year with impunity. If 
free-thinking is indulged, if men vibrate within 
wide limits of both faith and practice, they are 
almost certain, when brought face to face with 
death, to gravitate, under some mysterious in- 
fluence, to the old faith which has for centuries 
given assurance to dying Irishmen. The Irish 
are, nominally at least, religious. The Celts, 
much less than the Saxons, have fallen into 
those habits of thought and life which almost 
compel them to renounce the obligations of re- 
ligion. This may be seen in Scotland as well 
as Ireland. Whether it is at all the result of 
national idiosyncrasy can not easily be determ- 
ined; but certain it is that the most vicious and 
besotted Irishman will check his revels to do 
reverence to the crucifix, and the most epicurean 
will deny himself meat one day in seven, while 
a Saxon, who has run the same length in vice, 
will not only mock at all religion in his cups, 


but will generally settle down to a life of habit- | 
It is easier to see | 


ual disbelief and scoffing. 
this than to explain it, and yet perhaps we may 
see something of reason in it. 

The proportion of those who are at least 
nominally claimed as Christians may be best 
seen from statistics. In 1861 the entire popu- 
lation of Ireland was 5,764,543. Of these 4,- 








490,503 were Roman Catholics, 678,661 mem- | 
bers of the Established Church of England, | 
528,992 Presbyterians, 44,532 Methodists, 5,062 | 


Independents, 4,165 Baptists, 3,812 Quakers, 
322 Jews, leaving only a few thousands for all 


other sects and those who are claimed by no 
Church. It is safe to say that the practically 
irreligious masses, who in other countries do 
not profess to be religious, are in Ireland em- 
braced within the Romish Church. To be sat- 
isfied of this it is only necessary to observe the 
daily walk of the mass of those who are ac- 
counted excellent Catholics. 

In speaking of Irish piety it at once presents 
itself under two aspects, namely, Catholic and 
Protestant. In referring to Catholic piety it 
shall not be our purpose to dwell on its worst 
features. We are all familiar with the lives of 
the drinking, rioting, fighting, and even murder- 
ing disciples of St. Patrick. It is notorious 
that it matters little what the life has been, it 
matters little what the life is, so long as the 
man pays his money for absolution. The worst 
crimes are tolerated. No walk is so disorderly 
as to exclude a member from the fellowship of 
the Church. Reformation as a result of peni- 
tence is never thought of. A godly life is cer- 
tainly not made a requisite to salvation. Theirs 
is not a justification by works, unless it be by 
bad works. 

While the worst features of Romanism are 
only too apparent, its better features are not so 
well understood. The inner life of those who 
may be called its truly pious devotees is too 
often seen at a distance, and distance often 
doubly deceives us. It may lend enchantment, 
or the reverse. Quite often it does a twofold 
injustice, making the good worse and the bad 
better. The effect of distance on the landscape 
is to make it all alike misty and enchanting, 
softening down the rugged features, throwing a 
vail over deformities, and in the same proportion 
deadening the lively beauties of those scenes 
which need no distance to make them enchant- 
ing. A somewhat similar effect is produced on 
the contradictory Irish character. The good is 
often obscured, and in like manner the evil is 
invested with a kind of vague charm. Espe- 
cially is the fact covered up that the Irish char- 
acter, more than any other, perhaps, is full of 
contractions, containing that which is superla- 
tively good and superlatively bad, and this often 
in the same person. It is only an intimate ac- 
quaintance with particular persons that can 
show these contradictions. An intimate friend- 
ship will discover wisdom that demands our 
admiration, and folly that calls for our pity; 
earnest piety that shames our own lukewarm- 
ness, and stupid evils that make us doubt the 
piety. These characteristics have made them- 
selves manifest in the nation’s history. Ireland 
has produced better men and worse men than 
almost any nation under the sun. 
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To understand rightly the piety of Ireland it 
would be necessary to speak of the influence 
which intoxicating liquors have in that country. 
Their effect is every-where felt in both social 
and religious life. Ireland is emphatically the 
land of whisky. Every body is a judge of the 
qualities of “mountain dew,” and can speak 
from personal experience. Men, women, and 
children every-where can tell what towns pro- 
duce the best whisky, and what particular qual- 
ities are best for particular kinds of weather. 
It is their boast that Ireland produces the best 
whisky in the world, and with a kind of impos- 
ing horror they wonder what she could do with- 
out it. I speak now more especially with refer- 
ence to the Catholic population. If you have 
any claim whatever on their hospitality, the first 
token of good-will is to offer you some kind of 
spirits to lubricate friendship; and they con- 
sider it an outrage on friendship for you to re- 
fuse. If you tell them you never drink liquor, 
the answer is that such a thing will not do in 
Ireland. With a determined shake of the head 
they inform you “that’s not the way we do in 
this country.” It is not enough that you refuse 
to “touch glasses” with them. A refusal is 
only the first maneuver in a long series of 
skirmishes by which you are to be brought to 
something like amicable behavior. Generally 
the first thing offered is brandy, “the drink of 
men,” as Sam. Johnson calls it. If this is re- 
fused, and you state at length all the grounds 
on which you refrain from taking any thing 
whatever, without the slightest regard to-your 
excuses or arguments they drop down the scale 
to whisky, “Irish whisky,” as something not so 
strong and not likely to harm you in the least. 
If this is persistently refused, they run down 
through the list of wines, with a detailed ac- 
count of the various qualities of each, urging 
that you will verify their statements by tasting 
a little with them, while you have nothing to do 
but stand in dumb confusion, your stock of ex- 
cuses having been long ago exhausted. If you 
still refuse, they fall down to ale, porter, and 
various other such beers, which are eloquently 
defended as good for the health, excellent to 
take while you are waiting for dinner, a mild 
stimulant to keep the stomach in good-humor, 
etc. All this time you can scarcely get the 
floor to make a remark, provided you have any 
thing to say. By well-executed flank move- 
ments and untiring patience, it is possible, how- 
ever, to check this last attack, and you would 
almost invariably do so with the exultant feeling 
that victory is near at hand. But a greater mis- 
take was never made. There is still remaining 
that mysterious compound known as “Irish 





lemonade.” With this they renew the assault, 
bottle in hand, more determinedly than ever, 
and generally speaking at this stage of the con- 
test it is as well to surrender. Whether it is 
possible to repel this last attack I had not the 
patience to find out. What Irish lemonade is 
still remains a mystery. I asked an Irishman, 
who was considered good authority on all spir- 
ituous questions, what it was composed of, and 
he replied, “1 donk know—chiefly wather, how- 
iver.” It is harmless at least, and worse than 
harmless, being neither good nor bad, but ex- 
tremely disagreeable. 

I found one Catholic teetotaler, and he was 
evidently sincerely such. The circumstances 
of his case were as follows: He was formerly a 
drinking man, but could never be drunk without 
being outrageously drunk, and he had wasted 
what little means he once possessed, and re- 
duced himself to poverty. Consequently he 
compromised the matter by confining himself to 
Irish lemonade for fifty-one weeks of the year, 
and taking the fifty-second in which to get pro- 
foundly and extensively drunk. This was his 
idea of total abstinence. Passing down the 
streets of a town the windows are every-where 
ornamented with bottles, and it requires only a 
short time to discover that whisky is the princi- 
pal article bought and sold. Women both sell 
it and drink it. 

Understanding the place which liquor holds 
in Ireland, we can not fail to see how it has 
blunted the moral sensibilities of the people. 
They will sit down with you over their whisky 
and in the most earnest manner discuss the 
great questions of religion, giving expression 
to the most pious sentiments, indulging in reci- 
tals of Christian experience, lamenting that the 
world is so wicked, and then turn from this to 
deeper drir cing, and retire at a late hour thor- 
oughly intoxicated. Stopping to rest for a few 
moments at the house of a poor but quite intel- 
ligent widow who lived on a mountain-side, the 
guide offered her some whisky from his private 
bottle. Her countenance brightened at once, 
and she proceeded to tell us how much she had 
been wishing for some of late, and how excel- 
lent a beverage it is in hot weather. After tast- 
ing her full glass she continued to descant, with 
manifest ability, on the good qualities of the 
fluid, and was pleased to pronounce it as good 
as she had ever been favored with. While she 
was slowly emptying the glass I purposely asked 
her some questions about her dead husband, to 
see whether whisky and piety were with her at 
all antagonistic. The tears came to her eyes 
and harmoniously mingled with the liquor while 
she sipped and talked of the dead by turns. 
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Another pious Catholic widow, whose sincer- 
ity and earnestness could not be doubted, I be- 
came quite well acquainted with. She was left 
with two children, in destitute circumstances, 
and at once resorted to selling spirits, that all- 
sufficient way of making money in Ireland. 
With tears of thankfulness flowing down her 
cheeks, she assured me, in the most fervent lan- 
guage, that God had been merciful to her above 
any she had ever known. As one instance of 
his mercy she narrated a dream by which she 
had been warned and saved from detection while 
selling spirits without a license, and assured me 
that had she not been warned she must have 
been ruined. The law allows the gin-shops to 
be open on Sabbath after two o’clock, P. M. I 
found on inquiry that she, like all the rest, kept 
the front door open after two o’clock, and the 
back door open all day. While she sells to 
others the deadly fluid, which is damning for 
time and eternity so many of her countrymen, 
she claimed, as a thing of especial merit, that 
she herself drank nothing but the lighter kinds 
of liquors. Her creed any Protestant might 
almost subscribe. The crucifix, priests, saints, 
and the Virgin herself are only helps by which 
to draw nigh to her Savior. She trusts for sal- 
vation in the merits of Christ alone. Such in- 
congruity of faith and practice was painful to 
contemplate, and such a confusion of ideas in 
one so evidently sincere and zealous was a sad 
sight. Surely “a comfortable religion for one 
of her calling.” Yet such is Catholic piety— 
such is the result, on the Irish character, of 
Romanism, which Adam Smith pronounces 
“the most formidable combination that ever was 
formed against the authority and security of 
civil government, as well as against the liberty, 
reason, and happiness of mankind;” a system 
which Dr. Begg justly describes in the following 
language: “Under the name of religion it sup- 
plies opiates to guilty consciences, and allows 
men to sin with comfort. It even adapts itself 
to the various tastes of unregenerate men. For 
the cruel it has curses and blood—for the gloomy 
and morose it has cells and seclusion—for the 
ambitious it has priestly power and indefinite 
preferment—for the gay it has indulgences—for 
the sentimental it has painting, music, and gor- 
geous spectacles—for the antiquarian it has long 
pedigrees, musty parchments, unintelligible de- 
bates, rags and old bones in profusion—it has 
every thing, in a word, but that holiness without 
which no man shall see the Lord.” 

In marked contrast with all this is the deep, 
earnest type of piety found among the Protest- 
ant denominations. How refreshing to turn 
aside from streets filled with drunkenness, pro- 














fanity, and all kinds of wickedness indulged 
with the sanction of the Church, to a quiet little 
temple, where quiet, orderly people are met to 
worship God in spirit and in truth, to pray for 
grace that they may honor him in their daily 
walk and conversation, as well as by word and 
confession of faith! How agreeable to turn 
from a religion which makes men righteous by 
sanctioning sin, to a religion which aims to 
make its devotees Christ-like! In Protestant 
piety Irish characteristics make themselves 
manifest. The blunt, outspoken frankness so 
well known is seen in the practical plainness of 
the preaching. Sermons which would give 
offense elsewhere are well received by those 
who are equally frank in their intercourse with 
one another. The prayer meetings and class 
meetings are full of personal, experimental re- 
ligion. There is every-where manifested a 
strong purpose to attain to holiness of life, and 
to reach the stature of perfect men in Christ 
Jesus. A thorough conversion to the practical 
precepts of the Gospel gives a right direction 
to those talents peculiar to the Irish character, 
and those sanctified by grace give us some of 
the finest specimens of personal piety any where 
to be found. Could Ireland be redeemed from 
Romanism we might look for great things from 
the little green island. 





CULTURE AND ITS OBJECT. 


ULTURE is an effort after improvement. 

The term comes to us from its native fields 
redolent with growing herbs, and flowers, and 
fruits, and instinct with the image of the wise 
husbandman, resorting to the most efficient 
devices for the improvement of the objects 
under his care. By a graceful figure of speech 
it is transferred to intellectual life to signify the 
growth and improvement of the mind. It is 
a relative term, necessarily, and includes every 
effort made after improvement, whether simple 
or complex, whether initial or more advanced. 
In its original use it always has this character- 
istic, but in intellectual life it has also come, 
conventionally, to signify a high degree of im- 
provement—a modification similar to that which 
has occurred in the use of the word scholar— 
and a man of culture is one who has made 
much comparative advancement. 

Still culture, in its widest and best sense, is a 
relative term in its application to efforts toward 
perfection, which is its ultimate aim; and we 
think that, as applied to man, it should include 
all the means by which his improvement, as an 
individual being, or as a race, is to be effected. 
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It should embrace the first as well as the more 
advanced steps of progress; the preparation of 
the soil and the sowing of the seed, as well as 
the use of the pruning-hook and the grafting 
knife. We admit that the perfect ideal should 
be constantly kept in view. But it frequently 
happens that a man in studying a perfect ideal 
comes to recognize most keenly some particular 
human need, and sets himself to seek the means 
for supplying that need. He finds it impossible 
to take the masses through the course of study 
and reasoning by which he found the supply, 
and demonstrated its sufficiency for the demand, 
and so he studies to simplify, to adapt, to make 
practical and beneficial to the greatest possible 
number the grand results which have become 
visible in the focus of his own mind. So in 
mechanics, the man who has sufficiently grasped 
their principles, who recognizes a human need, 
and sees the principle that will supply that 
need, produces not merely the declaration that 
this need can be supplied in a certain manner, 
but a crystallization of his idea in machinery, 
so simplified and adapted to the use of the 
masses, that those who have neither time nor 
ability to master its scientific principles may yet 
avail themselves of its benefits. 

Machinery has wide use in the physical world. 
The culture of the:soil is largely performed by 
its aid. But its prevalence is still greater in 
the mental and social domain. It is concerned 
in all our routine of life. Our government, our 
societies, our institutions of various kinds are 
but machinery, the aids, more or less direct, to 
our improvement as human beings, and they 
are valuable only so far as they tend to that 
result. As such, culture should recognize and 
use them. Imperfect they are, it is true, like 
all other things pertaining to our present state, 
but it is the duty of culture to improve them. 
No sooner, however, does culture, with the 
highest aim and the best ideal, pass into this 
earnest practical effort in a specific direction, 
than it ceases to be recognized as culture ; it is 
known only as reform, or enthusiasm, or fanati- 
cism, according to the success of its efforts, or 
the more or less perfect adaptation of the means 
it uses to the result it desires. Still it is, in 
fact, culture in so far as it is really adapted to 
the improvement of the race. 

That elegant writer and poet, Matthew Arnold, 
of England, some time since delivered a lecture 
on “Culture and its Enemies,” which has ex- 
cited much attention and commendation.* It is, 





* His farewell lecture in the Poetry chair at Oxford. It was 
widely published in England, and, from the Cornhill Magazine, 
was republished in this country in ‘‘ Every Saturday,’’ of July 
27, 1867. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 





indeed, a most suggestive bit of literature, and 
well repays a careful perusal. But many of his 
statements and arguments are open to criticism. 
He has a great deal to say about machinery, and 
the false light in which people regard it, as 
something valuable in itself. In this way he 
talks about freedom, wealth, coal, railroads, 
religious organizations, etc.; rather an odd 
assemblage, it is true, but still very good in its 
representative character. He shows how faith 
in these, as if they were something good and 
desirable in themselves, is an enemy to true 
culture. His culture is so flexible, however, as 
to admit the necessity of using these things, 
nay, even that as a preparation for something 
better, a certain devotion to them may be de- 
sirable and salutary. But he fails to show how 
these things themselves are the true friends of 
culture ; how culture might, nay, how true cul- 
ture does take hold of them and use them for 
the elevation of the race. This failure is most 
remarkable in his treatment of religion and 
religious organizations. Religion he character- 
izes as the greatest and most important of those 
efforts by which the human race has manifested 
its impulse to perfect itself—“the voice of the 
deepest human experience.” These, to our 
notion, are very inadequate ideas of religion. 
They might apply to the efforts of the heathen 
soul, in its blind searchings after a true God, 
but they are equally irrelevant to the gross 
superstitions of the heathen world, and to the 
one Divine revelation. And we infer that we 
do him no injustice in supposing that he takes 
that blind, groping sort of natural religion for 
his ideal, since, while he says nothing about 
revelation, he glorifies the Greek standard of 
perfection. He says: “The Greek words, dria, 
oigvia—a finely tempered nature, a coarsely tem- 
pered nature—give exactly the notion of perfec- 
tion, as culture brings us to conceive of it, a 
perfection in which the characters of beauty 
and intelligence are both present which unites 
‘the two noblest of things, sweetness and light.’ 
The immense spiritual significance of the Greeks 
is due to their having been inspired with this 
central and happy idea of human perfection.” 
Again, he goes on to recommend the Greeks 
religion and all as our model in this wise: “The 
best art and poetry of the Greeks, in which 
religion and poetry are one, in which the idea 
of beauty and of a human nature perfect on all 
its sides, adds to itself a religious and devout 
energy, and works in the strength of that, is on 
this account of such surpassing interest and 
instructiveness for us, though it was, we must 
own, as having regard to the human race in 
general, and, indeed, having regard to the Greeks 
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themselves, a premature attempt, an attempt 
which, for success under the moral and religious 
fiber in humanity, to be more braced and de- 
veloped than it had yet been. But Greece did 
not err in having the idea of beauty, harmony, 
and complete human perfection so present and 
paramount; it is impossible to have this idea 
too present and paramount; only the moral fiber 
must be braced too. And we, because we have 
braced the moral fiber, are not on that account 
in the right way, if, at the same time, the idea 
of beauty, harmony, and complete human per- 
fection is wanting or misapprehended among us, 
and evidently it is wanting or misapprehended 
at present. And when we rely as we do on our 
religious organizations, which in themselves do 
not and can not give us this idea, and think we 
have done enough if we make them spread and 
prevail, then, I say, we fall into our common 
fault of overvaluing machinery.” 

So, then, all our religious organizations are 
good for is “to brace the moral fiber,” or, as 
he says elsewhere, “ to conquer the most obvious 
faults of our animality.” After that is dene he 
would doubtless have us copy the: Greek model 
of perfection. Poetry will do the remainder. 
He thus compares their relative value and 
spheres : 

‘*“T have called religion a more important 
manifestation of human nature than poetry, 
because it has worked on a broader scale for 
perfection, and with greater masses of men. 
But the idea of beauty, and of a human nature 
perfect on all jts sides, which is the dominant 
idea of poetry, is a true and valuable idea, 
though it has not yet had the success that the 
idea of conquering the obvious faults of our 
animality, and of a human nature perfect on the 
moral side, which is the dominant idea of relig- 
ion, has been enabled to have; and it [poetry] 
is destined, adding to itself the religious idea 
of a devout energy, to transform and govern 
the other.” 

Now, with all due respect to Mr. Arnold, we 
must say that this looks to us very much like 
setting up a farthing rushlight of human wisdom 
amid the blazing glories of the Sun of Righteous- 
It does not appear to have entered his 


ness. 
remotest thought that religion may be God’s 
plan for the culture of the human race. Let us 
examine this man’s plan more closely. Relig- 


ion is to brace the moral fiber, and culture, 
mostly by means of poetry, is to bring up the 





any one power at the expense of the rest. Here 
it goes beyond religion, as religion is generally 
conceived by us.” Again: “Not a having and 
a resting, but a growing and a becoming, is the 
character of perfection, as culture conceives it.” 

Rather unsatisfactory this “growing and be- 
coming,” inasmuch as he gives us no ultimate 
end to attain, no standard to guide us, no in- 
fallible judge to decide what is “a perfect human 
nature complete on all its sides.” Moreover, 
all these advances toward perfection must be 
made evenly, the individual must grow up on 
all his sides alike, or else he is deprived of all 
benefit of the magic word culture. Now we 
supposed that all the mental members so sym- 
pathize together, that advancement in any 
worthy direction can not be made without im- 
proving the entire mind. All men who have 
developed any one great result for the benefit 
of the race, have unquestionably more finely 
developed souls on account of the earnestness 
and zeal with which they have pursued their 
one subject. 

Mr. Arnold’s views seem to us radically de- 
fective in the following respects: He ignores 
the fact that man is morally lapsed, and, there- 
fore, in need of special culture of the moral side 
of his nature; that man is not able of himself 
to devise the means of restoration, nor to con- 
duct its process; and, further, he ignores the 
divinely ordained standard of human perfection. 
In short, he leaves out of his estimate of the 
influences that affect human culture, the fall of 
man, the atonement of Christ, the revealed 
Word, and “holiness to the Lord.” 

Man was created for intelligent companion- 
ship with the Deity. In the cool of the day 
God walked in the garden and talked with man. 
Sin broke up this communion, hid the face of 
God, and drove man out of Paradise. Christ, 
by his atonement, has made it possible for man 
to realize the original Divine intention, and the 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are all engaged 
in teaching man how to avail himself of that 
atonement. And, finally, we have this grand 
ultimate standard of human perfection, a like- 
ness to God, and a fitness for companionship 
with him through all eternity. 

This work of restoration is largely performed 
in the present life. Christ explicitly says, “Ifa 
man love me he will keep my words, and my 
Father will love him, and we will come unto 
him and make our abode with him;” “I in them 


human race to the grand ideal of perfection. | and thou in me,” with many other passages of 


And here is his ideal of perfection: “It is a | like unmistakable import. 


harmonious expansion of all the powers which 


make the beauty and worth of human nature, and | of faithful believers. 


And already is this 
great mystery definitely realized in the hearts 
Myriads of them have 


is not consistent with the over-development of | plainly testified to the reality of this spiritual 
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It is true they are as yet beset 
with imperfections. The intellect has suffered 
with the delinquency of the moral sense. This 
gives occasion for harsh judgments from our 
fellow-man, who prides himself on his intel- 
lectual abilities; but in the sight of God nothing 
is so abhorrent as sin, as disobedience to him, 
because it is rebellion against him, and, there- 
fore, directly subversive of the great end of our 
being, companionship with him. 

While Mr. Arnold acknowledges, to a much 
greater extent than most men who glorify “cul- 
ture,” the benefits which religion and religious 
organizations have conferred upon the race— 
though he gives them much less than their due— 
he seems to take what they have already ac- 
complished as the limit of their abilities. Ina 
word, to repeat what he repeats, religion is good 
“to brace the moral fiber,” “to conquer the ob- 
vious faults of our animality.” He gives it no 
credit for ability to go beyond and finish the 
work, which it has so well commenced, for the 
benefit of the race. He takes scarcely a glimpse 
at its principles, nor does he try to see the grand 
end at which it aims, nor the wonderful adapta- 
tion and sufficiency of the means proposed for 
the accomplishment of thatend. His deficiency 
in grasping its true animus is finely illustrated in 
his prominent use of the phrase “making reason 
and the will of God prevail.” This he gives as 
one of his prime definitions of the true aims of 
culture. We beg to ask why it is not a suffi- 
cient end “to make the will of God prevail?” 
What is the force of this added word reason? 
and can there be any thing in the will of God 
contrary to reason, or that can be modified by 
it in its true sense? What is it that is thus 
called upon to share the throne of Deity? 

We find the same deficiency again when he 
speaks of “the tendency of the human race to 
perfect itself,” as if this were inherent in the 
nature of man. The tendency of the human 
race to perfect itself has long been an open 
question, and to our notion easily capable of 
being disproved. True, if our lecturer takes up 
the idea, that man in his primitive state was 
simply a savage, or with the still more brutal 
modern notion, that he was developed from the 
lower orders of creation, he would have, in 
view of man’s present attainments, some foun- 
dation for his fabric of an inherent tendency to 
perfection. But when we know that man was 
created perfect, and that he fell utterly and 
hopelessly so far as his own efforts at restora- 
tion were concerned, the face of the argument 
is changed. For though there doubtless is a 
natural tendency in all things to revert to their 
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terly lost, the tendency reverts to the subse- 
quently assumed type. Fallen men, without 
death, would have been devils. And so eagerly 
did men follow this type in the days when death 
was delayed, and so nearly like the devils did 
they become, that God, in order to preserve 
the race, was obliged to purify the world by a 
flood. 

A fair specimen probably of the spirit of 
these antediluvians was given at the building 
of the Tower of Babel, and then God, to pre- 
vent the necessity of another flood, or for the 
entire destruction of the race, dispersed them 
abroad. Nomadic life is directly subversive of 
improvement in the arts and sciences, since it 
is opposed to accumulation of experience. 
Those tribes which soonest settled on the fer- 
tile plains of China and India accumulated a 
certain amount of experience at an early day, 
and have ever since remained at about the same 
stand-point, unalterably corrupt and vile, and 
eminently unprogressive except in wickedness. 
They probably afford the most complete, as they 
certainly do the most direct type of antediluvian 
life, and a fair specimen of the results we may 
expect from “the tendency of the race to per- 
fect itself.” Other tribes remaining longer in a 
nomadic state settled in Southern Europe, ac- 
cumulated results in the arts and 
though still retaining gross vileness, especially 
in their so-called religious practices, only to 
degenerate at last by luxury and be overcome 
by the more robust northern barbarians. The 
entire results of their literary culture would 
probably also have been lost, had not their his- 
tory lapped upon that of Christianity. 

We are compelled, then, to acknowledge the 
momentous truth that God himself directs the 
culture by which the human race is to reach 
perfection. He is the great husbandman, and 
culture is the word fitly applied to the process 
by which he brings about that end. Religion 
is the means through which he works, a word 
to us mostly suggestive of moral reform, because 
since we are morally lapsed, it is here that the 
work must commence. Of this religion we 
must judge, not entirely by religious organiza- 
tions, which are but the partially human ma- 
chinery for bringing it to bear upon individual 
minds, but by the revealed Word. And judged 
by this standard religion is competent, not only 
to work man’s moral reform, but to carry him 
on to the highest intellectual and social as well 
as moral perfection. This standard is not only 
infinitely above the ideals of poetry, but it ap- 
propriates poetry as its humble and willing 
servitor. The work which religion has so well 
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original type, yet when that type has been ut- | commenced, its detractors themselves being 
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judges, it is also abundantly able to carry on to 
the glorious consummation. 

And unprejudiced eyes can see this inherent 
efficiency every-where. Evangelical religion, 
thoroughly and heartily embraced, inevitably 
raises its subjects above their previous intellect- 
ual and social condition. We might instance the 
negro recently in southern bondage, the Corn- 
ish miners and many other early Methodists, 
and the heathen wherever civilized by Christian 
missionaries, as the clearest cases in point, to 
say nothing of the fact that nearly all the pro- 
gressive science and culture, commerce and re- 
finement of the world is in the hands of Chris- 
tian nations. 

We are so accustomed to consider God and 
religion as concerned only with our moral side, 
that we fail to recognize their relations to our 
intellectual culture in spite of the plainest pre- 
cepts of the Scriptures. Many portions of the 
Bible eulogize knowledge, and all of them are 
favorable to its promotion. The book of Prov- 
erbs especially urges the importance of its ac- 
quirement in the plainest terms, in spite of the 
mistaken zeal of commentators to the contrary. 
It does indeed insist upon the primary import- 
ance of the moral side of the question. “The 
fear of the Lord is the deginning of wisdom.” 
The highest social culture also owes the very 


essence of its being to the precepts of the | 


Bible. 

We, professedly religious people, fail to see 
all this nearly as grievously as any one else. 
Other people insist that religion has little or 
nothing to do with politics, with science, with 
art, with physical, social, or intellectual culture, 
and we allow their action. In this we are all 
mistaken; it has every thing to do with them. 
We acknowledge God as the creator of all things. 
This beautiful earthly fabric, once pronounced 
very good, though now indeed sadly marred by 
sin, still shows exquisite traces of his handi- 
work. It is still the object of his constant at- 
tention and is governed by his laws. It is, then, 
well worthy of our attention. Science is but 
the knowledge of his laws and art the applica- 


tion of this knowledge to the wants of man. | 


By the study of these we may arrive at a better 
knowledge of himself, just as we may study a 
human author through his published works. 

It is perhaps not greatly to be wondered at 
that Christians who have long been obliged to 
fight for their very existence in this world should 
have come to consider it and its appurtenances 
as the property of the archenemy. But aside 
from this, they, taking the Divine view of cul- 
ture, and endeavoring to make that prevail, by 
mending first the moral lapse of man, have 


found this latter idea so unacceptable, have had 
to work so hard to get it received, have had to 
meet so many “oppositions of science falsely so 
called,” that they have naturally leaned to the 
notion that the idea they were fighting for was 
of such paramount importance as quite to 
eclipse all others, and also that there must be 
something in science inherently opposed to re- 
ligion. But this is a distorted view of the case. 
The same God who published the volume of 
nature, who made all these laws which it is the 
glory of science to trace out, gave us also the 
volume of Revelation, and these two perfectly 
accord with each other, whether we with our 
finite comprehension are able to see it or not. 

It is desirable, therefore, to study God in the 
works of nature. The book of Job, the Psalms, 
and some other portions of the Bible abound 
with practical exhortations to this effect. There 
science and poetry combine to “exalt and wor- 
ship the Lord our maker.” To know God in 
his dealings with human intelligence is a still 
higher study. In short, to know all that science 
or art, history or poetry, can teach us of God is 
the high privilege of the Christian. And if, as 
we devoutly believe, it is the ultimate design 
that redeemed man should hold communion 
with God and enjoy companionship with him 
through eternity, it becomes his duty in all pos- 
sible ways and with the most diligent earnest- 
ness to fit himself, or, rather, to yield himself to 
the manifest designs of Providence to fit him 
for that high and holy destiny. Not even the 
children of a king should be more carefully ed- 
ucated. For this purpose we should gain all 
the culture within our reach from the great book 
of nature always open before us, from the book 
of Revelation, from the best books of men 
within our reach, from conversation, from med- 
itation, from experience. And we should labor 
to make these ideas prevail in the world, to 
| bring the greatest possible number of human 
| beings within their influence, and thus to hasten 
the time when “the kingdoms of this world 
| shall become the kingdom of our God and of 
| his Christ forever.” “For all are yours, and ye 
are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s.” 








LyING is a disgraceful vice, and one that Plu- 
tarch paints in most disgraceful colors, when he 
says that it is “affording testimony that one 
first despises God, and then fears men.” It is 
not possible more happily to describe its horri- 
ble, disgusting, and abandoned nature; for can 
we imagine any thing more vile than to be cow- 
ards with regard to men, and brave with regard 
to God ?—Montaigne. 
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NILE EXPLORATION AND ADVEN- 
TURE. 


“ TN the Mountains of the Moon.” The school- 

teacher of our earliest boyhood was alto- 
gether satisfied with the answer; for every 
time the question was put, “Where does the 
Nile have its rise?” the uniform reply from the 
class in geography was in these six words. 
The lapse of twenty-five years has brought 
another answer. The Mountains of the Moon 
have disappeared from the maps, and travelers 
agree that these mountains never had any thing 
to do with the flow of the Nile, and, indeed, 
that they really never had any existence on the 
African continent. 

The explorations made within the last few 
years by Captains Speke and Grant, and Sir S. | 
W. Baker, have settled the question that the 
Nile has its rise in two great interior lakes, the 
Victoria and Albert N’Yanza, which are formed | 
and fed by the ten months’ rain-fall of the 
equator. For thirty degrees, or over two thou- 
sand miles, this great river rolls steadily on its 
way, through arid sands and burning deserts, | 
till it reaches the Delta of Lower Egypt. On 
the first discovery of the equatorial lake system 
of Africa, it was believed that the whole mys- 
tery of the river had been solved; but a closer 
inspection led to the belief, that neither the Vic- 
toria nor the Albert, great and exhaustless as 
were their supplies, could account for the peri- 
odical overflow of the river as it neared the sea. 
Whence that vast alluvial deposit that in June 
and July came down to gladden the hearts of 
the denizens of Egypt, and to add to the fertility 
of their soil? The Victoria and the Albert held 
no soil in solution, and if either had, it would 
be impossible, in their steady fullness, to cause 
an overflow of the stream they fed. 

With this problem before him, Sir S. W. 
Baker, of the Royal Geographical Society of 
Great Britain, set out, in 1861, on a tour of 
Central African adventure and discovery. His 
wife, a woman of culture and refinement, but 
strongly possessed with a traveler’s daring, ac- 
companied Mr. Baker in all his four years’ 
wanderings. Several times, through exposure 
and fever, she came close to death, but was 
strangely preserved, and at last was returned to 
her English home. 

The results of this tour of Mr. Baker demon- 
strated the following points: that while the Nile 
had its source in two great lakes of the equa- 
torial regions, its annual overflow was caused 
by two rivers in Abyssinia, the Blue Nile and 
the Atbara, the former joining the Nile proper 
in North latitude 15° 20’, the latter in 17° 37’. 





Neither the Blue Nile nor the Atbara has any 
origin or help from the lake sources, but from 
periodical rains in the mountains of Abyssinia. 
During the dry months, that is, from September 
to June, they are reduced to utter insignificance, 
the Blue Nile becoming so shallow as to be un- 
navigable, and the Atbara perfectly dry. To 
the Atbara, more than to the Blue Nile, or any 
or all other agencies, belongs the “mud” and 
wealth of Egypt. 

Having reached the town of Korosko, be- 
tween the river’s first and second cataracts, in 
North latitude 22° 50’, Mr. Baker’s route was 
by the Nubian desert, two hundred and thirty 
miles to Abou Hammed. Throughout this bar- 
ren desert there is no water, except at a half- 
way station, called Moorahd, or the Well of 
Bitter Water. Unfortunately he had chosen 
the hot season for the journey, the thermom- 
eter on the day of starting with his sixteen 
camels being 106° Fahrenheit in the shade, and 
reaching on other days of the journey to 120 
and 137. Within a few hours after entering the 
desert, the scene became oppressive in its soli- 
tude and desolation. Glowing like a furnace, a 
vast extent of yellow sand stretched to the ho- 
rizon. Rows of broken hills, all of volcanic 
origin, diversified the flat plain. Here and there 
the surface was strewn with objects resembling 
cannon-shot and grape of all sizes, from a 
32-pounder downward. Some were perfectly 
round, as though cast in a mold; others were 
egg-shaped, and all were hollow. The desert 
had at one time, it was clear, been the bottom 
of the Mediterranean Sea, and had been up- 
heaved to its present level by some great throe 
of Nature in the ages gone by. The scattered 
bombs suggested, by their spherical forms, that 
the molten lava, ejected by active volcanoes, 
had fallen from a great hight into water, that 
had suddenly cooled them in the same manner 
that lead-shot is manufactured at the present 
day. Extinct craters were passed, which, re- 
marks our traveler, must have been active when 
they formed volcanic islands in a sea—similar 
to Stromboli, etc. 

Crossing this wretched solitude, the little car- 
avan entered another scene of desolation yet 
more appalling and solitary. Far as the eye 
could reach were waves like a stormy sea, 
gray, cold-looking waves in the burning heat, 
but no drop of water: it appeared as though a 
sudden curse had turned a raging sea to stone. 
The simoom blew in remorseless rage over this 
wilderness, and drifted the hot sand into the 
crevices of the rocks, causing the camels to 
droop their heads before the suffocating wind, 
and to act in their agonized though noiscless 
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movements as though the very next step was 
death. 

In just forty-six hours and forty-five minutes 
of actual travel the Bitter Well was reached. 
Mournful Moorahd! on thy strand innumerable 
ships of the desert have kneeled and perished! 
every-where thy dry sand is whitened with thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of bones. After a 
brief halt of six hours the journey was re- 
sumed—the heat and the sand being as frightful 
as ever. From Korosko to Moorahd the skel- 
etons of camels numbered about eight per mile ; 
but from Moorahd to Abou Hammed, the latter 
half of the desert journey, they were from six- 
teen to eighteen a mile. At half-past four, May 
23, 1861, Mr. Baker and his company had 
reached Abou Hammed; and at 9.35, A. M., 
May 31st, had arrived at Berber on the Nile, 
thus marching three hundred and seventy-three 
miles in fifteen days. Berber is a large town, 
and is the seat of a Governor or Mudir. The 
people of the town and country are Arabs, 
and are under the jurisdiction of the Pasha of 
Egypt. Halleem Effendi, an ex-governor, was 
resident at Berber, and, in the stay made by 
Mr. Baker, furnished generous displays of hos- 
pitality. 

Being advised by Halleem Effendi that it was 
not the season of the year to follow the White 
Nile, or to travel toward the equator, Mr. Baker 
resolved on exploring the bed of the Atbara. 
A journey of a day and a night brought his 
party to the banks of the river. They found a 
broad surface of white sand, forming at the 
time the dry bed of the river. In no place was 
this bed less than fifteen hundred feet in width, 
while in most places this breadth was much ex- 
ceeded. The banks were from twenty-five to 
thirty feet deep, and had evidently been over- 
flowed; but at the present time the river was 
dead—not only partially dry, but so glaring was 
the sandy bed that the reflection of the sun was 
almost unbearable. As they proceeded, many 
pools of large size were passed. In flood-time, 
a tremendous torrent sweeps down the course 
of the Atbara, and the sudden bends of the 
river are hollowed out by the force of the 
stream to a depth of twenty or thirty feet below 
the general level. In these asylums or reser- 
voirs were huge fish, crocodiles, and turtles, 
and occasionally hippopotami, all in unwelcome 
but inevitable proximity. Many and exciting 
were the adventures in shooting, and afterward 
bringing to shore these latter monsters, of whose 
raw flesh the Arabs were voraciously fond. The 
days were overpowering in their heat, but the 
nights were passed in fair sleep in the open 
air on the sand. 








One evening, it was the 23d of June, and the 
company of travelers were some two hundred 
miles from the junction of the Atbara with the 
Nile, Mr. Baker felt uncommonly weary, and 
at eight o’clock, with others, flung himself as 
usual on the sand bed of the river for a night’s 
repose. He had scarcely composed himself till 
his nerves were disturbed by a low, rumbling 
sound like the roar of lions or muttering thun- 
der. He listened, and the same sound repeated 
itself, rumbling low, yet with a shade more of 
distinctness. It was neither the roar of lions 
nor the mutter of thunder. “I had not heard,” 
said our traveler, “such a sound fof months. I 
was about raising my head to listen, with more 
ease and distinctness, when a confusion of 
voices arose from the Arab’s camp, with a 
sound of many feet, and in a few minutes they 
rushed into my camp, shouting to my men in 
the darkness, ‘E] Bahr! El Bahr!’—the river! 
the river! 

“We were up in an instant, and my interpreter, 
Mahomet, in a state of intense confusion, ex- 
plained that the river was coming down, and 
that the supposed distant thunder was the roar 
of approaching water. 

“Many of the people were asleep on the clean 
sand on the river’s bed; these were quickly 
awakened by the Arabs, who rushed down the 
steep bank to save the skulls of my two hip- 
popotami that were exposed to dry. Hardly 
had they descended, when the sound of the 
river in the darkness beneath told us that the 
water had arrived, and the men, dripping with 
wet, had just sufficient time to drag their heavy 
burdens up the bank. 

“All was darkness and confusion ; every body 
was talking and no one listening, but the great 
event had occurred, the river had arrived ‘like 
a thief in the night.” On the morning of the 
24th of June I stood on the banks of the noble 
Atbara River at the break of day—the wonder 
of the desert! Yesterday there was a barren 
sheet of glaring sand, with a fringe of withered 
bush and trees upon its borders that cut the 
yellow expanse of desert. For days we had 
journeyed along the exhausted bed ; all Nature, 
even in Nature’s poverty, was most poor; no 
bush could boast a leaf; no tree could throw a 
shade; crisp gums crackled upon the stems of 
the mimosas, the sap dried upon the burst bark, 
sprung with the withering heat of the simoom. 
In one night there was a mysterious change— 
wonders of the mighty Nile !—an army of water 
was hastening to the wasted river; there was 
no drop of rain, no thunder-cloud on the horizon 
to give hope, all had,been dry and sultry; dust 
and desolation yesterday—to-day a magnificent 
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stream, some 500 yards in width, and from fifteen 
to twenty feet in depth, flowed through the 
dreary desert! Bamboos and reeds, with trash 
of all kinds, were hurried along the muddy 
waters. Where were all the crowded inhabit- 
ants of the pool? The prison doors were 
broken, the prisoners were released, and rejoiced 
in the mighty stream of the Atbara. 

“The 24th of June, 1861, was a memorable 
day. Although this was actually the beginning 
of my work, I felt that by the experience of this 
night I had obtained a clew to one portion of 
the Nile mystery, and that, as ‘coming events 
cast their shadows before,’ this sudden creation 
of a river was but the shadow of the great 
cause. The rains were pouring in Abyssinia! 
these were sources of the Nile!’ 

As they proceeded the valley widened, till the 
measurement from side to side was over six 
miles, and at the bottom, about two hundred 
feet below the level of the country, flowed the 
river. Gullies and ravines, landslips and minor 
water-courses, made by the now regular after- 
noon showers, were every-where at hand. For 
ages the rains and the stream had been at work 
scooping from the flat table-land the deep and 
broad valley. Here, at last, was found the giant 
laborer that had shoveled the rich loam upon 
the delta of Lower Egypt! Upon the vast flats 
of fertile soil there could be no drainage except 
through soakage. The deep valley was, there- 
fore, the receptacle not only for the water that 
oozed from its sides, but subterranean channels, 
bursting as land-springs from all parts of the 
valley, washed down the more soluble portions 
of earth, and continually wasted the soil. Land- 
slips occurred daily during the rainy season; 
streams of rich mud poured down the valley’s 
slopes, and as the river beneath flowed as a 
swollen torrent, the friable banks toppled down 
into the stream and dissolved. The Atbara in 
no part was ever clear; its waters had a con- 
stant color and thickness of pea-soup. The 
Arab name, “Bahr el Aswat,” or Black River, 
was well-bestowed ; it was the black mother of 
Egypt, still carrying to her offspring the nour- 
ishment that had at first formed the Delta. For 
three years and a half after the discovery of the 
Atbara and its mission, Mr. and Mrs. Baker 
wandered through regions never before trav- 
ersed by European feet, or looked upon by Eu- 
ropean eyes. Dangers and death often stalked 
before them ; but when the peril seemed greatest 
deliverance was vouchsafed. The Arabs of 
Abyssinia were kind and, in the main, true. 
Mr. Baker found their manners and customs 
the same as those of thousands of years ago. 
Their conversation was in the exact style of the 
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Old Testament. “With the Bible in one hand,” 
says Mr. Baker, “and these unchanged tribes 
before the eyes, there is a thrilling illustration 
of the sacred record; the past becomes the 
present; the vail of three thousand years is 
raised, and the living picture is a witness to the 
exactness of the historical description. Their 
theological opinions are the same as those which 
prevailed in remote ages, witi the single addi- 
tion of their belief in Mahomet as the Prophet.” 

As further penetration was made, came new 
and strange phases of experience and adven- 
ture. Among the annoyances was an enemy in 
the shape of a fly, called the seroot. It was 
about the size of a wasp, with an orange-colored 
body, with black and white rings. Its proboscis 
was terrific; it was double and disproportioned, 
being two-thirds the length of the entire insect. 
When this fly attacked rhan or animal, its plan 
was to pierce the skin instantaneously, and at 
the same time to exert every muscle of its body 
by buzzing with its wings, so as to bury the 
instrument to its utmost depth. The puncture 
was like that of a red-hot needle forced suddenly 
an inch into the nerve and muscle. Blood 
flowed at once copiously, but the agony lasted 
for hours. The seroot had a peculiar penchant 
for the long, tender, and cleanly noses of the 
giraffes, and was in the habit of worrying the 
herds in their woodland feeding-places. There 
was a small bird that perched and lingered on 
the noses of the giraffes, gobbling up the seroots 
by the score, but very often these birds, not 
being sated by the supply, would fix their claws 
on the nose of the giraffe, and, by cutting out 
pieces of flesh with their bills, produced dis- 
tressing and dangerous wounds. There was no 
redress in the case of the seroot except in the 
cessation of the rains; the hot, clear breath of 
the sun once enjoyed and continued, the seroot 
suddenly disappeared. Minds of an analogical 
proclivity could find in this insect proof of the 
proposition, that often the apparently insignifi- 
cant occasions very serious distress. An an- 
noyance of elephantine proportions can some- 
times be met and dispatched by a blow in a 
vital part; but an annoyance of seroot qualities, 
who shall be skillful and nimble enough to 
dispatch it ? 

So redolent of all that is novel and exciting 
is almost every page of Mr. Baker’s narrative, 
that it would be impossible to go amiss in 
extracts; yet want of space forbids even one. 
As a rule, Mrs. Baker remained in camp while 
her husband went hunting; this not from any 
personal fear, but from choice, and the necessity 
of acting as housekeeper for her husband and 
his retinue. 
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Lion hunting was the most fruitless and un- 
satisfactory ; hippopotamus the most rewarding ; 
elephant stalking the most common, and rhinoc- 
eros the most dangerous of all the games in- 
dulged in. The rhinoceros, unwieldy as he 
seems, is nimble as an antelope in straightfor- 
ward movement, and vicious as nimble. The 
moment he can snuff a hunter, and his scent is 
extremely keen, his whole being thrills with 
excitement. With the wind favorable a rhinoc- 
eros can locate a party of hunters half a mile 
distant, and woe then to the slowest horse and 
his rider! Maiming or death is almost sure to 
come to one or the other. One day, as Mr. 
Baker and his men were riding along, they were 
suddenly startled by a whiff! whiff! whiff! the 
infallable signal of an attack from a rhinoceros. 
Never was there such a scrimmage! The 
horses shot like lightning, and their riders 
clung for life to their necks. Over big rocks, 
fallen trees, thick kittar thorn bushes, and grass 
ten feet high, armed with points as hard and 
long as needles, they flew, two bull rhinoceri 
making frightfully excellent time in the rear, 
and whiffing hot at every leap. Escape seemed 
impossible; but in descending a hill the party 
scattered to the right and left, and the infuriated 
brutes went tumbling like two huge locomotives 
off the track to the bottom of the hill, unable to 
make side sallies after their tormentors. 

Lions, though demonstrative at night in roar- 
ing, were difficult to discover in the day-time ; 
hence it was a rare thing to shoot one. Desir- 
ous of silencing one that had much troubled 
their inclosure or camp, Mrs. Baker accom- 
panied her husband on a distant nocturnal forest 
excursion. Two or three native hunters were 
along, and after proceeding three or four miles 
the company stopped in a locality much fre- 
quented by the “Lords” of the forest. They 
waited an hour, but no sound of an approaching 
foe; another hour, and yet none; a third, and 
none still. At last the hunters fell asleep, Mr. 
Baker among the number; Mrs. Baker alone sat 
watching and wakeful. Presently she heard a 
slight sound. It was repeated, but she could 
see nothing. At the same instant she touched 
the shoulder of her husband, and, as he roused, 
there dropped from a limb overhead at their 
feet a huge tiger. He seemed as much fright- 
ened as they, and was soon lost in the darkness. 

The night was passed fruitlessly; but in the 
dawn, as they returned home, Mr. Baker being 
the forward one of the group, came suddenly 
face to face, in an abrupt bend of the path, with 
alion. He had a magnificent mane and body, 
and an eye that sparkled like a gem. There 
was no time for salutation. Quick as thought 
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he brought the rifle to his shoulder and fired. 
It was a fair though not a fatal discharge. The 
ball fell too far back of the brain, and broke 
only the spine. But the rage o* the noble 
animal was impotent. He could only slowly 
drag his body, and a second shot put him out 
of his misery. 

The native method of hunting the elephant 
was with swords, each man going on horseback. 
On coming to the haunt of the elephants a party 
of three to five would single out their victim, 
and commence by sending their fastest rider in 
front of the animal. Thus annoyed and enraged 
the elephant would start in a race after the 
horse, and while so engaged the other men, 
with double-edged swords in hand, would follow 
close behind on either side, and at a favorable 
instant would jump from their saddles, and with 
a sudden dextrous and formidable blow would 
cut the elephant’s hind leg just above the foot. 
When struck in both legs he would drop and 
bleed to death in twenty-five minutes. Such 
sport was perilous, for often one or two hunters 
and their horses were killed, the elephant at 
last escaping. 

Toward the close of his book Mr. Baker 
takes occasion to express himself in regard to 
the civilization and Christianization of the vari- 
ous tribes among whom he sojourned. The 
people of Upper Egypt and Abyssinia he thinks 
capable of elevation; “but Central Africa,” he 
remarks, “is inhabited by a race of hopeless 
savages, for whom there is no prospect of civ- 
ilization.” We do not stop to dispute the cor- 
rectness of his conclusion, but shall believe 
that the day is to come when all of that great 
continent shall live and act as Christian men. 


| His conceit in regard to making a dam across 


| itself. 


the Atbara, which shall cause a flow of water 
that will irrigate and make garden beds of the 
Nubian and other North African deserts, is 
pleasant and sensible. It is more—it is feasible, 
and the men are living who will pioneer the 
great work. Pour water for a few hours in any 
spot of the Nubian desert, and vegetation shows 
Only water is wanted there to make all 
things bloom and blossom as the rose. Africa 
has rivers and lakes enough, and the work of 
irrigation will, in a generation or two, be done 
on so grand and successful a scale as to startle 
the world. 





> 


GLorIrFy a lie, legalize a lie, arm and equip a 
lie, consecrate a lie with solemn forms and awful 
penalties, and after all it is nothing but a lie. It 
rots a land and corrupts a people like any other 
lie, and by and by the white light of God’s truth 
shines clear through it, and shows it to be a lie. 
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THE MORNING-GLORY. 





UP against our mother’s window, 
Fronting to the rising sun, 

Climbeth up the morning-glories, 
Every season coming on ; 

Climbing, climbing, never weary, 
Till the Summer-time is gone. 


See it twining, ever twining, 
Truly ’t is a wondrous sight; 

Surely as the sun moves westward, 
Always turning to the right, 

For the bud which rules the motion 
Turns to greet the morning light. 


Here may art secure a lesson, 

When she searches symmetry ; 
Here we Nature’s simple spiral 

In the vine and bud may see— 
Life’s sweet cord which ever linketh 

Flower, and leaf, and fruit, and tree. 


Midst broad heart-leaves green and volant 
Rise these fluted blooms so fair, 
Never chalice from Bohemia 
Could with these sweet cups compare— 
Fit to lift earth’s choicest vintage 
Pledged or held to lips most rare. 


With these dainty goblets carving 
Human chisel vainly vies ; 

Creamy-white, red, blue, and purple, 
Man hath not yet found such dyes; 

Melting blend they with each other, 
As in bow of Summer skies. 


Humming-birds, gemmed, bronzed and burnished, 
Of the golden-shifting hue, 

Poise here o’er each purple beaker, 
Sipping thence the fragrant dew— 

Quaffing these long draughts of nectar, 
Nectar which the fairies brew. 


But the draught for us is richer, 
Searching after God’s design, 

At the lap of Nature kneeling 
To receive her bread and wine; 

Here came Solomon before us, 
Here he drew his love divine. 


To unfold the morning-glory 
Oft our childish fingers tried, 
But the tender twistlets never 
Oped for us their splendor wide, 
Crumpled, torn, they taught us, tampering 
With the springs of life’s denied. 


When the great white wave of sunlight 
Woke the world to life anew, 

At its touch of Orient magic 
How the blossoms open flew— 

Boyhood’s bursts of happy wonder, 
Silver-chased with shining dew! 


Yes, their glory is the morning’s, 
Then these floral vestals rise, 





Each broad, living cup of beauty 
Lifting incense to the skies ; 

Fashioned for one morning’s worship 
Each then folds away and dies. 





THE DEAD SUMMER. 


Au, how she came and went! so stealthily, 

That one can make the short-lived periods seem, 

Even with their wealth of blooms, and song of birds, 
No other than a dream. 





And yet the Summer has withheld no gift 

Such as God annually sends. The grateful shower, 

The glorious sunshine, and the healthful breeze, 
Have blessed each passing hour. 


The seed-time and its cheerful promises 

Of rich reward for labor have been given, 

With luscious fruits, and flowers, like censers filled 
With the sweet breath of heaven. 


Even now, while wrapped in royal drapery, 

Lifeless upon her bier the Summer lies, 

The hills, as if unconscious of her fate, 
Still wear their rich green dyes. 


So quietly she left us, and so fair 
The blushing blossoms looked that last she kissed, 
We did not deem, that any where on earth 

So soon she would be missed. 


But now the sunlight falls with paler beams, 

And sadder look upon the tender grass ; 

And winds, ah me, the plaintive, wandering winds, 
Chant dirges as they pass! 


While the lone cricket by my cottage door, 

All tendency to lighter moods restraining, 

Breaks the deep stillness of this Autumnal eve 
With rhythmical complaining. 


Somewhere a Summer waits, that in due time 
Will come and smile upon this dead one’s sleeping, 
And open into bloom the folded buds 

Which Spring has in her keeping. 


And those who wait and watch will greet with cheers 
Each joyous signal of her queenly coming, 
And Nature will break out in songs again, 

Sweet as the brooklet’s humming. 


Thus one by one the hurrying seasons pass, 

Each cycle narrower to our human seeming, 

Till, glancing backward, lo! the brief years lie 
Like some delusive dreaming. 


Only the good and true, of all our acts, 

Like timid stars from out the darkness stealing, 

Strike their pure lights along the slope of Time, 
Life’s real worth revealing. 


——_—_ -e¢ ——___— 


Wuat profits us that we from heaven derive 
A soul immortal, and with looks erect 
Survey the stars, if, like the brutal kind, 

We follow where our passions lead the way? 
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THE AGE OF ST. PAUL. 


i. ascended the throne A. D. 81. 
Nero had been driven from it thirteen 
years before, A. D. 68. If St. John was about 
seventy at the time of Domitian’s accession, he 
would be fifty-seven at the death of Nero. He 
was, therefore, still in the vigor of his manhood 
when St. Paul, and very probably also St. Peter, 
was put to death. We are now in the immedi- 
ate age of our Lord’s contemporaries. The 
Roman world had groaned under Nero for four- 
teen years. What shall we say of this monster 
in human form? It would be impossible for 
any man of the slightest modesty to read aloud 
Suetonius’s account of his life, so abominable 
are his recorded acts of vice. No wonder that 
the popular traditions of the Church regarded 
this man as the incarnate antichrist; there is 
hardly a crime mentioned in St. Paul’s memora- 
ble picture of the degradation of the heathen, 
in the first chapter of the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, that was not in him carried to excess. 
No wonder that he should have been a perse- 
cutor of Christians, for he was a persecutor of 
the human race. The only intelligible account 
to be given of him, and one which his history 
renders probable, is that charitably suggested 
by Niebuhr, that he was mad. Yet, for fourteen 
years, he ruled the civilized world. Strange 
that he should have been so long endured! It 
will not be useless to recall the exact circum- 
stances of Nero’s fall, as they are detailed to us 
by his biographer. 

It was at Naples, on the anniversary of the 
day on which, nine years before, he had mur- 
dered his mother, that Nero heard of the revolt 
of his armies in the Gallic provinces. For a 
time he made light of the danger; but soon 
messenger after messenger arriving, and matters 
appearing serious, he determined to return to 
Rome; and when he heard that the armies in 
Spain had joined in the Gallic revolt, his levity 
gave way to despair. The Romans believed 
that, in those days of consternation, he medita- 
ted the most outrageous cruelties—to murder 
all connected with the Gallic provinces who 
happened to be in Rome, as implicated in the 


conspiracy of the revolted armies—to invite the’ 


whole Senate to a feast and poison them—to set 
fire to the city, and turn loose the wild beasts 
of the amphitheater among the citizens, that he 
might the better prevent them from exerting 
themselves to extinguish the flames. But if he 
really entertained such mad schemes, he aban- 
doned them and began to prepare for war. The 
spirit of revolt was, however, fast spreading 
from the provinces to Rome. The people were 





suffering from scarcity, and soon broke out into 
seditious murmurs. 

Horrid dreams are now said to have disturbed 
Nero’s guilty conscience: every thing seemed 
to his excited imagination to predict that his 
end was near. The news from the revolted 
provinces became worse and worse; and, terri- 
fied lest the people should rise against him, he 
provided himself with poison and began to pre- 
pare for flight. But the soldiers immediately 
about his person, whom he wished to accom- 
pany him, now excused themselves or openly 
disobeyed him. He passed a miserable night, 
meditating vain schemes to avert the public 
vengeance. About midnight he sprang from his 
bed, found that the guard had withdrawn from 
the palace, sent to the houses of his chief fa- 
vorites, and receiving no answer went forth him- 
self to implore their aid; but every door was 
now closed against him. He returned to his 
chamber, which he found plundered, and even 
his poison was gone. He now called in vain for 
some one to slay him, and when he could not 
find an executioner, rushed forth, as if determ- 
ined to throw himself into the Tiber. His cour- 
age, however, soon failed him, and now, at the 
suggestion of a freedman, he set forth on horse- 
back, half dressed as he was, covering his face, 
and disguised in a threadbare cloak, and with 
only four attendants, one of whom was the infa- 
mous companion of his lust. There was a 
shock of an earthquake that night, and light- 
ning, as if to terrify him with omens of still 
greater evil. As he passed the camp, he dis- 
tinctly heard the soldiers imprecating disasters 
on his head. Some passengers who met his 
party on the road whispered, “They are in pur- 
suit of Nero;” others asked what news of Nero 
in the city. One soldier whom he passed recog- 
nized and saluted him, as the stumbling of his 
horse forced him for a moment to disclose his 
face. 

And now his party approached his freedman’s 
villa, four miles from Rome. They dismounted 
and scrambled through the shrubs and briers to 
the back of the house. Here he was forced to 
hide himself underground: his friends urged 
him to die by his own hand and save himself 
from the insults that awaited him. Hesitating 
he bade them dig: his grave, and gave the meas- 
ure of it for his stature, telling them to put 
some pieces of marble, and prepare water and 
fine wood for his corpse, while he shed many 
tears, and lamented that the world should by 
his untimely death be deprived of so famous a 
musician. And now a messenger arrived from 
Rome to tell his freedmen that the Senate had 
declared Nero a public enemy, and decreed that 
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he should die by the most disgraceful execution. 
In terror he seized two daggers, but when he 
had tried their edge he sheathed them, and said | 
that his hour was not yet come. Then he 

begged his companion to show him the example 

of a brave death, and reproached himself for 

his hesitation. And now the men approached 
who were ordered to bring him alive to justice, | 
when at last, with the help of one of his com- 

panions, he wounded himself in the throat. In | 
a moment the officer of the pursuing soldiers 
entered and tried to stanch the wound, but it 
was too late, and the soldiers drew back in hor- 
ror from the sight of the staring eyes which 
started from his head and told that he was gone 
beyond the reach of human justice. He per- 
ished thus miserably in the thirty-second year 
of his age, having been born within a few years 
after our Lord’s crucifixion. 

And now we turn back four years, to the days 
when Nero was in the zenith of his mad career. 
He was at Antium, a Latin town on the sea- 
coast, when news reached him that a dreadful 
fire had burst out at Rome. It began on the 
19th of July in some shops where fuel was sold, 
between the Palatine and Ceelian Hills, and 
raged without any check for six days amid the 
thickly peopled, irregularly built streets of the 
ancient city, first destroying the houses on the 
low grounds, and afterward rising to the build- 
ings on the hills. No more vivid picture of 
such a calamity can be drawn than that in which 
Tacitus has set before us the hurry, consterna- 
tion, and misery which followed every-where in 








the track of the devouring flames, while in the 
midst of the universal ruin many wretched in- 
cendiaries hindered the citizens from defending | 
their property, and even cast brands to spread 
the conflagration ; perhaps only to increase their 
own chance of plunder, but loudly proclaiming 
that they acted under orders from the court. | 
Nero himself did not return to Rome till danger 
approached his own palace, and when he arrived 
his attempts to save it were ineffectual. On the 
sixth day the fire was brought under by throw- 
ing down a great number of buildings; but it 
burst out again and seems to have raged for 
three days longer, spreading now in the more 
open parts of the city, and, therefore, with less 
loss of human life and private property, but in- 
volving more of the temples and porticos in 
destruction. 

Nero, on his return, while the fire lasted had 
exerted himself for the relief of the sufferers; 
had opened his gardens for their reception, 
caused temporary dwellings to be erected for 
them, and taken steps to cheapen the price of 
corn. But these considerate measures failed 





to conciliate the multitude, for among them the 
story was commonly believed that while the 
conflagration was at its worst he amused him- 
self by a scenic representation, in which he sang 
the burning of Troy, as if in mockery of the 
destruction of his own capital. It was believed 
also that at least the second outbreak of the fire 
had not been accidental, and that Nero had 
sought for himself the glory of building a new 
city from the utter ruin of the old. Of the four- 
teen districts into which Rome was divided four 
only remained uninjured; three were utterly 
leveled with the ground, and the seven others 
contained little but smoldering ruins. All the 
ancient temples were consumed, with the whole 
store of the great remains of Grecian art, and 
other memorials of a thousand victories. 

When the time came when men had recovered 
from the calamity, Nero sought to restore the 
city with much greater beauty, taking every 
pains that it should be made more healthy as 
well as splendid. He sought also to show the 
people that he attributed the calamity to the 
anger of the gods, whom he now strove to pro- 
pitiate by every rite of heathen worship. Yet 
the historian tells us men could not be per- 
suaded that he was not himself the author of 
the fire; and then follows a well-known passage, 
which it may be well to give entire. 

To free himself from this suspicion, Nero ac- 
cused and delivered over to the most unusual 
tortures, as authors of the late calamity, the 
people commonly called Christians, whom all 
hated for their crimes. “These men,” says the 
historian, “took their name from their leader 
Christ, who in the reign of Tiberius had been 
executed under the Procurator Pontius Pilate. 
Their destructive superstition, repressed for a 
time, had afterward burst out anew and spread, 
not through Judea only, the first seat of the 
malady, but even in the Imperial City, where all 
that is pestilent and vile in every country is sure 
to collect and grow. Some of these Christians 
then were at first seized, who confessed their 
crime, and afterward on their testimony a great 
multitude was convicted, not so much because 
the charge of having caused the fire was brought 
home to them, as because they were regarded 
as enemies of the human race. These per- 
sons,” he continues, “were not only put to death, 
but exposed to mockery in their execution. 
They were sewn up in the skins of wild beasts 
and exposed to dogs, crucified, or given to the 
flames, being wrapped in pitch when day failed, 
that, as they slowly expired, they might serve as 
torches to lighten up the darkness.” (This is 
the persecution which the biographer before 
quoted reckons among the good deeds of Nero.) 
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Nero gave the use of his own gardens for this 
spectacle, and celebrated on the occasion the 
games of the circus, himself mixing with people 
or borne along in his chariot in the garb of a 
charioteer. Hence, says Tacitus, though the 
men were criminals and: deserved the worst 
punishment, they gained compassion as being 
sacrificed, not for the good of the public, but to 
glut one man’s cruelty. 

And here we must ask, where was St. Paul 
while these atrocities were perpetrated against 
his beloved brethren of the Roman Church, for 
history certainly teiis us that he was at Rome 
both shortly before and shortly after this fire? 
It has been observed that it is not improbable 
that the Christians had given some cause to the 
heathen for fixing on them the charge of having 
been in some way connected with the conflagra- 
tion. We know both from our Lord’s prophe- 
cies in St. Matthew, and from the tone of almost 
all the epistles, that they looked forward to a 
day not distant when God would visit the wicked 
world in judgment, and the earth should be 
burned with fire before Christ came back to 
make all things new. When, therefore, they 
saw the great capital of the world, and the cen- 
ter of its vices, thus involved in apparently 
hopeless conflagration, we can not doubt that 
many of them believed this calamity to be the 
ushering in of the great day of judgment. It 
can not be doubted that such would sternly re- 
buke the heathens around them, and some 
might forget what spirit they were of, and point 
exultingly to the progress of the devastating 
flames as the fulfillment of warnings which they 
had often uttered to deaf ears. This may ac- 
count for Nero’s conduct, and for the hatred 
which seems already to have been felt by the 
people of Rome against what they would natu- 
rally have otherwise regarded at this time as an 
inoffensive and contemptible sect. Certainly the 
persecution raged severely, and did not end with 
this year. 

St. Paul had come to Rome from Judea some 
time before. We may place his first arrival in 
the capital in the year 61 A. D., the eighth of 
Nero; the fire was in 64. At that time he re- 
mained there two whole years, living in his own 
hired house, though a prisoner under military 
restraint, “preaching the kingdom of God, and 
teaching those things which concern the Lord 
Jesus Christ with all confidence, no man forbid- 
ding him.” Doubtless many of those who en- 
dured the tortures we have just read of had 
received their knowledge of the doctrine which 
now made them constant in suffering from the 
apostle’s own lips. St. Luke’s history in the 
book of the Acts fails us at the end of these 





two years of St. Paul’s imprisonment; that is, 
one year before the burning of the city; and we 
are left to gather from the epistles what had be- 
come of St. Paul during that one year. Most 
probably he had been acquitted on his trial be- 
fore the Emperor, and had left Italy. Before 
his martyrdom he had time, there is reason to 
believe, to accomplish his projected journey to 
Spain, revisit his beloved converts in Asia 
Minor and in Macedonia, and spent the Winter 
at Nicopolis on the coast of the Hadriatic, over 
against Italy, within an easy journey of Rome. 
We can not say with exactness when, or for 
what specific reason, he returned to the capital, 
but history tells us that he was not absent more 
than four years. He probably left Rome at the 
close of his first imprisonment, shortly before 
the fire: he had returned and was again a pris- 
oner, and closed his second imprisonment by 
his martyrdom a few months before the death 
of Nero. St. Paul at Rome, preaching the Gos- 
pel in the days of Nero, brought almost into 
daily connection with the palace where the ty- 
rant dwelt, presents one of the most thrilling 
contrasts in all history. We have seen what 
Nero was; we know St. Paul from his epistles. 

During the two years of St. Paul’s earlier im- 
prisonment, the tyrant who at first, under the 
influence of Burrhus and Seneca, had reigned 
with some show of moderation, was bursting 
forth without restraint. Burrhus and Seneca 
were the guardians of Nero’s youth, and were 
able for a time to retain their influence when he 
had ascended the throne. It was generally be- 
lieved that Nero chiefly owed his elevation to 
Burrhus, who had great authority among the 
Pretorian Guards. He was a stern soldier, 
whose virtue may, on the whole, be admired, 
considering the times in which he lived. Sen- 
eca was an accomplished man of the world and 
philosopher, and certainly knew what was right, 
and respected goodness, whatever were his own 
habits of life, as to which there is considerable 
doubt. 

Burrhus held the second office in the empire, 
that of prefect of the Praetorian Guards. It 
must have been into his hands that St. Paul was 
delivered by the centurion, who brought him from 
Judea, as we read in Acts xxviii, 16, “When we 
came to Rome; the centurion delivered the pris- 
oners to the captain of the guard;” in other 
words, the prefect of the Prztorians, Burrhus. 
But Burrhus’s influence expired with that very 
year. Nero hated the restraint of his upright- 
ness, and tried to deprive him of his power. 
Burrhus had not acted as he ought in the matter 
of the murder of the Emperor’s mother. He 
was, though perhaps reluctantly, an agcomplice 
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before the fact in this unnatural crime, and he 
could scarcely complain if now he whom he had 
allowed to murder his mother deserted his early 
friend. In 62, shortly after St. Paul came to 
Rome, Burrhus died; as many believed, pois- 
oned by the Emperor’s command. 

The death of Burrhus shook the power of 
Seneca; he was henceforth quite unable to re- 
strain his former pupil; indeed, there were cer- 
tainly some flagrant defects in the character of 
this philosopher very inconsistent with the sen- 
timents which posterity to this day admires in 
his writings; and while the tyrant could not 
shake himself free from the influence which his 
former tutor exerted over him, he still could 
scarcely feel for him that respect and care which 
might have been a security, even when he be- 
gan to hate him. Seneca had been Nero’s tutor, 
and with Burrhus had generally contributed to 
his elevation to the throne. He is supposed to 
have written the Emperor’s early addresses to 
the Senate; but one of these, at least, can not 
have increased the pupil’s respect for his master. 
Seneca made the young man, in his first public 
oration after his accession, speak in terms of 
high-flown praise of the deceased Emperor 
Claudius, when it was well known that both 
tutor and pupil despised him; indeed, Seneca 
did not hesitate afterward to publish a bitter 
satire on the man whose memory he had thus 
insulted by his eulogy. Again, Seneca was by 
profession a rigid Stoic, yet he had used his 
influence in the State to acquire a fortune, such 
as few subjects ever possessed, while the splen- 
dor of his houses imitated even that of the 
Emperor. 

Doubtless a philosopher, holding the chief 
seat of influence in such a court, was much out 
of place, and his position must have called for 
many unworthy compromises. Nothing, for ex- 
ample, whatever we think of Burrhus, can jus- 
tify Seneca’s conduct in reference to Nero’s 
murder of his mother, Agrippina. Agrippina 
had been the benefactress of Seneca, and, aban- 
doned woman as she was, she had a right to 
expect that he never would give his consent to 
her being sacrificed to the unnatural hatred of 
her still more abandoned son; yet when Nero, 
as the great historian has described, attempted 
to rid himself of his mother by the horrible de- 
vice of enticing her to visit him at Baia, and 
sending her home at night, after an evening 
spent amid all appearances of respect and re- 
turning affection, in a vessel which he had pre- 
pared by machinery to go to pieces in the water, 
and the wretched woman had escaped from the 
waves almost by a miracle, Seneca, called by 
Burrhus ‘into the Emperor’s counsel, to quiet 





his terror on the prospect of his mother’s ven- 
geance, was the first to suggest that the sword 
might more surely accomplish the purpose in 
which the waves had failed. The deed was 
done that very night—in the villa on the coast 
of which she had been born—as the mother lay 
in bed exhausted by the perils of her shipwreck, 
waiting, not without strange forebodings, for 
some message to bring her the congratulations 
of her son. ‘Fhe sailors, who had failed in their 
first attempt, now ordered to make all sure in 
the second, soon dispatched her; but the 
wretched matricide, who waited the intelligence 
at Baiz, was overwhelmed when he thought 
deliberately of what he had done. He fled from 
a spot full of horrors, for he dared not, we are 
told, look any longer upon that sea which had 
been the witness of his cowardly and unnatural 
crime. And there Seneca was at hand to aid 
him in the perplexity, which doubtless increased 
his remorse ; for Agrippina’s influence was great 
with the soldiers, as springing from the ancient 
lineage of the Czsars, a daughter of their most 
beloved commander. A story was invented, 
and deliberately embodied in a letter to the 
Senate, written, to judge by the fragment of it 
which has come down to us, in a rhetorical style, 
and which the historian tells us Seneca himself 
composed. The story seems to have been that 
Agrippina had sent an assassin to destroy her 
son, and that she had died by her own hand 
when she discovered that her crime had failed. 
All this had happened in 59 A. D. Burrhus 
died in 62. Seneca did not follow his friend to 
the grave till 65, the year of the persecution of 
the Christians. Seneca, therefore, was living 
during the whole time of St. Paul’s first impris- 
onment in the capital. But he had lost his 
power to restrain Nero. 

From what we have now said, it will be ob- 
served that Seneca might well have seen this 
remarkable prisoner, who was teaching with a 
power of which his luxurious life knew nothing, 
and on heavenly motives, which his stoical 
philosophy would have despised, because it 
could not comprehend those very lessons of a 
self-denying, upright life which he delighted in 
embodying in his writings, seeking perhaps to 
forget the misery of the vicious scenes around 
him, while he spoke of what his nature, reason, 
and conscience told him men ought to be. Sen- 
eca may have seen St. Paul. His brother Gallio 
certainly once saw him in his proconsulate of 
Achaia, when, as we read in the eighteenth 
chapter of the Acts, nine or ten years before 
this time, the Jews of Corinth had made insur- 
rection, with one accord, against Paul, and 
brought him to the judgment-seat—of Gallio, 
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the proconsul—saying, “This fellow persuadeth 
men to worship God, contrary to the law.” 
Gallio had refused to listen to the questions 
thus attempted to be forced upon his notice, 
and had interrupted Paul when about to address 
him. And if Seneca ever met the apostle, we 
can not doubt that he regarded him as his 
brother did, of whom it is written, that, despis- 
ing what seemed to his philosophic heathen 
pride a contemptible squabble between two con- 
tending sects of fanatical Jews, he drove or 
dismissed the disputants from his judgment- 
Seat. 

During the two years of St. Paul’s residence 
in Rome at this time, Seneca’s power was fast 
declining. The tyrant’s marriage with his in- 
famous mistress, Poppza, to pave his way for 
which seems to have been one of his motives 
in the murder of his mother, followed quickly 
upon the death of Burrhus, and, as if in right- 
eous retribution for the part Seneca had taken 
in abetting this atrocious crime, all the influence 
of this unprincipled woman, as well as that of 
the new favorite Tigellinus, would seem to have 
been now used against the philosopher. Accu- 
sations had crowded thick upon him before the 
emperor’s marriage. To meet these he had 
sought an interview with the Emperor, and ina 
studied address demanded permission to retire 
into private life, offering to give up all the vast 
possessions which exposed him to the continual 
assault of envy. But Nero answered him with 
hypocritical marks of regard, and even affection, 
and reserved his complete ruin till a later time. 
This interview took place a year after the date 
we have assigned for St. Paul’s arrival in Rome. 
And Seneca now retired from public life, busied 
himself with literature, and soon, as the Em- 
peror’s flagrant acts of wickedness grew more 
and more atrocious, terrified lest he should be 
in some way involved in the odium of his crimes, 
on plea of failing health shut himself in his own 
chamber. Two years, however, had scarcely 
passed before the long-expected blow fell, and 
he received his imperial pupil’s commands to 
cease from annoying him by living any longer. 
The philosopher, as is we!l known, met death 
with all that collected resolution which so often 
gave grandeur to the last moments of the better 
Romans, showing that they were by nature 
Stoics, even when they knew nothing of the 
teachings of that sect. In that trying hour he 
presented a marked contrast to the wretched 
pusillanimity shown, as we have seen, three 
years afterward in the death of his unnatural 
murderer. It is remarkable that Seneca and 
his brother Gallio died each by his own hand 
in the same year. No wonder that suicide was 








then common, and the heathen philosophers of 
the Stoic school were then loud in pronouncing 
it an act of virtue, for men living then in the 
Roman court were in the midst of a very pan- 
demonium, from which, as heathens, they could 
not think it wrong to escape by any means ; 
and the power of escaping from life seemed to 
them to be the only independence left to each 
in the universal slavery—the only certain de- 
fense for each against suffering the last extrem- 
ities of unendurable tyranny. 

But we return to St. Paul’s history. Those 
self-satisfied philosophers might have learned a 
better and nobler lesson had they been willing 
to be taught by the old man, broken down by 
years and infirmities, who looked forth in those 
same days—not like them, from the luxurious 
gardens and villas in which they treated of the 
noble endurance of hardships—but from some 
humble home, probably in an obscure region of 
the town, where he was forced day and night to 
endure the presence of the coarse soldier, ac- 
cording to the customs of the Roman law, to 
whom his arm was chained. Such is the mean- 
ing of the expression that St. Paul lived, in his 
first imprisonment, in his own hired house. 
Though he lived in his own lodgings, and all 
had access to him while waiting for his trial, he 
was always under the guard of a soldier, to 
whom it was the custom that the prisoner should 
be chained. This was a great indulgence, com- 
pared with the misery of being cast into the 
common prison, but it was still felt by him to 
be a severe trial, as the many allusions to his 
chain in his Epistles, written at this time, show. 

The state of Rome, we have seen, was now 
fast approaching to its worst phase. Nero’s 
mad cruelty and lust were fast bursting forth to 
those excesses which soon afterward exhausted 
the world’s patience. It is a striking thought 
how the soldier, who one day was thus watching 
St. Paul, was obliged to be present at the assem- 
bly of the Christians at his house while he 
prayed and preached, might next day be keep- 
ing guard at the door of Nero’s chamber, or be 
sent forth to execute one of those deeds of blood 
which spread terror almost daily through the 
city. 

Circumstances, which we can only conjecture, 
delayed St. Paul’s trial for a long time; and 
God used this comparative rest of his servant 
for the edification of his Church. We have seen 
that he was daily engaged in building up the 
faith of the Roman converts and adding to their 
number. Many of those who died a few years 
afterward in Nero’s savage persecution, no doubt 
owed their knowledge of the truth to their ad- 
mission to this kind home in which the apostle 
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received all who came to him. Here also he 
wrote many epistles, which have cheered and 
edified the Universal Church ever since; for in 
his bonds, as much as in the days of his liberty, 
there pressed upon St. Paul the care of all the 
Churches. He wrote now and dispatched from 
Rome his Epistle to Philemon—a most precious | 
document, as showing how the apostle, amid | 
his many anxieties, did not neglect the very 
least and poorest. Onesimus, a runaway slave, 
reckoned one of the most abject of mankind in 
those days of barbarous slavery, had been 
brought to join the company that worshiped in 
Paul’s house. The apostle had known his mas- 
ter, Philemon, at Colossz, in Asia, and he sends 
the man back to him with a letter that breathes 
the very essence of Christian consideration both 
for the master and the servant who had deserted 
him. With this letter he sent also his epistles 
to the Colossian Church and to the Ephesians. 
Soon afterward he wrote to the Philippians—an 
epistle, as all will remember, full of the ten- 
derest expressions of regard to a Church which 
well deserved his praise. This epistle is, for 
our present purpose, much to be noted for the | 
two allusions it contains to the progress Chris- 
tianity was making in the very palace of the 
abandoned Emperor, and amid the rough sol- 
diers of his guard. , Ch. iv, 22: “All the saints 
salute you, chiefly they that are of Czesar’s | 
household.” Ch. i, 12: “But I would ye should | 
understand, brethren, that the things which have | 
happened unto me have fallen out rather unto | 
the furtherance of the Gospel; so that my bonds 
in Christ are manifest in all the palace,” or, as 
the word may be better translated, in all the 
Pretorian camp. 

Time wore away amid these varied labors ; 
but at last the day for the trial came. Very 
striking is the picture drawn by Conybeare and 
Howson of the scene which must have here 
been presented when at last St. Paul’s appeal 
came on for hearing, and he stood in the imme- 
diate presence of the tyrant: 

“Nero, after the example of Augustus, heard 
appeals in criminal causes in the imperial palace, 
whose ruins still crown the Palatine. Here, at 
one end of a splendid hall, lined with the pre- 
cious marbles of Egypt and of Libya, we must 
imagine the Casar seated in the midst of his 
assessors. These counselors, twenty in num- 
ber, were men of the highest rank and greatest 
influence. The judge in this case, now at the 
age of twenty-five, had, besides many other 
victims, murdered his innocent wife—his first 
wife, Octavia—and his adopted brother, Bri- 
tannicus, and had dyed his hands in the blood 
cf his mother. Yet even these enormities had | 

















disgusted the Romans less than his prostitution 
of the imperial purple by publicly performing as 
a musician on the stage, and as a charioteer in 
the circus. His degrading want of dignity and 
insatiate appetite for vulgar applause drew tears 
from the counselors and servants of his house, 
who could see him slaughter his nearest rela- 
tives without remonstrance. Before the tribunal 
of this blood-stained adulterer, Paul the apostle 
was now brought in fetters, in the custody of 
his military guard. We may be sure that he, 
who had so often stood undaunted before the 
delegates of the Imperial throne, did not quail 
when he was at last confronted with its mas- 
ter—one so deserving of his contempt. His 
life was not in Nero’s hands; he knew that 
while the Lord had work for him on earth he 
would shield him from the tyrant’s sword, and 
if his work were over he would gladly depart 
and be with Christ, which was far better. 

“We know not whether in his defense he 
entered on this occasion into the peculiar doc- 
trines of that sect to which he belonged, basing 
them as he ever did on the resurrection of the 
dead, and reasoning of righteousness, temper- 
ance, and judgment to come. If he did, he had 
one auditor, at least, who had more need to 
tremble than Felix. But doubtless a seared 
conscience and a universal frivolity of character 
rendered Nero proof against emotions, which 
for a moment shook the nerves of a less auda- 
cious criminal.” 

The trial ended, we have every reason to 
believe, in St. Paul’s acquittal. The charge 
against him was threefold. This we gather 
from the accusation made before deliberately 
by his countrymen, and his answer to it, when, 
to avoid their unjust judgment, he appealed 
from the provincial governor to the Emperor. 
He was accused of heresy, sacrilege, and treason, 
The first—his heresy against the Jewish relig- 


| ion—though it had endangered his life in his 


own land, would be very lightly, if at all, re- 
garded when he came to stand before the 
heathen rulers; but the other two, even the 
second, were grave offenses according to the 
Roman law. The Jewish religion was at this 
time under the protection of the state. St. Paul 
was accused of having disturbed the Jews in 
the exercise of their worship, by attempting to 
profane their temple. But the third charge was 
by far the most serious. He was a ringleader 
of a new and seditious sect, and was every- 
where disturbing the peace of the empire by 
agitation. 

We have no means of stating, except from 
conjecture, what the circumstances of the trial 
were. Nero, according to the usage of the day, 
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must have himself presided. About this time, 
as we learn from history, a deputation of Jews 
on other matters came to Rome, and some of 
these were perhaps the apostle’s accusers. It 
is surprising that the influence of the infamous 
Poppza, whom in 62 we have seen Nero had 
married, and who in 63 was, from the birth of 
her daughter, at the very hight of her power, 
should not have prevailed to cause the apostle 
to be put to death. For this infamous woman 
was, strange to say, a Jewish proselyte, and in 
intimate communication with leading Jews of 
the time. It has been conjectured that perhaps 
another influence, equally corrupt, strove in this 
instance to resist her. Nero had at this time a 
favorite freedman, put to death by the succeed- 
ing Emperor, of whom we read in the 16th 
chapter of the Romans and the 11th verse, that 
he had Christian converts in his household. 
“Greet them,” says St. Paul, writing to the 
Roman Church a few years before, “that be of 
the household of Narcissus, which are in the 
Lord.” The influence of this Narcissus, Nero’s 
freedman, may have been put forth against 
Poppza, and thus one corrupt influence may 
have counterbalanced the other, and left Nero 
to do an act of justice. This, however, is also 
conjecture. All we learn with tolerable cer- 
tainty is, that the trial ended in an acquittal. 
And now that he was acquitted he went forth, 
we may suppose, with a thankful heart—old and 
infirm as he was, he was near seventy—still 
revolving great schemes of what he would do 
on earth for his beloved Master. The few 
years passed quickly amid his abundant labors, 
and he moved with great rapidity from place to 
place, visiting all the countries we have before 
mentioned in east and west, adding also to the 
legacy for posterity which he was accumulating 
in his writings—for in these years he wrote the 
2d to Timothy and the Epistle to Titus. At 
the end of this time we find him again within 
an easy journey of Rome, on the coast of the 
Hadriatic. In the interval, as we have seen, 
had happened the fire of Rome and the dread- 
ful persecution of the Christians which followed. 
Why St. Paul came again to Rome, whether he 
came willingly to finish work which in his last 
visit he had left imperfect, or whether he was 
seized at Nicopolis on the charge of having 
been concerned in the fire, we can not tell. All 
we know is, that he certainly came to Rome, 
and was again a prisoner, probably in the Sum- 
mer of 68, the year of Nero’s death. Neither 
can we say for certain to what sort of imprison- 
ment he was now subjected. It was certainly 
severe. We have the authentic record of his 
feelings in the second Epistle which he now 











wrote to Timothy: that noble Epistle—the 
last dying words of the great apostle—which 
breathes the very spirit of his martyrdom. 

Nero had made a long tour in Greece, in 
which he gave unrestrained vent to his almost 
insane love of being praised for his proficiency 
in music and poetry. And while the imperial 
player wandered from place to place, visiting 
the games, and asto nding the world by the 
spectacle of an Emperor on the stage, he left 
the care of Rome and Italy to his freedman 
Helius,.a fit representative of such a monster. 
It was probably before this man that St. Paul 
was summoned to appear. 2 Timothy iv, 16: 
“ At my first answer no man stood with me, but 
all men forsook me: I pray God that it may 
not be laid to their charge.” The first three 
chapters of the Epistle are full of exhortations 
to his son in the faith, showing how he is to 
bear himself in the dangerous days that were 
coming on; and he expresses an earnest desire 
and hope that as he has escaped from his first 
interview with Nero’s representative, he may 
still be spared long enough to see his son once 
more when he returned from the East. Ch. iv, 
21: “Do thy diligence to come before Winter.” 
He seems to be making preparations for his 
trial. “The books I left at Troas, and espe- 
cially the parchments, bring with thee.” But 
he seems to have no expectation that he will 
now escape with life. Ch. iv, 6: “I am now 
ready to be offered, and the time of my de- 
parture is at hand. I have fought a good fight, 
I have kept the faith: henceforth there is laid 
up for me a crown of righteousness, which the 
Lord, the righteous judge, shall give to me at 
that day.” He expected, no doubt, to live till 
the Winter; but there is every reason to believe 
that God had decreed otherwise. 

All history makes the Apostle fall before the 
death of Nero. We know not where, during 
the short interval, he was imprisoned; _per- 
haps again in a private house, though strictly 
watched; perhaps, as the old tradition says, in 
the Mamertine prison below the Capitol. That 
gloomy monument of guilt and misery pre- 
served from the earliest times of the old Roman 
kings, seven or eight hundred years before, in 
which the Moorish usurper, Jugurtha, had been 
starved to death—the accomplices of Catiline 
strangled—and where Sejanus met his death. 
There is a cell still pointed out in this prison 
said to have been occupied both by St. Peter 
and St. Paul. But this is all uncertain tradi- 
tion. In his prison, wherever it was, he was 
visited by the brethren: most of them, doubt- 
less, of low degree, but not all unknown. “There 
salute thee,” he says to Timothy, writing from 
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his prison, “Pudens, Linus, and Claudia”— 
Linus, afterward bishop of the Roman Church ; 
Pudens, whom there is good reason to identify 
with the son of a Roman senator commemorated 
in the poetry of the age; Claudia, his bride, 
sung by the same poet, perhaps the daughter 
of a British king. But soon the prison-gates 
opened; Paul, we may suppose, was heard again 
before the prefect of the city, and condemned. 
Being a Roman citizen, he was spared the indig- 
nity of crucifixion or of being thrown to the 
wild beasts. He went forth, history tells us, 
without the city on the Ostia road; and there 
his head was severed from his body by the 
sword. A spot is marked out by tradition as 
that on which he fell, called, from a legend con- 
nected with his death, the “ Three Fountains.” 
The gate which leads to it is still called by St. 
Paul’s name, and the great Church of St. Paul 
stands hard by, first erected by the Emperor 
Constantine, in memory of the martyrdom. The 
body was probably conveyed away by his weep- 
ing friends, to be buried secretly in the cata- 
combs. ' 

Nobly, doubtless, St. Paul bore himself to 
the last as he had lived, and died rejoicing. 
Almost his last authentic words are those of 
2 Timothy iv, 17, 18: “The Lord stood with 
me and comforted me, and I was delivered out 
of the mouth of the lion. And the Lord shall 
deliver me from every evil work, and will pre- 
serve me unto his heavenly kingdom.” There 
is a contrast in these burning words to the cold 
stoicism of Seneca. What a contrast to the 
dark fate of his detested persecutors, of both of 
whom God relieved the world the very Summer 
after St. Paul fell, within a few miles of the spot 
which saw his calmly rejoicing Christian end! 





THE SCHOOLMASTER AND HIS SON. 
A STORY OF THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
THE FULFILLMENT. 


PON the following day my colleague, over 

in Winterhausen, celebrated his silver 
wedding. My little son, John, whom he had 
carried to the baptismal font, rose early, and 
went out into our vineyard to pluck twin clus- 
ters of early grapes, which he had discovered 
there some days before, and carry them with 
our congratulations to his godfather. The 
warder had promised to open for him the gate 
which, during the night, was always closed. As 
the boy went away, I ascended to the Church 
tower and rang the morning bell. A reply came 
immediately over from Winterhausen. Thus, 





for years, we had been wont to exchange our 
morning salutations. 

But never had my early greeting so come 
from my full heart as upon this day. For he 
who has lived five-and-twenty years in happy 
marriage has experienced much of the grace of 
God in joy and sorrow. I recalled all the years 
during which we had been friends and neigh- 
bors ; I thought how pale and sorrowful he had 
looked as we bore his only child, Ulric, my be- 
loved godson, to the church-yard—when, to all 
my words of consolation, his reply had been: 

“Ulric! my friend Ulric! I have put off the 
robe of joy and put on that of sorrow!” And 
still, now serene and free from care, he could 
return my salutation, while I in these times of 
so much peril to our youth, looking with a de- 
spairing glance into the future of my first-born 
and wayward son, could almost envy the lot of 
the childless. 

When our morning greeting was over, I tar- 
ried for a moment by the belfry window, and 
gazed out upon the fresh morning landscape. 
The sun had risen, and his golden rays lit up 
the summits of the vineyards; but over valley 
and river lay a deep mist, and the little town of 
Winterhausen was wrapped in shadow. Just 
now, emerging from the fog upon the hill-side, 
I saw my little son, John, walking toward the 
small stone-house upon the summit of the hill. 

In olden times, long before a ship rode upon 
the Main, or vineyards were built upon its 
banks, a father with his seven sons dwelt here. 
But the sons, as they grew to manhood, built 
lower down the river, upon the site of the pres- 
ent little town of Winterhausen. I saw my lit- 
tle boy enter the house, and knew that he had 
gone in to say good morning to Hans Mundlein 
and his son Karl, who had kept watch there 
during the night. He was a pious, affectionate 
child, my Johnny, peaceable, obedient, and al- 
ways joyous. I thought that in him God had 
blessed our teachings, and would assuage the 
bitter sorrow which Valentine had given his 
mother’s heart and mine. 

But scarce had the boy entered the house ere 
he rushed out, and with rapid bounds passed up 
the vineyard. Like a hunted deer, he sprang 
over the grape-vines and the rolling-stones, fell 
and rose again, and at length leaped over the 
walls as if the avenger of blood were on his 
track. Wondering what could have happened, 
I looked anxiously after him, and saw, in pur- 
suit of him, two fellows in red jackets, such as 
the Croat soldiers wore. One drew a pistol and 
fired after the child, and the next moment I 
heard old Guy at the lower gate sound the sig- 
nal of alarm. 
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I heard and saw no more. I only knew that 
the shot must have missed, because my boy, 
with the same haste, still ran on. Scarce know- 
ing what I did, I passed down the steps to the 
lower gate, where, out of breath and aimost be- 
side himself with terror, my little son grasped 
my arm. 

“Help, neighbors, help!” cried the warder, 
rushing out into the street, and trying to shut 
the gate behind him; but the two Croats were 
already there, and with them a troop of twenty 
or thirty men. They threw open the gate, and 
with terrible oaths threatened vengeance upon 
the warder if he let even a sound be heard. 
But the old warder manfully held his post, and, 
throwing his trumpet over his back, took up his 
spear, and asked the Croats what they wanted 
here. He boldly declared to their faces, that 
men who thus pursued an innocent child were 
no true warriors, but cowardly, ignoble villains. 

Then a fellow on horseback, who wore a 
plume in his hat, and appeared to be the 
leader, cried: “ Make way there, comrades! I 
will teach this gray-beard to call the Emperor’s 
recruiting officer and his brave comrades low- 
born villains!” Then he gave his horse the 
spur, and menaced the old man with his drawn 
sword. With his whole strength Guy called 
out for help. Several people came out of their 
houses, but, seeing the soldiers already inside 
the gate, and having no arms in their hands, 
they concluded not to mix in the affair. 

The old warder was not frightened. With his 
lance he aimed a blow at the Captain’s horse, 
which was pressing down upon him. But the 
Captain raised himself in his stirrups, and with 
a blow from his sword felled the warder to the 
earth. Then he cried, “Let him lie there, the 
old fool. He richly deserves his fate! For- 
ward, comrades! follow me!” then, putting 
spurs to their horses, they all rode for the 
castle, which stood in the center of the town. 

My little son pressed trembling to my side, 
and said, “ Run, father, run! they will kill us 
all.” But the troop rushed on without noticing 
us. I now hastened to the side of my old friend 
Guy. The death-rattle was in his throat, and 
he appeared not to know me; but as my boy 
and I both called him by name, he opened his 
eyes and said feebly, “It is you, schoolmaster, 
you and little John, whom the wolf would have 
destroyed. My sufferings are great—but it was 
so to be.” I counseled him to think of his fast- 
approaching end, and to look to the Lord Jesus 
who alone could help him. He gazed up into 
our faces and smiled, and we knew that in this 
hour of mortal agony he knew no fear. Then, 





tenement. By this time several neighbors had 
arrived, and we raised the body upon our shoul- 
ders and carried it to the tower-house. 

My little son said that he had heard faint 
groans proceeding from the house on the hill- 
top, and entering, he saw Hans Mundlein and 
his son Karl lying upon the floor. Karl had a 
deep wound in the breast, and showed no signs 
of life ; but his father, also wounded, and bound 
with a horse’s girth, seemed only to have fainted 
from loss of blood. Near the fire crouched two 
Croats, eating the breakfast which Hans and his 
son had prepared. As soon as they saw him 
they followed and fired after him. A troop of 
horsemen coming up from the valley had heard 
the shot, and joined in the pursuit. But a few 
good leaps had brought him down to the gate, 
where the warder was awaiting him. 

I led the child quickly home, where I found 
my wife and daughters ignorant of all that had 
happened, yet still very anxious on account of 
my sudden absence, and the appearance of the 
soldiers. Valentine had gone to see what had 
sent these strange people to our place. I told 
them to close the house and not to leave it. 
Then after informing the wife of Hans Mund- 
lein of her great calamity, I hastened with the 
multitude to the castle. 

CHAPTER IX. 
THE PLUNDERING. 

Many people had gathered in the street front- 
ing the castle, where at this time the Quarter- 
master dwelt, and were gazing fearfully, yet 
helplessly, upon the depredations of the sol- 
diers. Chests and casks which they had broken 
open lay all around the yard. While some of 
the soldiers were searching through every nook 
and corner of the castle, others, with drawn 
swords, stood in the court, drinking wine out 
of their helmets, and emptying what they did 
not want upon the ground. Others were bind- 
ing the stolen things into bundles, cursing and 
quarreling all the while; and the beautiful castle- 
yard, where once our merry children had played, 
and where, upon the pleasant Summer evenings, 
the sweet voices of our youths and maidens had 
often rang out under the linden-trees, seemed 
now changed into a pandemonium. Soon Cap- 
tain Paradeiser and some of his underlings 
brought the Quarter-master out into the yard, 

“Where is the money?” they cried. “Where 
are the thousand thalers you yesterday brought 
home from Wurzburg? Out with them, old 
scoundrel! If you delay much longer we will 
knock out your brains.” 

The Quarter-master begged for mercy. They 


with one faint sigh, the spirit left its earthly | must think better of him, he said, for doing his 
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duty. The money was not his; it belonged to 
the Government, and he could never give it up. 
Then the Captain threw him upon the ground, 
kneeled upon his breast, tore his cravat in two, 
and, placing a dagger at his throat, said in a 
terrible voice, “I give you just time to say one 
pater noster; if you do not tell me then, I will 
plunge this dagger into your neck.” Every one 
saw that he was in earnest, for pity had no place 
in this bad man’s breast. 

“Help, O! help him, Herr Schoolmaster !” 
cried the Quarter-master’s wife, rushing out 
into the court, with her little son in her arms. 
“O, help my husband! he would have done it 
for you.” 

“Herr Quarter-master,” I cried, “for God’s 
sake give up the money; the Government 
would far rather lose it than so valuable and 
faithful a servant as yourself. We can all bear 
witness that you have done your duty.” 

He took my advice, and, being set at liberty, 
went with the Captain into the house, and gave 
up the chest of money, which was concealed 
under a plank of the floor. As the Captain 
came out with the money, the band set up a cry 
of joy; then, springing upon their horses, they 
were gone in a moment. 

It had all been done so quickly that we scarce 
knew what had happened. Some who had not 
heard the alarm, blamed the warder. “ He must 
have fallen asleep,” they said. “He should have 
seen the soldiers coming up the street, and have 
closed the gate. For such negligence in duty 
he deserved to be removed from his place.” I 
replied, “A greater than you has already re- 
moved the warder. To Him old Guy will ren- 
der an account of his stewardship. You have 
only to go to the tower-house, and there you 
will find the warder.” When they heard this, 
all were very sad, and regretted having blamed 
the faithful old man. 

The warder had not seen the soldiers coming 
down the street, for they had been concealed in 
a defile behind the church-yard, waiting for the 
gate to be opened. They had shot the watch- 
men in the hut, and had tried to capture my son, 
so that no alarm could be given. The shot had 
been a signal for the band to hasten up out 
of the defile. They came up just as the gate 
opened to admit my son, and all had happened 
just as the soldiers wished. 

The Quarter-master said that there must be 
some Judas among us, for the villainous Cap- 
tain who had so maltreated him knew all. Who 
the traitor could be he could not imagine, for no 
one but his secretary, Valentine Gast, who had 
helped him bring this money from Wurzburg, 
had been supposed to know that it was in his 





possession. He declared that he would not 
rest till he had brought this traitor to the light. 
The wretch should receive his reward, as sure 
as there was a God in heaven. 

I know not why, but at that word, “traitor,” 
the blood seemed like ice in my veins. It was 
impossible to believe that in this time of trouble, 
when the storm was thickening around our little 
evangelical army, one of our own number would 
betray his distressed brethren for gold. My 
heart shuddered at the thought. I glanced 
around, for it seemed that the guilty one must 
bear the brand of treason upon his forehead. I 
saw no brand like Cain’s; yet still I could not 
overcome the unspeakable anguish that op- 
pressed me. I looked around for my son Val- 
entine, but he was not to be found. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE DISCOVERY, 


During all this commotion at the castle, Hans 
Mundlein’s wife and children, and many of the 
neighbors, had gone to the mountain hut, and 
brought the husband and son upon two biers. 
The son was dead, the father wounded, but not 
mortally. They carried Karl into the council- 
house, where, at the command of the Ouarter- 
master, the body of the warder was also taken. 
The sight I there saw will haunt my memory 
through life. Karl lay upon the long table in 
the middle of the hall, and the surgeon had 
bared his breast to seek for the death-wound. 
He had in life been a pious, true-hearted young 
man, a kind and faithful son. While they were 
carrying in the wounded father and his dead son, 
the old man cried, “ Would God I had died for 
thee, my son, my son!” The mother kneeled 
by the corpse, and, burying her face upon her 
dead boy’s breast, sobbed as if her heart were 
breaking. At his head stood Margaretha Frie- 
son, a beautiful, modest young girl, who, for a 
year, had been betrothed to Karl. Her eyes 
were tearless, her cheeks bloodless, and with 
dilated glance she stood rooted to the spot, as 
if insensible to all around her, and with but one 
thought—to follow her lover. The children 
wept aloud, and it was very affecting to see the 
youngest, a three-year-old little brother, stand 
there waving a tiny flag which, only the evening 
before, Karl had made for him. With a ques- 
tioning, wondering glance the child would look 
now upon his dead brother, and then at the sur- 
geon and his sobbing mother. 

I scarce knew which most to pity, the weeping 
mother, the pale, still Margaretha, or the little 
Caspar, who played with his flag near the dead 
brother. Among the many ‘riencs and neigh- 
bors who had gathered around the dead I saw 
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Valentine. He was sitting upon a chair, and 
his whole frame trembled with emotion. I did 
not wonder at this, for Karl had been his play- 
mate and school-fellow, and one of those with 
whom he had gone to his first communion. 

They had laid the body of the warder upon 
another table at a little distance. I have often 
noticed that those who die in the Lord, even 
though they have had a sharp conflict and have 
tasted the very bitterness of death, bear upon 
their brows no traces of the last mortal agony. 
As soon as the last breath is drawn the face 
lightens up with the very joy of heaven. Still, 
I have never so plainly noticed this as in the 
warder. His long, white hair, clotted with 
blood, was the only evidence of his violent 
death; otherwise he appeared to sleep. His 
eyes had closed of themselves, and around his 
lips was a smile of peace. As he was an old 
man without wife or child or any living relative, 
in their grief for Karl all seemed to have for- 
gotten him. But his dog, Fidelis, for many 
years the sole sharer of his solitary home, stood 
near his master, with his black nose in the hand 
which so long had fed him. 

I could not restrain my sorrow for the true 
heart now stilled, which had always shown so 
great affection for me and mine—I thought of all 
his acts of kindness, and of the loving words 
which, even in death, he had spoken to my little 
son. As I wept Fidelis raised his head and 
began a low, melancholy howl. It seemed as if 
the faithful animal had human understanding, 
and would help me lament his murdered master. 

I motioned Valentine to my side, and said to 
him, “You should not alone mourn your com- 
rade. This old, true friend is also worthy of 
your tears.” I told him how the warcer had 
had a presentiment of his death, and related the 
dream of a few nights before. I told him that 
all this sorrow had come upon us through the 
most shameful treachery; but at these words 
Valentine seemed horror-stricken and would 
hear no more. He passed quickly out through 
the crowd of people to the door, trembling as if 
seized by some sudden weakness and almost 
sinking to the earth. 

Then the surgeon came over to where Guy 
lay. Not wishing to see him examine the wound 
I was just going home to look after wife and 
children, when a man from Erlach entered the 
hall, wishing to speak with the Quarter-master. 
He said that while on the way to our town a 
band of soldiers had met him in the fir-woods 
and demanded where he was going. When he 
replied, “To Sommerhausen,” a man with heavy 
whiskers and wearing a plume in his hat, who 
appeared to be the captain, asked him if he 





knew Valentine Gast. “Yes,” he answered, “I 
know him well. I have often seen him with the 
gamekeeper of Erlach.” Then the man said, 
“Go to Valentine and tell him that we have 
already waited half an hour for him and can 
wait no longer. Tell him to come along and 
receive his share of the booty. Tell the Quar- 
ter-master also,” he added, “that he had better 
discharge this secretary, who would make a bet- 
ter freebooter than quill-driver.” The man said 
that he had met the secretary upon the street 
and had delivered the message. He had made 
no reply, but had hastened home. 

Hans Ebling, the tower-man and night watch- 
man, now came to me, took my hand, and said 
that he would no longer conceal from me that 
the last Saturday, late at night, he had through 
a window seen Paradeiser, the gamekeeper, and 
Valentine drinking and playing at the tavern. 
But the captain was not in his soldier’s uniform ; 
he had the dress and air of a student. 

My feelings, as I heard all this, car better be 
imagined than described. The Quarter-master 
and all present broke out in loud expressions 
of surprise and anger. Karl’s mother rose, and 
with uplifted eyes and hands seemed to call 
down the vengeance of Heaven upon the mur- 
derer of herson. I heard a rushing in my ears, 
as of a powerful stream, the house appeared to 
waver and the roof to be falling in; it became 
darker and darker around me, till at length the 
only object I saw in all that large room was old 
Guy lying upon the table with his white, blood- 
stained hair and his smiling mouth; and as I 
gazed at him he seemed to speak and say, “I 
now knowall. This reward I have not deserved 
from you and your children.” 

When the Quarter-master and the rest saw 
how it was with me, they pitied me and sought 
to console me, but I soon gained the mastery 
over myself and said, “I can not believe it, 1 
can not believe it! I have reared no child to be 
a thief and a traitor.” Then I begged them 
to go home with me where my son would ex- 
plain all. 

The Quarter-master and pastor Theodoric now 
led me home. At the door my little son John 
met me. His mother had sent him to bid me 
hasten home, for Valentine had gone. He had 
just come out of his chamber with a little bun- 
dle in his hands, Johnny had met -him upon the 
stairs and said that he looked like a ghost. 
“Bid my father and mother good-by; I must go 
out into the wide world and never see them 
again,” he had said,and in a moment he was 
out of sight. 

I was master of my sorrow till I had told my 
wife what I knew and conjectured, and till the 
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people were gone. Then my strength utterly 
gave way, and I could only ring my hands and 
cry, “Ichabod, Ichabod, the glory has departed 
from my house!” 

CHAPTER XI. 


A JUDGMENT OF GOD, 


What my wife and I suffered in mind this day 
God only knows. Often with anxious care, but 
always with honor, we had hitherto gone on our 
humble way, but now we felt that we had become 
objects of scorn and derision. I had always 
prayed that the Lord would so order my going 
that my steps might not slide—that he would 
give me strength and patience to do every duty 
in his fear, and that, after a useful prime, I 
might enjoy a peaceful and honorable old age. 
Had my prayer indeed been in vain? Ah, this 
trouble was no slight thing! There may be par- 
ents who, when a child strays into evil paths, can 
console themselves in the thought that they have 
failed in no parental duty. I was none of these. 

Many errors in the training of my son, of 
which I had never before been conscious, now 
rose before me like accusing spirits, so filling | 
me with anguish and remorse that I felt like 
excusing Valentine and condemning myself. 
One moment I would say to myself, “You 
should not have put Valentine to a trade for 
which he was not fitted,” and the next, “You 
should have kept him at his trade, then he would 
not have become so high-minded, and have 
fallen into bad company.” Now I would lament 
that I had been too strict; now that I had been 
too lenient; but in whatever light I looked upon 
my course with my son I felt cut to the heart. 

My little children with troubled faces sat 
around the table, neither eating nor drinking, 
and only venturing to speak together in soft 
whispers ; but wholly to comprehend our sorrow 
I must look at my wife. For three long hours 
she sat, her hands folded in her lap, her glance 
fixed and vacant, speechless and tearless as a 
marble statue. At midnight she said, “Now I 
am better, for the people are asleep, and speak 
and think no more of Valentine. O, let me 
now seek God anc pray to him not to forsake 
us utterly.” 

Toward morning, when from great weariness 
she had sunk into a light slumber, she suddenly 
sprang up, and shrieking for help called my 
name. She said she had seen Valentine riding 
by with a troop of soldiers. When he saw her 
he turned around and cried, “Here I am again, 
But the captain and the other 
soldiers had held him fast, and had borne him 
swiftly away, still turning back and stretching 
out his hands to her. 








No sleep came to my eyes this night, but I 
wrestled with the Lord even as did the patriarch 
Jacob, and when despair and unbelief rose be- 
tween my soul and him like a wall, I cried, “I 
will not let thee go except thou bless me!” 
When morning dawned my darkness too was 
turned to light, and God had spoken peace to 
my troubled soul. I had learned to cast my 
burden upon the Lord, and his holy arm sus- 
tained me. 

I could now comfort my wife. My consoling 
words the day before had availed nothing, for 
my own heart was weak and despairing, and 
God’s word on the lips of one of little faith is 
like a heavy sword in the hand of achild. Now 
the Lord had strengthened my faith, and a 
blessing lay in my simplest word. I told her 
of Saint Augustine, who, in his youth, to the 
great sorrow of his pious mother, had taken to 
evil ways, and to be free from the restraints of 
home, had fled to that wicked city of Rome,’ 
and that even there the Lord had found him, 
and led him in the way of holiness. So we re- 


| solved unceasingly to pray for our son, and to 


pray in faith, believing that God would not de- 
spise the petitions of sorrowing parents. Soon 
my wife called the children to their work and I 
went to my school. 

Trouble, when sent from the Lord, has this 
one blessing, it makes us look with different 
eyes upon those beneath us in a worldly point 
of view. Our hearts warm toward these “little 
ones ;” we become lenient to their faults, and 
the more humble they are the higher do they 
stand in our eyes as children of one common 
Father, and heirs to a common heritage. I 
shall never forget with what a hearty love, with 
what a holy reverence I regarded those hungry, 
ragged children, who, in this time of sorrow, 
came to my school. Most movingly could I to- 
day speak to them of God, the loving Father of 
us all. 

I was called out from school by my wife, who, 
full of terror, said there was a great concourse 
of people at the upper gate. A strange man 
was there with a cart, she told me, in which lay’ 
the dead body of the gamekeeper of Erlach. I 
hastened to the gate and found that her words 
were true. The driver of the cart said that the 
gamekeeper had that morning been found in the 
fir-wood leaning against a tree and quite dead. 
As this tree lay just over the division-line be- 
tween Erlach and Sommerhausen, the authori- 
ties of Erlach had sent the corpse here for bur- 
ial. They would not give the evil man a place 
in their church-yard, neither would one of the 
people touch the corpse, so he had brought the 
gamekeeper to us and we could dispose of him 
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as we liked. Then our citizens cried, “ Neither 
will we have any thing to do with the body of a 
man possessed by the evil one.” “Throw it 
into the Main,” cried Master Hammerling. 
“Do it yourself,” answered the driver, and step- 
ping upon his cart he took the gamekeeper by 
the feet and threw him like a dead dog upon the 
street. Then mounting his cart he drove un- 
concernedly away. 

Just now an old woman, who begged her 
bread from door to door at all the houses of 
that region, came along. When she saw the 
dead body of the gamekeeper she crossed her- 
self and raised a cry of terror. Then she said 
that in passing through the fir-woods yesterday 
she had sat down under a tree to rest. Soon 
the gamekeeper came up, and seating himself 
under another tree near by took out a large 
purse of gold and commenced counting it. The 
old woman had always been very much afraid 
of the wicked gamekeeper, and as he came near 
she had crept noiselessly away without his see- 
ing her, and was soon hidden in the depths of 
the forest. In a few moments she heard a loud 
shriek and a tramping as of men with heavy 
boots. In mortal terror she hastened down the 
mountain and told her story at a little inn, beg- 
ging for a night’s rest if it were only on a heap 
of straw, declaring that she feared to go out 
again, as this cry kept ringing in her ears. 

The gamekeeper had been strangled. There 
were marks on his neck which could only have 
been made by a soldier’s iron glove. We could 
hardly understand this, for Paradeiser’s men 
were the only soldiers now in the neighborhood, 
and the gamekeeper had seemed to be on good 
terms with them. 

After much dispute between the people and 
the Quarter-master the body of the gamekeeper 
was consigned to a corner of our church-yard, 
a desolate, neglected spot where no Christian 
man had ever been buried. No cross stands 
above that grave; no flowers bloom there; no 
tears fall upon the spot where the gamekeeper 
lies, awaiting the judgment of the last great day. 

“T have seen the wicked in great power, and 
spreading himself like a green bay-tree. Yet 
he passed away, and lo he was not! Yea, I 
sought him, but he could not be found.” 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE FLIGHT. 


Hitherto, dear reader, I have loitered at my 
task, and with many words told my story, but I 
will quickly pass over the next seven years. In 
reading what I have to relate, thou mayest think 
that during these years the Lord dealt hardly 
with me. But his ways are not our ways. 





Through his grace I was enabled to bear the 
heavy hand of chastening, and when called to 
drain the cup of sorrow to its very dregs, I 
could still say, “Lord, not as I will, but as 
thou wilt.” 

Our descendants will never know what we, 
the fathers, suffered for the dear evangelical 
faith. Not only our temporal comforts and our 
worldly goods, but our blood and tears were 
freely given to preserve this precious jewel. If 
ever the time come when evangelical Christians 
cease to value this holy religion as their highest 
treasure, then must our flesh and blood have 
passed from the earth, and a strange people 
dwell in the habitations of their fathers. 

For more than fifteen years this religious war 
had now raged in the father-land, and the region 
around Sommerhausen had been exposed to its 
utmost fury. We had become, so to speak, 
good friends with cold and hunger, danger and 
misery in every form. We seemed to have for- 
gotten that there had ever been a time when 
one went joyfully to his work in the morning, 
or, at night, could peacefully lay down his head 
without thinking of plunder, fire, or sword. Yet 
all this was nothing to the distress which, as a 
judgment of God, came upon us in the year 
1634. 

On August 27th of this year, the Swedes lost 
the bloody battle of Nordlingen, and the impe- 
rial soldiers, pursuing our noble king, Gustavus 
Adolphus, scoured the country upon all sides. 
Our region suffered much from the depredations 
of the Emperor’s soldiers ; even our own friends 
and allies, the Swedes, did us much damage. 
They plundered the little village of Linden- 
bach, took the sacred vessels from the Catholic 
church, and trod the sacramental wafer under 
their feet. But such things were done mostly 
by base, lawless fellows, such as are found in 
every army. When found out, they were se- 
verely punished. While Gustavus Adolphus 
lived, the Swedish army had the honor of show- 
ing reverence to God and respect to man. The 
born Swede or Finlander, upon entering our 
houses, said grace before sitting down to table, 
and when he had eaten, extended his hand to 
the master or mistress, giving thanks for the 
entertainment. But the imperial soldiers re- 
garded war as a.trade. They despised the peo- 
ple, and feared neither God nor man. 

On the gth of September, one hundred and 
fifty of the Emperor’s soldiers, belonging to the 
cavalry regiment of Count Piccolomini, broke 
into our town. Firing off their muskets, and 
making a great uproar, they rushed through the 
streets, then quartered in the houses, and con- 
ducted themselves in so outrageous a manner 
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that from all sides were heard the cries of the 
people for help. Destitute as we were, they 
seized our small store of money and provisions, 
maltreated women and little children, cruelly 
beat our citizens who attempted to oppose them, 
and stabbed and shot several. In two days not 
a fowl or cow was left alive; the windows of 
most of the houses were broken in, the doors 
taken off, the beds ripped open, and their feath- 
ers emptied into the street. Cellars had been 
plundered first of all, and when the soldiers 
were gone, and our citizens crept forth from 
their hiding-places, nothing but the bare life was 
left them. 

Immediately after their departure, word came 
that the Emperor Ferdinand, with his army, 
would soon pass through Sommerhausen, and 
take quarters for several days in the castle. 
Every one knew that from his soldiers we might 
expect even worse treatment than we had before 
received. Most were of the opinion that, as 
we had nothing but our lives to save, we should 
flv, and leave the enemy only our empty houses. 
A few, mostly sick or aged persons and their 
friends, remained behind, but I, with my wife 
and three children, joined the departing throng. 
Some went to the province over the Main, but 
most of us sought lodgings in Kitzingen and 
the neighboring towns. Before the lower gate 
we separated into two divisions. As I heard 
the lamentations of the people, some of whom 
bore their little children, others their sick rela- 
tives in their arms, I thought of David, as, when 
flying from his son Absalom, he, with his fol- 
lowers, came to the Mount of Olives and there 
wept. 

Suddenly there arose a great tumult; the 
hindmost pressed upon the foremost, for one 
of our number, having climbed a lofty hill, de- 
clared that he saw the enemy’s soldiers advanc- 
ing in the distance. In the midst of the com- 
motion I drew my psalter from my pocket, and 
read aloud to the people from Psalm xxvii: 

“The Lord is my light and my salvation; 
whom shall I fear? 
of my life ; of whom shall I be afraid ?” 

“Though a host should encamp against me, 
my heart shall not fear: though war should rise 
against me, in this will I be confident. 


> 








The Lord is the strength | 
' not lie dead. 


“One thing have I desired of the Lord, that | 


will I seek after; that I may dwell in the house 
of the Lord all the days of my life, to behold 
the beauty of the Lord, and to inquire in his 
temple.” : 

All were hushed to silence as I read. Many, 
at the last verse, turned and gazed at the house 


of God where they had been baptized and had | 


partaken of the holy sacrament, and confided it 


to the care of the Almighty. Then Hans Ebel- 
ing, the tower-man, began to sing: 
“God is our refuge and our strength, 
In straits a present aid; 


Therefore, although the earth remove, 
We will not be afraid. 


At home, abroad, in peace, in war, 
Our God shall us defend ; 

Conduct us through life’s pilgrimage, 
Safe to our journey’s end.” 

And all the people, from the base of the hill 
to its summit, joined in with loud voices, so that 
even those who remained back in the town 
heard the singing, and those whose hearts had 
been heaviest at the thought of separation, were 
wonderfully strengthened and consoled of God. 

The Quarter-master, with streaming eyes, 
came to me and said, “I would never have 
thought that praying and singing could so con- 
sole people in sorrow ;” and I answered, “for 
this has God ordained that men should sing and 
pray.” This was the last word I ever spoke 
with the Quarter-master ; for he did not come 
back. He sickened and died in Kitzingen. 

Arrived at the summit of the hill, we sepa- 
rated, each going where he expected to find a 
friend or relative. I and mine went to Kitzin- 
gen, where God opened the heart of an old man 
we had never seen before to receive us. He 
took us into his house, and for four long weeks 
nourished us with food and drink. May the 
Lord reward him a thousand-fold ! 

CHAPTER XIII. 
THE PESTILENCE. 

At the expiration of these four weeks we 
heard that the Emperor and his army had left, 
and that most of our exiled citizens had gone 
back to Sommerhausen. So, unwilling longer 
to be a burden to our kind host, we set out on 
our return home. But we found there an enemy 
far more terrible than the Emperor’s soldiers. 
They had left the pestilence behind them, and 
it passed through all our homes, like the aveng- 
ing angel through the houses of the Egyptians. 
Soon there was no house where some one did 
Then I became acquainted with 
death in its most terrible form. In my office as 
servant of the Church I had accompanied many 
to their last resting-place. The surviving friends 
would follow, and stand around the grave with 
many tears. Often has it bitterly grieved my 
heart to see parents separated from their little 
children, little children from their parents. Yet, 
when the holy benediction was spoken over the 
dead, I could grieve no longer ; for to give up 
the darling from the hands of the earthly into 
the hands of the Heavenly love seemed no hard 
thing. Often, at the burial of the very poor, 
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have I thought of these words of the Apoca- 
lypse: “They shall hunger no more, neither 
thirst any more, neither shall the sun light on 
them nor any heat. For the Lamb that is in 
the midst of the throne shall feed them, and 
shall lead them unto living fountains of waters ; 
and God shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes.” And the funeral bells had for me almost 
a note of triumph, as if they rang to celebrate 
the glad release of a weary and a fettered soul. 

But this death, borne on the dark wing of the 
pestilence, was terrible. Men whom one day 
we saw in the prime of health and vigor on the 
next were dead. Often, in one house, we would 
see father and son, mother and daughter, master 
and servant, lying dead together. We could 
no longer recognize in Death the welcome mes- 
senger of the Lord, but the terrible reaper who 
with his scythe mows down men like the grass 
of the field. 

The Lord had decreed that my house should 
be empty. My wife and daughters, Ottilie and 
Regina, were attacked by the disease the same 
morning. Before evening the Savior had taken 
both my little daughters to his arms. My wife 
lingered several hours longer, but without rec- 
ognizing me or speaking a word, excepting 
that several times with a strong voice she cried, 
“Valentine, Valentine! my son, my son!” At 
midnight she suddenly rose up in bed. With 
flushed face and dilated eyes she gazed around 
the room as if seeking some one. Then a 
deathly paleness overspread her features, and 
extending her arms she whispered: “Into thy 
hands, O God, I commit my spirit;” then she 
sank back upon her pillow and fell asleep in 
Jesus. 

On our marriage day I had written in her 
hymn-book these words: 

“Thy joy my joy, 
Thy sorrow mine, 
Thy need my need, 
My plenty thine.” 
This had been our marriage contract, and for 
four and twenty years we had kept it sacred. 

All that night, with my little son John, I 
walked back and forth from the bed of my wife 
to that of my children. I remember nothing 
more. 
that I was like a wanderer in sleep. The next 
day Hans Ebeling, Johnny and I, dug a wide 
grave near that of old Guy. We wrapped the 
bodies in white linen, and there we buried them 
amid prayers and tears. When our work was 
ended our neighbor, the joiner, brought a cross 
and said: “ Schoolmaster, this is for your wife’s 
grave. 


The Lord had benumbed my soul, so | 


| 
| 
| 





| out for me. 





In her God-blest example she has, | 


through life, adorned the teachings of Christ, 


Vor. XXVIIL.—18* 


and it is fitting that his cross should adorn her 
grave.” 

As my wife and daughters had fallen victims 
to the pestilence, my first care now was to pre- 
serve the life of my son, and I resolved this 
very day to send him back to Kitzingen, where 
he might abide with the Quarter-master till the 
danger was past. I sent him at once with the 
messenger, for I dared not have him remain a 
night longer in Sommerhausen. 

He went away in a driving rain. I accom- 
panied him a short distance. At parting we 
both turned and looked down upon the church- 
yard, which lay in the valley at our feet, and 
wept bitterly. But just then the rain ceased, 
the sun beamed out from the troubled clouds, 
and, behold! all at once there stood over the 
valley a bright and beautiful rainbow, one end 
resting in the clouds, the other in the church- 
yard right over the graves of our loved ones. 
My little son cried: “Look, father! our Lord 
Jesus has built a bridge upon which my darling 
mother and sisters can go to Paradise. O, how 
I wish I could go with them, and you too, 
father !”” 

“We shall go in God’s good time, my son,” 
I said. Then I blessed my child, my only one, 
the light of my eyes and the joy of my heart, 
and, commending him to the care of the all-wise 
and merciful Father, I bade him farewell. 

Man proposes and God disposes! The Quar- 
ter-master would gladly have received my son 
into his house, but the pestilence had also 
broken out in Kitzingen. I received a letter 
from him saying that, under the circumstances, 
he thought it better to send the boy back, and 
as the road over the mountains was infested by 
the imperial soldiers, he would send him by a 
ship captain, who would pass Sommerhausen on 
his way to Wurzburg. 

I did not receive the letter till the morning 
of that day when the ship was to pass, and then 
I went down to the river to await its coming. 
At length the ship hove in sight. Nearer and 
nearer it came, but I saw no traces of my son, 
who I supposed would be on the deck looking 
When the ship landed, and I 
asked the captain for my son, he pointed to a 
hammock hanging over the deck, and covered 
with a white cloth. There I saw my little son 
lying. I asked the captain if he slept, but he 
shook his head. I then asked if he were sick; 
he again shook his head, and then I could no 
longer conceal from myself that the child was 
dead. 

The captain told me that the Quarter-master, 
who had recently fallen a victim to the pesti- 
lence, just before his death, had made him 
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promise to take the boy back to his father. 
But the child had died immediately after, and 
just before his death he had entreated the 
Quarter-master’s servant to take him back to 
Sommerhausen, and bury him by his mother 
and sisters. 

I took the thaler, which I had saved for the 
time when I should again have my little son 
with me, and gave it to the captain, praying 
that God would reward him for so kindly heed- 
ing my Johnny’s last request; then I lifted the 
dead child in my arms and carried him to my 
house. I know not whether the people had 
already heard the circumstances of his death, 
but those who met me remained standing, silent 
and with uncovered heads, as I passed. I 
adorned my little son for the grave as well as I 
could. I laid his hymn-book that he knew by 
heart between his félded hands, and seated 
myself at his feet, but I could not weep. At 
evening Hans Ebeling and three neighbors 
came, and lifted up the body to carry it to the 
God’s acre. I walked behind the coffin, and 
some little boys and girls, who had loved my 
child, followed. 

When they had laid him by his mother’s side, 
placed a cross above him, and all was over, 
then it seemed to me as if the cords broke that 
had bound my heart. The hot blood rushed 
through all my veins, tears gushed in torrents 
from my eyes. I fell upon my knees, and cried 
out in the words written in the book of Baruch: 


“Go your way, O my children, go your way; for I am left 
desolate. 

I have put off the clothing of peace, and put upon me the sack- 
cloth of prayer: 

I will cry unto the Everlasting through all my days.” 

Then Hans Ebeling came to me and said: 
“Bear up, Ulric, bear up! ‘Weeping may en- 
dure for a night, but joy cometh in the morn- 
ing.”” Then grasping my hand, he added: 
“Look to Heaven, brother, for earth can give 
no consolation in an hour like this. ‘Thy dead 
shall live,’” saith the Lord. He spoke much 
more to me on the way home, and his words 
consoled me wonderfully. And yet he is buta 
simple, unlearned man. I well knew all he 
said, but words of consolation from other’s lips 
always do us most good. Men are like chil- 
dren. Bread from a neighbor’s house always 
tastes better than their own, even though it be 
just the same. 

I would now gladly have departed to be with 
Christ; but when I thought that, perhaps, the 
Lord was sparing my life for the sake of my lost 
son Valentine, I was content to wait my ap- 
pointed time, leaving all in the hands of Him 
who nt willingly afflicts or grieves his children. 





THE MESSAGE TO COLOSS. 





T was evening, the setting sun illumined with 

radiance the mountain-tops of Phrygia, pen- 
etrating into the dim recesses of the forest, rest- 
ing lovingly on the placid bosom of the River 
Lyons, and then sinking slowly out of sight, 
leaving as tokens of his recent presence brill- 
iant masses of clouds, golden, azure, and rose- 
ate, that finally melted by almost imperceptible 
shadings into pure, fleecy white, and then into 
the purple dusk of an eastern twilight. 

In the center of this fair scene stood the col- 
lection of dwellings known by the name of the 
city of Colosse, where were sheltered loving 
Christian hearts that, morning and evening, 
gathering in family groups, sang praise and 
thanksgiving to the most high God, and be- 
sought pardon and help from the Lord Jesus. 
On every first day of the week they met with 
the adjoining Churches of Laodicea and Hie- 
rapolis to hear the Sacred Writings read and 
expounded by the teacher Archippus, the pupil 
of Epaphras, who, having heard the words of 
eternal life from the lips of Paul, had taught his 
brethren those blessed truths, and then seeking 
again his master’s side, now shared his impris- 
onment in Rome. 

How the name of the chosen apostle of the 
Gentiles was ever uttered with the deepest 
reverence and love! To him they owed their 
knowledge of the glorious mystery of the great 
Atonement; daily, for his safety, were fervent 
prayers directed to Heaven, and eager was the 
longing to hear tidings from the distant prison 
where he was confined. 

“°T is strange, lid, that your father tarries 
so late,” said Monica, the wife of Eusebius, 
one of the deacons of the Church of Colosse, 
a holy, God-fearing man, beloved and revered 
by all who knew him. In the dewy freshness 
of the early morning he had gone forth to carry 
the message of consolation and peace to a poor 
and paralytic man, who dwelt at the foot of one 
of the mountains which bounded the valley. 
“Go to the door, child, and look across the 
plain. Perchance you may see him approach- 
ing with those young eyes, clearer than mine ;” 
and the mother smiled down on the fair, girl- 
ish face upturned to her own, then stooped to 
kiss the pure brow. 

“T see him coming, dear mother,” said Elid, 
now standing in the doorway, while her mother 
plied diligently the distaff which the young girl 
had laid aside. “Two men are with him,” 
strangers I think; no, one of them is the dea- 
con Tychicus, and the other is—O, mother, our 
good Onesimus! They must be from Rome ; 
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how gladly they will be welcomed! they are 
crossing the bridge now, and will be here soon, ’ 
and A£lid stepped back into the shadow of the 
vines that overed the doorway, drawing her 
white vail about her with maidenly modesty. 
Eusebius and his two companions entered, and 
first bidding them welcome to his house, he pre- 
sented them to his wife and child as messengers 
from the apostle Paul to the Churches of Co- 
lossz and Laodicea. 

To both Monica’s welcome was that of an old 
friend, for Tychicus had left them to follow the 
apostle, remained with him while in Asia, ac- 
companied him to Jerusalem, and then to Rome, 
from whence he had come again by the desire 
of Paul. 

And Onesimus! with what strangely mingled 
feelings he must have gazed upon the familiar 
faces! how different his departure from Colossz 
from this return! for as a runaway slave he had 
left his master’s house, and long were his wan- 
derings ere, hearing Paul’s words, convicted of | 
sin and penitent, though still seeing but dimly | 
the light of the Sun of Righteousness, he had | 
humbly returned to Philemon. The master 
could not resist the eloquence of the apostle’s | 
letter pleading for forgiveness, and master and | 
slave had together kneeled at the table of the | 

| 





Lord. Returning again to Rome, Christ’s freed- 
man, Onesimus had rendered loving service to 
the captive apostle, and now had been sent once 
more an honored messenger to his old home. | 
Monica hastened the evening meal, and AElid | 
arranged the guest-chamber. Then the family | 
gathered about the board, spread simply but | 
plentifully with wheaten cakes, honey, and milk, | 
and clusters of rich grapes. The blessing of | 
the Lord was first invoked, and then, as the 
meal proceeded, Eusebius told how he had met | 
the travelers on the mountain-side, and, hearing | 
their errand, pressed them to abide with him. | 
The tidings spread rapidly through the city | 
of the arrival of the messengers, and soon to | 
the house of Eusebius many hastened with | 
rapid feet to hear the gracious words written | 
by him, who knowing them not in the flesh, | 
knew and loved them in the spirit. | 
Old men and matrons, young men and maid- | 
ens, little children too, all thronged in; the | 
women sitting within the door, the men stand- | 
ing without, all listening with fixed attention to | 
the words of Tychicus and Onesimus, who, sit- 
ting at the table, read by the light of a lamp the 
epistle, pausing every now and then to explain 
some obscure passage, or answer some question. 
Far into the night they sat, listening with sol- 
emn, reverential faces upturned to catch the 
precious words, the golden moon lighting up the 





| carpeted with periwinkle. 
| rescence every-where ; 


scene in her pure glory. The people thanked 
God for this blessing he had sent them, and 
when the last words had been read, they sang 
together a hymn of praise, and so separated, 
bearing in their memories priceless fragments 
of this message, to be meditated upon through 
many days to come. 

Hundreds of years have passed since then, 
but still the epistle is read and treasured. To 
how many hearts it has brought “the peace 
which passeth all understanding,” and caused 
them “to walk worthy of the Lord unto all 
pleasing, being fruitful in every good work, and 
increasing in the knowledge of God.” 





“CREATION GROANETH.” 





HERE are two ways of looking at this 

world. I have hours in which earth seems 
to me young and beautiful—spring days, when 
the spirit of life breathes ypon the fields; when 
| the sap mounts to the branches; when the foot 
treads half unawares on fresh, upspringing grass; 
| when each nook and corner of the old wood is 
There is a new efflo- 
the bushes bloom like 
huge bouquets, and are scattered up and down 
there in the dells; the branches unfurl their 
leaves, not yet browned by the sun or spotted 
by the fly. 

There are, it is true, a few old plants and 
herbs of the last year hanging over the borders 
of a stream, whose tendrils are dried, and whose 
withered branches seem to cut with their hard 
angles the young verdure; but what matters 
that? The frost still flies from the tender leaves, 
and death comes not near. How good and 
healthful it is to breathe the sweet aroma ex- 
haled from these resinous pines, and to inhale 


| the odor from fragrant primrose; at times, too, 


a breeze comes up from below us, where lie 
well-trimmed gardens redolent with the delicate 
perfume of lilac blooms. 

Let us hasten, if you will, to the outskirts of 
yonder wood, where we will stretch ourselves 
on the green grass and listen. What speaks to 
us with so sad a note? The nightingale’s sim- 


| ple symphonies, as he hops from branch to 


branch, seeking a more secret shelter. There, 
under the apple-tree, we hear a musical buzzing 
from braided hives; hovering above this row of 
starry hawthorn are thousands of winged in- 
sects, with red robe, blue robe, mosaic set- 
tings on royal velvets. Creeping among this 
grass, covered with delicate plumes of heather 
are other treasures. In the air glisten little 
motes of activity, brilliant as light, and all are 
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apparently content, all in good condition, each 
celebrating in its own way the happiness of life. 

Yes, this is true. Yet all must die. And 
when this thought falls upon a rational soul, 
adieu to festivity and mirth. With such medi- 
tation the griefs of earth rise up as a thick 
mist before us, and from the magic of the 
former scene one splendor after another is ex- 
tinguished. Short, indeed, is the duration of 
all things here below. The sweet Spring-time 
is quickly consumed by the ardent heat of Sum- 
mer; and following, too rapidly, this pleasant 
May morning, is an icy breath from the north 
that congeals all. Of these bright insects, sport- 
ing so gayly to-day, not one will remain when 
another April sun beams over the earth. Of 
these laborers in the garden below, of this 
young girl, of the inhabitants of the village, 
who sit around peaceful firesides, of the deni- 
zens of the city, with its old towers and stately 
palaces, there will soon remain but faded mem- 
ories. Fifty, sixty, seventy years, and all-are 
gone—from the puny infant that moaned on its 
mother’s knees, to the old grandsire who walked 
for many years with trembling head, and leaning 
on a stout staff. All are lying in the dust! On 
this earth, the places that they once occupied 
are filled with a new generation, with its young 
children, with its gray beards. They, also, in 
their turn, must strew the furrows, and others, 
and still others, and Death, always the same 
strong reaper, mowing down the robust in their 
early morning, who sees all others pass away, 
and yet who goes himself—never ! 

Do you remember the story of Muszus, so 
sad beneath its playfulness, of such bitter irony 
under disguise of mirth? The genius of the 
Hartz Mountains, Riibezahl, a monarch whose 
kingdom extends to subterranean depths, met, 
one fine day as he wandered through the woods, 
with the daughter of the prince of the country. 
Love came to him; he seized the maiden as 
she slept, carried her to his deep abode, placed 
her gently in the fairy gardens there beside a 
fountain, which sparkled in the gas-lights burn- 
ing around—this was the work of a single 
moment. The princess awakes, startled at first, 
walks about in wondering pleasure—a novel kind 
of poetry broods over the splendid region. Soon 
a new discovery is made, that she is beloved; 
and, for a time, this knowledge diverts her, but 
she does not share the feeling. A morning 
dawns, when she chances to remember the sun, 
to remember her father, her mother, her young 
companions. She begins to weep; a sickening 
ennui takes possession of her heart, and in a 
little time it is evident, without relief she will 
die. Our genius of the mountains is in a sad 





dilemma—too selfish to restore the princess 
to the place from whence he took her, too 
indolent to carry off the king, queen, and court, 
or unwilling to give up the solitary habits of his 
subterranean abode. What is to be done? 
Eureka! Rubezahl has hit it. While the prin- 
cess sits in her apartments, her head buried in 
silken cushions, breaking her heart, and insensi- 
ble to all that so lately pleased her, Rubezahl 
appears before her with a basket of Summer 
greens. He places the basket at her feet. The 
princess, slyly watching him the while, finds 
the present a very homely one. 

“Princess,” says the genius, “wave this 
wand.” He bows low and retires. The prin- 
cess carelessly passes the rod over the basket. 
O, wondrous prodigy! Her father, his majesty, 
the king himself, scepter in hand; her mother, 
the queen, crown on head; her brothers, sisters, 
the court ladies, the chamberlain, the maids of 
honor, even the grooms, even the turnspits, 
every one, in short, except a handsome young 
knight whom Master Ribezahl had his own 
reasons for leaving in the lurch, appear before 
her! What embraces, what festivals, what nar- 
rations in the enchanted gardens! Only about 
midday the king, the queen, the ladies, young 
and old, seem to grow languid. They all go 
in, and luncheon is prepared. But, strange to 
say, instead of being recruited by it, the august 
personages become more and more exhausted. 
One might say that years are suddenly heaped 
upon their brows; every moment wrinkles 
deeper; voices become cracked; steps grow 
slower; forms shrink; old age is coming on. 
A few moments more and the whole court, so 
brilliant a while ago, is nothing better than a 
hospital for the aged; tottering steps, little 
quivering coughs all around; and when the 
needle has completed its circle all is turned 
to grass—poor, withered, Summer grass scat- 
tered on the floor! We have nothing to do 
with the bursts of indignation, the tears, the 
bitter reception given to the genius. We stop 
at the poor, withered grass, striking image of 
our short duration! I find it terribly, poignantly 
true. 

Every thing dies, and on this Spring morn- 
ing, if I lay my ear to the earth it shall hear, 
resounding from every quarter of the universe, 
the heavy tread of men who carry away their 
dead. Cries of grief rise continually from this 
lower Eden. They are uttered in this pleasant 
glade of the wood, as the fierce hawk descends 
and seizes some trembling animal; they rise 
from the village when the farmer carries away 
for slaughter the newly born lamb; they go 
up every-where from crowded cities—clamors, 
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sinister laughs from cut-throat villains who 
delight in menace and blood. Those who sub- 
due each cry, and who do not seem to hear 
the deadly clangor, are those who suffer most. 

On some quiet night—a Summer’s eve—have 
you ever traveled on a rapid gallop, in a light, 
open carriage? The fresh breeze fluttered be- 
fore you, inspired by the sweet perfume that 
flowers shed on the evening air; your eyes are 
lifted in adoration to the infinite heavens, where 
numberless stars are twinkling. It is like a 
quiet, sweet dream, and you feel as if you were 
only half an inhabitant of this earth; you ex- 
claim, the world is charming! Yes, ideally, and 
in reality it is beautiful. 

Suddenly, in passing through some hamlet, 
you see a small window with a flickering light 
beaming there. All the other cottagers are 
sleeping, but here is one awake. What wakes 
and watches at this hour? Is it happiness—is 
it health? No; it is a mother bending over 
the cradle of an infant, whose feeble life is just 
extinct; or a woman stands near the couch 
where her husband lies dying ; or two men sit 
in the corner of an attic, and on the bed 
lies a stiff, frozen body that to-morrow will be 
carried to a cemetery. From all the earth 
comes up the cry of pain, the wail of sadness! 

But something more affecting presses upon 
us, much nearer, much heavier than the pains 
and evils just mentioned. Our own perverse 
nature! At evening, in the morning, at noon- 
day, it is always there, empoisoning the soul, 
and stifling the course of our pure affections. 
We are selfish, grand even, in our self-suffi- 
ciency. We are envious, covetous, cold toward 
others, even to those who believe that we love 
them; we are interested only with ourselves, 
and it is a hurtful interest, for of ourselves we 
are lost. Ah! who has not at times felt a keen 
self-abhorrence ? who has not had cause for it? 
Do you know that shame of knowing ourselves, 
as we really are, and the unfathomed grief, 
when, as years are added to years, we are still 
face to face with our imperfections, the same 
as heretofore, having gained no virtues, lost no 
faults ? 

Have you ever measured your own impotence? 
Have you felt how narrow the walls of your 
prison? Have you wrestled with your thoughts, 
and been bruised in the encounter? Do you 
know what it is to touch without grasping, to 
be strong enough to combat, but not to over- 
come, capable of feeling, but not of expressing 
what you feel? 

As for me, from my heart there ever rises an 
unutterable groan. The world as it is now 
does not satisfy me; still less do I satisfy 


myself. Creation suffers and laments with me. 
St. Paul expresses this mighty woe in one 
strong word: “ Travaileth with pain.” 

What is it we are looking for? Death. Behold, 
it is here, taking away each in his appointed 
hour. The malediction of death has swept over 
the earth, but it has not transformed it. Is it 
the last judgment, that awful hour, which even 
the redeemed of the Lord can not contemplate 
unmoved? The thunderbolts of judgment may 
strike down the guilty, but creation is not 
saved. Is it the final destruction of all things 
as predicted by Scripture? This will destroy 
the earth, but will not restore its innocence or 
its beauty. Is it the new heavens and the new 
earth? But it is this world that has suffered, 
and to it special promises have been made. 
The whole creation plunged in misery, the 
oppression of the poor, Nature fallen from its 
first estate, all ask for something besides, claim 
some other province, wait for something more. 
What is it that creation hopes for? For its 
deliverance. For what does it sigh? For its 
restoration. What does it wait for? For Jesus, 
the king. He will come again. This cry echoes 
throughout the Scriptures. From age to age 
generations of believers have been laid in the 
grave, their faces turned toward the sun-rising, 
and each in dying has left behind the sublime 
watchword, “ Thy kingdom come!” 

Yea, Lord, “Thy kingdom come!” Scoffers 
may indeed laugh. Where is the promise of 
his coming? they say. “Since the fathers fell 
asleep all things continue as they were from the 
beginning of the creation.” “Thy kingdom 
come!” We have nothing else to answer, noth- 
ing else to ask. It is at once a prayer and a 
pledge. He who told us to pray, is he who will 
surely come, 

If hearts swelling with love, with clasped 
hands, with overflowing tears—if the whole 
earth were to raise this earnest, burning sigh 
to the skies—O, I believe that the Lord would’ 
hear; I believe, indeed, that the Lord would 
come. 





Wuat I must do is all that concerns me, and 
not what the people think. This rule, equally 
arduous in actual and in intellectual life, may 
serve for the whole distinction between great- 
ness and meanness. It is the harder, because 
you will always find those who think they know 
what is your duty, better than you know it. It 
is easy in the world to live after the world’s 
opinion; it is easy in solitude to live after your 
owr ; but the great man is he who, in the midst 
of the crowd, keeps with perfect sweetness the 





independence of solitude. 
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SEAMSTRESS AND POET. 





THE tawny, last-year berries of the ash 

Move up and down among their shapely boughs, 
The breezes sound like waves, that curl and dash 

Through clover-downs where quiet cattle browse, 
Sweet country pictures rise upon my thought, 

My feet are hid in leaves, nut-brown and cool; 
And as I sew, a silken-broidered wreath 

Doth grow, from fancy wrought, 

Of gold-leaf pansies, lilies by the pool 

And tulips shining from a riven sheath. 


Their beauty grows, and yet they are too still; 

No wheat-ear floats and bends before the wind, 
No brimming chalices their odors spill, 

Nor poplar-leaf doth show it silver-lined, 
They lie with leafless, ruddy lip to lip, 

In the dim sunshine and the city’s smoke; 
Unwet with fresh’ning touch of gradual rains, 

Where bird nor bee will sip, 

Nor sweet-brier, swinging to the zephyr’s stroke, 

Drops down its dew, like myrrh at ancient fanes, 


And I—well, bread can scarcely be foregone, 
Or I would leave them for a plot of moss, 
Where I could watch to-morrow’s misty dawn 
From a rill’s side that birches loop across, 
Then might I try a gush of mellow song, 
In answer to the thrush’s roundelays, 
With a sweet surprise, as one in a darkened cell, 
Where a harp had tarried long 
In silence, for the master’s hand to raise, 
Should strike and start at the music’s sudden swell ! 


Then might I learn, from winds and waves, the key 
Wherein to set these haunting, broken runes, 
That come and go like weeds in a soughing sea, 
That my heart withholds from my lips for a score 
of moons. 
But my lips would loose, at the touch of the altar-fire, 
I would stand by the highway, singing so humanly 
sweet— 
God’s pilgrim poet—the strains that were his, not 
mine, 
Sweeping them higher and higher; 
That men would pause to hear in the city street, 
And the stars on their lifted, prayerful brows would 
shine. 


Ah me! I draw again my slackened thread, 
For a starving seamstress has no time to muse; 
The rhymes run on till day to day is sped, 

And night by night some precious freshness lose. 
Some women would have wrought them long ago, 
Through gloaming twilights, in a cradle song, 

But I—though holding little children dear— 
God love them, stoop so low, 
Or stretch so high, that greater fancies throng, 
And baby-faces seldom press anear. 


Poor minstrel heart, too tired to sing to the world; 
O hands, too faint to raise the poet’s lyre; 

God hears the shallowest brook that ever purled 
In dusky copse, above the harping choir ! 











And even so, the music thou mayest weave, 
Though chanted with a sighing under-breath 
Too low to reach thy chamber’s farthest bound, 
Will softly, swiftly heave 
Up the blue hights of air as still as death, 
And He will listen while the worlds go round! 





JUST BEYOND. 





Lire hath its sorrows and its tears, 
Its dreary days and darkened years; 
But Hope, delusive, yet so fair, 
Smiles on us mortals worn with care, 
And pointing with her fairy wand, 
She softly whispers, “ Just beyond.” 


Yes, just beyond us is a light, 

Some earthly glory hid from sight, 
And fadeless blossoms, rare and sweet, 
Shall spring beneath our weary feet. 

O vision bright, thy joyous glow 

May pale beneath the touch of woe! 


For pain and death lurk ev’ry-where, 
Though strong we feel to do and dare; 
And even souls in royal dress, 

That seem enthroned to reign and bless, 
While grasping for a crown of bliss, 
Are crowned with thorns instead of this. 


Yet though no gloom the future mars, 
Though we may walk ’neath glezm of stars, 
Our hearts must learn this solemn truth 
Which hope revealeth not to youth— 

That earth no lasting brightness showers; 
She can not rear immortal flowers. 


But just beyond this path we tread, 
Beyond the region of the dead, 
There standeth still the shining gate, 
Our souls afar now watch and wait, 
But just inside that door of gold, 

A nobler life shall soon unfold. 


Just yonder all the anguish here 

Shall hold to us the sweetest cheer, 

And joys once felt be more serene, 

For Christ shall make them pure and clean, 
While tender thrillings of his love 

Shall ev’ry thought of fear remove. 


And moments come ’mid worldly strife, 
When souls are waked to fervent life; 
Like starlight shining in the deep, 
Whose waves are lulled to silent sleep; 
So then in depths of soul-desires 

Are mirrored forth celestial fires. 


Se though this earth can give no rest 
To satisfy the spirit’s quest, 

A peace may fall on saddest things, 
Soft as the droop of angel-wings, 
Since heaven, with its welcome fond, 
Awaits with truest bliss beyond. 
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THE MINISTER’S QUESTION. 





HERE were ten children in our minister’s 

family, a number rather formidable to a 
parishioner who began making Christmas or 
birthday presents among them, or to any grand- 
mother who contemplated knitting mittens for 
them. They were good, amiable boys and girls, 
with average intellectual endowments and aver- 
age attainments, but none of them any thing 
more, with two exceptions. These were found 
in Wellington and Pauline. The latter of these 
was the youngest of the family, a child with a 
short pug-nose and lifeless flaxen hair; with a 
face, in short, hopelessly homely but for the 
sweet, earnest spirit which looked forth from 
her great, solemn blue eyes. Then, too, her 
talk was so queer, so beyond her years; she 
made such long speeches—she had an opinion 
on every subject—such great, long, odd, un- 
child-like words proceeded from her funny little 
mouth, that one was interested and drawn to 
the child and rendered oblivious to her undenia- 
ble plainness. 

Wellington, the third son and fourth child, at 
the time in which my story begins, was known 
as the boy whom no teacher could manage. He 
had run away from I don’t know how many 
schools; had been suspended from one boys’ 
seminary and expelled from another; had been 
suspended from Yale, after having been the 
subject of several .confidential letters which 
passed between his father and a certain member 
of the faculty, and was finally expelled. Ar- 
rived at home, he spent his time in smoking 
and the reading of Plato and Tennyson, his 
thoughts bursting into an occasional blossom of 
poetry, which delighted by its beauty and fra- 
grance the few to whom it was made known. 

Of the manner in which his evenings were 
passed his family knew little. Of his studied 
withdrawal from home enjoyments and interests 
and of his late hours they knew. They had 
their fears and their surmises. The fond, anx- 
ious hearts were haunted by thoughts of gam- 
bling-tables and drinking saloons; but Welling- 
ton was of a nature so reticent that none dared 
question him. 

“Where can brother Welly be?” asked Pau- 
line on the Wednesday evening before Thanks- 
giving. “It storms so to-night I wish he was 
at home. He has been away since morning, 
and it seems unkind in him when Hannie has 
come from Kansas to be with us, and Jerome 
and Harrison and all the grandchildren are 
here—every body except brother Wellington. 
It seems very unfortunate that he should be 
away. Mother,” she continued confidentially, 








“do you believe it is for any good that brother 
Wellington is out so late every night?” 

“Hush, Pauline, you must not ask such ques- 
tions,” replied the poor mother, coloring slightly, 
while a look of pain came into the thoughtful 
eyes, so often turned starward in entreaty for 
her wandering son, whom for years she had car- 
ried on her heart. 

The absence of Wellington was a pain to all. 
Those who had come from afar, to be present at 
the family reunion, were pained that he was not 
there to welcome them. The minister was 
sternly displeased, while Wellington’s poor 
mother, though endeavoring to apologize for his 
absence, was secretly shamed and grieved. 

But in spite of this damper there was much 
happiness and enjoyment in this family gather- 
ing. They were assembled in the parlor en- 
gaged in a game of statuary. The reverend 
doctor enacted the part of artist, while brother 
Harrison, a droll wag of a fellow, dressed as a 
down-east Yankee, was supposed to be on a 
visit to the artist’s studio. The statues were 
made up of other members of the family, draped 
in sheets with powdered faces, and arranged in 
groups or on pedestals as became their respective 
characters. There was Lady Washington be- 
side the weeping Niobe ; Hope with her anchor; 
the three graces; little Eva, John Brown, etc., 
whose features, positions, drapery—merits and 
demerits—were subjects of comment with the 
dreamy lover of his art, and the shrewd, droll 
Yankee purchaser. 

In the midst of the play, as the enthusiastic 
artist was endeavoring to explain to his visitor 
that the heavy, dull look in the face of his Ajax 
was a proof of its merit, the door was suddenly 
burst open, and Wellington, white with snow- 
flake, staggered into the room. Reeling to- 
ward his father, he discharged a pistol at the 
minister’s head. From the unsteady aim the 
ball merely grazed the artist’s cheek, passing 
through the sheet in which Pauline, in the char- 
acter of little Nell, was enveloped. 

Thanksgiving morning dawned, not bright 
and beautiful as those golden Autumn mornings 
of more sunny climes, where gorgeous-winged 
birds cleave an atmosphere so pure “that you 
seem to see beyond the moon.” The air was 
thick with snow-flakes and merry with sleigh- 
bells. The minister’s family were assembled in 
the library for morning worship, no one being 
absent. Wellington was there, endeavoring by 
an open, upward glance, a stiff lip and a stiff 
carriage, to keep the shame and penitence, 
which were surging in his heart, from bursting 
out. All seemed thoughtful and subdued. 

It had been for years Dr. Bascom’s habit on 
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Thanksgiving morning to ask the question, 
“For what are you thankful this morning?” 
They sat in silence, the father dreading to ask 
the question; the others to hear it. 

“If he asks me I shall say turkey,” Welling- 
ton said to himself defiantly, bent upon conceal- 
ing every emotion of shame or contrition which 
might come to him. 

“Well, Hannie, my daughter, what have you 
to be thankful for this morning?” at length 
asked the minister. 

On entering the room that morning Hannie 
had scarcely dared look in poor Wellington’s 
face, so alive was her heart with sympathy for 
his shame; but when his eyes had met hers, 
they looked so cold and hard that her anger was 
kindled against him who was bringing such re- 
proach upon her parents’ gray hairs. Her heart 
was furious with indignation, as she replied to 
her father’s question, her eyes flashing fire into 
her brother’s face: “For my dear father’s life.” 

This answer came to Wellington like a pistol- 
shot, and for a moment he was surprised out of 
his indifference. The solid phalanx of muscle 
and feature, with which he had confronted fire, 
was broken. He dropped his proud lids over 
his eagle eyes at this unexpected reply, but 
lifted them immediately with the same defiant 
look in them, and his mother sighed. 

“And you, Jerome?” continued the minister. 

“That the stain of blood is not upon our 
house,” replied Jerome, following up his sister’s 
fire. 

Wellington looked coolly from the window, 
but his mother’s eye marked a slight flush of 
crimson in the averted cheek. 

“Well, Pauline, what have you to be thankful 
for?” 

This young lady always made a profound se- 
cret of the object toward which her gratitude 
was directed on Thanksgiving morning, enjoy- 
ing the idea of surprising her auditors by her 
answer to her father’s question. Never losing 
an opportunity of making a speech she this 
morning replied: 

“T am thankful that all my brothers and sis- 
ters are good people and Christians except 
brother Wellington. I am grateful that his 
state of probation is not ended, and that he yet 
has the opportunity to make his peace with his 
merciful Heavenly Father.” 

Poor Wellington! there seemed a conspiracy 
against him. 

“And what have you to say, Mollie,” asked 
the Doctor of his little granddaughter. Turn- 
ing her head shyly to one side she answered: 

“Aunt Pauline told me to say that I was 
thankful for my mamma and papa, and I’m glad 





I’ve got them, but I am gladder that uncle 
Wellington did n’t kill aunt Pauly, because 
she’s going to make my dolly a bonnet in the 
morning.” 

Of course grandpa and grandma, uncles and 
aunties, smiled at this speech. 

“Well, Melancthon, it’s your turn,” he said, 
addressing his grandson. 

“Papa said this morning that he was thankful 
he did n’t have to go to a funeral to-day. I 
think that’s what I am thankful for, because 
you know, grandpa, I would n’t like to miss the 
turkey and mince-pies.” Melancthon always 
tried to be funny. 

“Well, Patience, what have you to say, my 
daughter ?” 

“T am grateful that I shall hear my father 
preach to-day,” Patience replied, wishing to re- 
buke Wellington’s apparent indifference, yet 
shrinking from wounding him outright. 

“And you, mother,” continued the minister, 
coming at length to his wife, “for what are you 
thankful ?” 

“For my unbroken family circle,” replied the 
good woman with dewy eyes. 

“And you, my poor boy,” he asked of Wel- 
lington, with eyes tender as those with which 
Jesus looked on his mother, “for what are you 
thankful to-day ?” 

Wellington had thought and hoped that his 
father would pass him by. But here he was 
unexpectedly brought to declare himself. He 
must deny or acknowledge contrition. “Shall I 
say turkey and harden all these hearts against 
me, and make them think me a brute?” he 
mentally asked. The struggle was terrible, as 
it is in every engagement between the forces of 
such a nature. Every eye was turned upon 
him; all breathlessly awaited his answer. The 
silence became painful. They saw his fingers 
press more tightly into the palms; his eyes grew 
wilder, his nostrils more dilated, his lips more 
set. For a moment this lasted, and then there 
was a relaxing and softening of the features, 
and Wellington answered in an earnest but sub- 
dued voice, “That I am not my father’s mur- 
derer.” 

All instinctively kneeled. 

“And I, O gracious Master, thank thee that 
Christ is exalted to give repentance,” said that 
gray-haired father in a voice pulsating with 
heart-throbs. There were tears shed at that 
family altar on that Thanksgiving morning. 

When they rose from their knees Wellington 
had disappeared. They went in to breakfast, 
seated themselves, and waited a few moments 
for the vacant chair to be filled. During the 
silence which precedes the invoking of the 
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blessing Wellington entered, with his head erect, 
his cheek colorless, his eye steady, his lips 
resolved. 

“He has returned to his defiant mood,” was 
the general conclusion. 

“I’m afraid your prayer in reference to re- 
pentance was premature,” Pauline whispered to 
her father. “Brother Wellington looks more 
set than ever. What do you think?” 

“T am afraid you are right,” murmured the 
father. 

But the mother, who had studied that face 
since God’s light had shone upon it with a 
deathless love, knew better. Her heart took 
courage. There was high resolve in the loved 
features, but the wicked, haughty look was gone. 

Wellington walked straight to his mother’s 
seat, kissed her dear, furrowed brow very ten- 
derly, and, placing a folded sheet before her, 
said, “Here, dear mother, is my Magna 
Charta.” 

With streaming eyes she read it—his promise 
solemnly, tenderly given, from that Thanksgiv- 
ing day, thenceforth and forever to abstain from 
the intoxicating cup. The minister read ‘the 
beautiful, tender words aloud between choking 
tears. 

“Dear brother Welly,” said little Pauline 
softly, the quick tears gathering in her solemn 
blue eyes, while Hannie abruptly left the table 
and ran off to her room to relieve through the 
safety-valve of tears her swelling heart. 

Shall I tell you where Wellington is to-day, 
dear reader? Were I writing fiction I might 
make him a missionary among the burning 
sands of India, or a philanthropist living and 
working with the blind, and halt, and poor. 

I might array him in the blue which we all 
love to honor, and make him the colonel of a 
gallant regiment, who bore himself a knightly 
soldier through the horrors of the great struggle, 
and returned to his mother and little Pauline 
covered with scars and glory. I might at least, 
with an eye to poetic justice, record him as a 
temperance lecturer, telling the people, with an 
eloquence drawn from that dark passage of his 
young life, of the infamy and death which hid 
in the wine-cup, and of the life and innocence 
of the waters, the taintless, blessed beverage 
which nature brews on craggy mountain and in 
leafy glade. 

But I am not writing fiction; and if the truth 
must be told, I can claim nothing higher for my 
hero, if indeed there is any thing higher, than 
that he is a true man—true to his M/agna Charta, 
which hangs at the parsonage in a tasteful frame 
over the old family Bible, true to the pledge 
which he gave me, “till death shall us part;” 





true to his covenant to rear his children in the 
nurture of the Lord; true to the right; true in 
smiting the wrong. 

Another Thanksgiving is at hand. In a few 
days we shall go with our little Wellington and 
baby Pauline to the dear old parsonage. And 
Hannie will be there, and Jerome, and Harrison ; 
and a womanly little maiden, whom the children 
call “Aunt Pauly,” will preside at the Thanks- 
giving dinner, and she will wear the sad, sable 
garments of the bereaved; and across the gar- 
den beds, brown and sear, dewy eyes will turn 
to the little mound where sweetly sleeps the 
dear mother. 





OUR NEIGHBOR. 





HERE was a family moving into the brown 

cottage across the way. Mrs. Munroe 

informed her husband of the fact while he was 
eating his dinner. 

“What kind of folks?” he asked, feeding 
baby Jennie with a strawberry. 

“Real pleasant, nice-looking people, John,” 
continued his wife, “and they have the sweetest 
child you ever saw.” 

“ Sweeter than our Jennie, hey ?” asked the 
proud father, with a lurking smile at the corners 
of his honest mouth. 

“QO, different! she must be six years old, and 
has curls falling to her waist; and such a face ! 
It looks like an angel’s. There are two or 
three other children, but they don’t look like 
her.” 


“Well, I would run over and let them know 


that they have a neighbor, and offer to do any 
little thing we can for them. We know how 
good it is to have kind neighbors.” 

“Yes, mother used to say we could do with- 
out friends better than without neighbors. I'll 
tell them they can get water from us till the 
pumps are in order there, for I know they are 
taken up.” 

But while Mrs. Munroe was washing up her 
dishes a sweet voice said at her elbow, “ Please 
will you lend mother some matches,” and there 
stood the little girl from over the way. 

She was indeed a beautiful child; her brow 
bore that high, fine look that makes one in- 
stinctively think of angels; but there was a 
flush on her face, and her breath came hot and 
hard. Mrs. Munroe noticed this and the droop- 
ing eyes, and asked if she were sick. 

“Yes ’m,” answered the child, “and mother’s 
down with it. She thinks may be it’s fever; 
my head aches so badly, and brother Charlie 
cries all the time.” 
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A dreadful fear came over Mrs. Munroe as 
she saw the child depart, and she rushed to the 
bed upon which she had laid her baby to take 
its afternoon nap. There was no fever there, 
but a sweet, placid sleep, and she involuntarily 
breathed an earnest “ Thank God.” 

Next to the brown cottage was a marble 
block, and in one of the marble dwellings it 
contained dwelt the family of Mr. Greenough, 
a wealthy banker. They were rich and aristo- 
cratic, and the brown cottage and its humble 
friend opposite were spots on their domestic 
sunshine, for they were occupied by the families 
of working men, and with “such people” the 
Greenoughs had no tastes in common, 

“ Aping other people,” said Miss Greenough, 
as the little girl from the brown cottage ran 
past their marble step, playing hoop. “ Look 
at those curls. The child would look much 
better with her hair cut off, and it would be 
more suitable to her position.” 

“ Define her position, Sophy,” said her brother, 
maliciously. 

But Sophy’s only answer was a scornful toss 
of the head. She did not take enough interest 
in “such people” to talk about them. 

The next morning a small sign of yellow 
pasteboard was visible on the brown cottage. 
Mr. Greenough ‘came in with his face white 
with consternation. 

“ Pack your trunks as quick as possible,” he 
cried, “ the small-pox is next door.” 

It was true. That loathsome disease had 
made its appearance there, and three members 
of the family were dangerously ill. 

OQ, John, it is dreadful!” said Mrs. Munroe 
to her husband. “If Jennie should take it?” 

“We won’t think of ourselves at all; Jane is 
in God’s hand; so are we. If we use all nec- 
essary precautions there will be no danger. 
The Greenoughs have left their house and gone 
into the country, but I think we are just as 
safe here.” 

For three days they heard no news. Thena 
very small coffin went into the house. The 
youngest one was dead. 

Mrs. Munroe asked the doctor if there was 
any thing she could do. “Plenty,” was the 
brusque reply. “They are dying for want of 
help, and can not afford to pay for it.” 

The next day, after a discussion between 
John and his wife, a woman, deeply pitted, went 
into the brown cottage, and began to nurse 
the inmates, but the little girl with curls was 
beyond help, and that night she died and was 
carried away. Every morning a great pan filled 
with good food was placed on the gate-post just 
before daybreak. Once an envelope, contain- 





ing a five-dollar bill, lay on top. No one knew 
positively whence it came, but it was noticed 
that John Munroe’s wife baked a great deal. 

Slowly the family drifted back to life, and the 
ticket was taken down, and the house fumigated. 
Then the Greenoughs came back to their elegant 
home. 

“ Such inconvenience,” murmured Mrs. Green- 
ough, as she reinstated herself and silks in 
possession again. “It all comes of living next 
to such common people.” 

Such common people! Why, there is more 
heroism and real aristocracy among them than 
in all the generations of the Greenoughs that 
ever existed. They could not prevent death, 
but they softened the pang. They could not 
bring back the dead, but they gave an honest, 
living sympathy to the living. Their cruse of 
oil will never fail. When John Munroe was 
brought home the other day with a broken leg, 
those people he had helped so well spread him 
such a salve of sympathy and neighborly kind- 
ness it extracted half the pain, and the bread 
he cast upon the waters has all come back again. 

It is written of such as the Greenoughs, “ It 
is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a 
needle than for a rich man to enter the king- 
dom of heaven.” 





RELIGIOUS THEORY AND FACT. 





E are informed that when certain theo- 
rists in France were once told that their 
theories did not agree with facts, they said, “So 
much the worse for the facts.” It appears they 
were so strongly wedded to theory, so complete 
was their tenacity in adhering to theory, that 
blinded intellect refused to perform its func- 
tions. Reason, argument, fact, were as nothing 
to them while they clung with enthusiastic grasp 
to their theories. This has, in principle, been 
repeatedly acted over and over again in the pro- 
fessing Church of Christ. How often in relig- 
ious investigations and decisions has theory 
been taken instead of fact! Superstitious peo- 
ple and ignorant priests of former times asked 
not after truth and fact, but after theory. What 
is the theory of the Church? What say the 
councils? What are the received opinions of 
the day? And in these days of advanced en- 
lightenment many are much more inclined to 
adopt theory than fact. They can soar away in 
theory and utterly forget the nature and fitness 
of things, passing by sober reality and solid 
fact. 
True religion harmonizes with facts. That 
form of religious belief which is contradictory to 
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facts must necessarily be false. The teachings 
and facts of nature must accord with religion, 
or the inevitable verdict of intellect will be, it is 
not true. Were it not that the religion of the 
Bible is supported by the great facts of nature, 
we should, as the consequences, be necessarily 
compelled not only to give it up, but ignore it, 
and it would have to rank among the musty 
records and lumber of exploded mythologies. 
But Bible religion has nothing to fear. It has 
stood the test of ages, and of all the researches 
of man’s mind, and it continues unimpaired in 
the light of ever-progressing science. So far 
from dreading investigation it challenges it; 
and all the successive developments of science, 
with their disclosed facts, establish its truth. 
A thousand theories have arisen, the tendency 
of which was to set at naught Bible religion ; 
but time and calm investigation have exploded 
them, and they are now seen only as the me- 
mentoes of man’s mistaken judgment or the an- 
tipathy of his heart to its goodness and purity. 
There can not be any thing else than harmony 
between matter of revelation and the facts of 
nature and science. Revelation can not be un- 
natural. The God of nature is the God of the 
Bible. The Maker and Ruler of the universe 
has revealed the truths of the Christian religion. 
Infinite wisdom and goodness can not contra- 
dict themselves. There must necessarily be 
agreement. Revelation may transcend the facts 
of nature, but can not be oppositional to them. 
The analogy of religion, natural and revealed, 
is one of the strongest pillars of our faith. 
Religious experience, too, must accord with 
divine teaching. How necessary to have cer- 
tainty in religious experience! There is great 
danger here of mistake and delusion. Man’s 
heart is so sinful, his judgment so wayward on 
moral and spiritual subjects ; conscience, under 
certain circumstances, is so blunted, the affec- 
tions so perverted, and spiritual life is so mys- 
terious, that even experience alone can not be 
taken as the standard of appeal; but when the 
facts of experience beautifully harmonize with 
revealed truth, when informed judgment, en- 
lightened conscience, and a renewed heart, 
agreeably accord with what God has taught 
us in his Word, satisfaction and certainty must 
be the result. There can be no facts in history, 
or no facts in science, more indubitable and set- 
tled than such facts of religious experience. 
There are some facts on this subject specially 
worthy of consideration. It is a facé that re- 
ligion has to do with man’s mental faculties and 
spiritual nature. Revelation comes to us be- 
cause we are intellectual and moral beings, or 
otherwise his mission would be equally fitting 








to the lower orders of creation as to man. Our 
mental and moral faculties render us responsi- 
ble. When these faculties fail to act in har- 
mony, delusion, fanaticism, or insanity is the 
result. If reason and intellect have no influ- 
ence on the will, then a man is fit only for an 
asylum of madmen. If conscience repudiate 
the functions of intellect in its investigation and 
reception of truth, adopting in its place caprice, 
supposition, old theories, or the visionary crea- 
tions of new ones, we may be justly pronounced 
raving fanatics. It is a fact that the mind must 
assent to the truth of God and receive it, that 
it must yield in submission to the Divine claims, 
that the heart, as the center of the affections 
and passions must be renewed, in order to a 
right religious state. It is a fact that thought- 
fulness, watchfulness, prayerfulness, self-denial, 
spirituality of mind, and the faith that enables 
the soul to rest in God are necessary to preser- 
vation in a saved state and religious growth. 
No theories can do away with these facts. 
They are firm as the pyramids, unyielding as 
earth’s foundations. 

Another fact is the actual state of morals and 
grace in the Church is not what it ought to be. 
Theory, profession, creed, Church connection, 
principally suffice with many in the Church, 
while lukewarmness, worldliness, formality, and 
vanity exist in the place of divine life, heavenly 
unction, deep devotion to God, and burning 
Christian zeal. Ah! we are constrained to say, 
that the theory of multitudes of these days re- 
specting religion merely includes outer matters, 
and does not comprehend the being experiment- 
ally in Christ, the new creature, the new life, the 
witness of the Spirit, soul communion with God, 
and a life of holiness by faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Let us look to the facts of our religion, 
the facts of God’s Word, and the facts of expe- 
rience, in these days of religious superficiality 
and mere theory. Let our religion be truthful, 
vital, savory, pure, warm, and according to the 
rule God has given, then our influence, charac- 
ter, and efforts will subserve the cause of Christ 
in the earth. 


——o —_—_——_— 


How often do we sigh for opportunities of 
doing good, while we neglect the openings of 
Providence in little things, which would fre- 
quently lead to the accomplishment of most 
important usefulness! Good is done by de- 
grees. However small in proportion the bene- 
fit which follows éndividual attempts to do good, 
a great deal may thus be accomplished by per- 
severance, even in the midst of discouragements 
and disappointments. 
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A FOURTEENTH CENTURY BOOK FOR 


WOMEN. 


HE Early English Text Society has recently 

published the oldest English version of the 
book of the Knight of La Tour Landry, com- 
piled for the instruction of his daughters in the 
year 1372. The text has no great philological 
value, for several reasons, chiefly that it is a 
piece of patch-work. The anonymous transla- 
tion extant in manuscripts in the British Mu- 
seum is made the basis of this edition; but 
this manuscript is imperfect, one-fifth being cut 
off at the end, and several lacunz occurring in 
other parts of the work. To supply these miss- 
ing portions the editor has used the very faulty 
translation of Caxton. The reader is left to 
guess what is Caxtonian; a negligence which 
is scarcely excusable, it is so easy to indicate 
by brackets or other signs the later version. 
The greater part of the work is, however, En- 
glish, of the reign of King Henry VI, [1422- 
1461,] probably half a century older than Cax- 
ton’s text printed in 1484, and the student will 
find it useful in tracing the influence of Wicliffe’s 
school upon our tongue. 

The book of the Knight of the Tower is 
valuable rather for its contents than for its 
dress. It was prepared by an affectionate father 
for the instruction of his motherless daughters, 
and it contains so many proofs of parental 
solicitude and virtuous instincts that it may 
be taken as a good specimen of the best teach- 
ing given to the women of that age. 

Let us say a few “‘forewords” about the 
author and his work before taking up its con- 
tents. 

Geoflry, of La Tour Landry, was a knight of 
a feudal family in the old province of Cujon. 
The castle of his family stood between Challet 
and Vezius, and its ruins are still visible, con- 
sisting of a great donjon dating from the twelfth 
century. He appears to have been a good 
fighter, and to have done his duty to his king 
and country. His family fortunes flourished 
under his management, and seem to have been 
at the hight of their prosperity under his sons. 
He probably looked well to his estates, was 
careful of his family alliances, and was altogether 
as shrewd as his neighbors. To these charac- 
teristics he added a poetical tendency, and, if 
we may trust his simple story, as warm a heart 
as ever beat in France. He tells his daughters 
that he delighted so much in their mother that 
he made for her “Idve songges, balades, ron- 
delles, viraloyes, and diverse other things.” 

The two qualities just named doubtless led 
him to compose his book ; he began it in verse, 





but toward the end of the prologue abandoned 
measure, and took to prose “four Pabrégier et 
mieulx extendre”—to make it shorter and easier 
to be understood. Later poets might profit by 
the example. His affection for his children is 
proved not only by this book for his daughters, 
but also by a previous one which he tells us he 
had written for the benefit of his two sons. 

To aid him in collecting the materials, illus- 
trative examples and anecdotes, he employed 
“two priests and two clerks,” and these two 
hundred duodecimo pages probably gave the 
five of them much labor and weariness of the 
flesh, and when done the work was as fine a 
piece of book-making as that part of France 
could show. 

The Knight of the Tower was a contemporary 
of Wicliffe, who was preaching at Oxford while 
our knight was sweating over his book. Two 
years after, in 1374, the English reformer went 
to Avignon on a commission to obtain conces- 
sion from a pope, who contrived to loose and 
bind while shut out of Rome. The great storm 
of the Reformation had not yet broken over 
England, and the successor of Peter was still 
treated with respect by pious Englishmen; but 
the moral atmosphere in the two countries dif 
fered in as marked a way as it does to-day. 
This book of counsels to daughters would prove 
it if we lacked more direct evidence. It is safe 
to say that no father in England could have 
been induced, by any “two priests” in the 
Island, to lay before his daughters some of the 
incidents which are recorded by our knight, 
with a moral earnestness and charming sim- 
plicity that take away half their coarseness from 
the stories. 

Indeed, the book of rules for nuns, “ Ancren 
Riwle,” written by a priest for English “ An- 
choresses,” a century and a half earlier, is much 
less gross in matter, though greatly coarser in 
moral quality. 

Refinement of word or thought was rare in 
that age, and scarcely existed in France in any 
form; the intention of our author is every- 
where better than his text, and though he speaks 
of subjects not now discussed between the sexes 
in society, we can not forget that these topics 
were then treated with greater freedom in the 
best circles. 

The character of the pure and perfect lady is 
the ideal which the book seeks to express. We 
should now use different examples, and we have 
in English a moral dialect which has never 
existed in France, no resemblance to which was 
found in the France of the fourteenth century. 
Biblical pltinness of speech is partly redeemed 
by the utter cleanness of the interest, and the 
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atmosphere of chastity which surrounds the 
thought. 

The daughters of our knight, and their friends 
who may have read the book, were singularly 
fortunate in having so good a teacher. The 
common women of France, it must be remem- 
bered, are left out of the account. They could 
not read, and their ideas of life and duty were 
exclusively derived from a very vulgar type of 
the ignorant priest. The moral and intellectual 
degradation of a nation whose mothers are so 
ignorant is not a pleasant topic; some of the 
consequences are now witnessed in Spain and 
South Italy. But the high-born ladies were 
rarely better off than their humble sisters. 
Their fairer opportunities were rendered fruit- 
less by the neglect of their fathers, or the fri- 
volity of aimless living, or the frequency of 
those wars which engrossed the attention of all 
well-born people. 

It was popular in medieval times to teach 
morals and religion by popular stories and short 
historical narratives. The modern novel passed 
its infancy in that cradle. Oftenest the story 
was sung; but prose came in when the writer 
arrived at self-consciousness. The subjects of 
these short histories were taken from the Scrip- 
tures, from the lives of the saints, or from the 
more profane fabliaux of the age. Our author 
followed the practice of his contemporary mor- 
alists. The stories are not often the best pos- 
sible ; the incidents furnish some tough work for 
our credulity, but there is never lack of moral 
improvement. The exhortation is sprinkled all 
through the sermon. We must often hold our 
breath in the midst of an exciting narrative to 
be pelted with sound doctrine about the virtues. 
The inconsequence of an incident is often charm- 
ing, but the vigor of the preacher makes up 
what is lacking in point of argument. 

It is, perhaps, to the credit of his “two 
priests and two clerks” that a story always 
turns up at need. In his first and second 
chapters he enforces the duty of piety toward 
God. “The furst werke or laboure that a man 
or a woman shulde beginne is to serve God; 
atte everi tyme he awakithe he ought to yeve 
God reconisaunce, bi thought or praier, that he 
is his lorde, creatour, and maker.” He pro- 
ceeds to commend thanking and praising God 
as more becoming than making requests; the 
Almighty knows better than we what is good 
for us. He then falls to urging the duty of 
prayer for the dead. If we pray for the dead 
they will pray for us. This is to be done “everi 
day or ye slepe. And foryete not to praie to 
the blessed Virgine Marie, that day and night 
praieth for us, and to recomaunde you to the 





seintes and santas.” This is to be repeated 
“‘everi tyme that ye wake.” Then come two 
stories enforcing the doctrine that we are to 
pray for the dead. The first recounts that of 
two daughters of an emperor of Constantinople ; 
one prayed for the dead when she went to sleep, 
the other mocked her. Both, however, entered 
into intrigues with knights of the court; but 
the devout girl was saved by a crowd of the 
dead who appeared, not to her but to her 
knight, frightening him away from her person, 
and into “fevers and gret sicknesse.” The 
other sister fell and was “disworshiped ;” the 
pious maiden married the son of a king. In 
the second story the same appearance of dead 
persons, surrounding a persecuted woman, saves 
her from the same calamity. “And, therefor, 
it is good to praie for the dede atte all owres.” 

In the fifth chapter the maidens are charged 
on arising to enter into the service of the 
“higher lord Ihesu,” and to say their matins 
and pater nosters without thinking of worldly 
things, “for ye may not goe two wales at onis.” 
A short prayer said devoutly is better than a 
long one coupled with earthly cares. The Bible 
is quoted, incorrectly as is usual with Catholics, 
and then the examples of legendary saints, who 
slept on hard beds that they might wake often 
to pray, is commended. After devout prayers 
as many masses as possible are to be heard, 
and the profit of this is shown by stories. Two 
daughters of a knight are described; the one 
said short prayers, and ate greedily at all hours ; 
the other was devout and abstemious in eating. 
The first married well; but while indulging in a 
feast at night her lord finds her, breaks his 
staff over the shoulders of a male companion 
in her revelry, and a splinter from the staff puts 
out an eye of the gourmand wife. The elder 
sister makes a thriftful household and a happy 
husband. “And bi this exsaumple it is good 
to serve God and here masse.” 

The duty of fasting is enjoined. Maidens are 
to fast three days in the week, “forto holde 
lowe youre fleshe, to kepe you chaste and clene 
in Goddes service.” The hard story is repeated 
of a knight who lost his head in battle with the 
Saracens, but did not die till the priest came to 
shrive him. The priest asked the head how 
this miracle came about, and the head made 
answer, “I have forborn fleshe on the Wednis- 
day in the reverens that God was solde that day, 
and that y ete never no thing that suffered dethe 
on the Friday.” 

The same lesson is taught by the story of a 
sinful woman who fasted Fridays and Satur- 
days “in the worship of Christes passion and 
the virginite of oure lady.” Going one dark 
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night “towards her lemman” she falls into a 
well, but the virgin makes the water hard under 
her feet, and, in the morning, she is drawn up 
by wondering people, returns to a pure life, and 
sweeps and keeps clean the church. Another 
incident is even more aside of the argument. 
A virtuous and pious dame died in the odor of 
sanctity, but, to the surprise of all, her grave 
became a smoking pit. A priest was called, 
and, to his demand over the grave for an ex- 
planation of the matteg, the voice of the woman 
responded that, for an unconfessed sin, she was 
damned, not for the sin, but for failing to con- 
fess to her priest. 

It was not the fault of the Knight of the 
Tower that penance, auricular confession, and 
worship of the virgin took precedence of the 
religion of devotion and the practice of virtue. 
Roman religion bewilders whole people in the 
same way even in our time. Our knight can 
state a truth in morals with great simplicity and 
earnestness, but his stories always send him to 
the papistic balances to wéigh human conduct. 
He commends meekness and courtesy in man- 
ners, for instance, in a straightforward fashion. 
“ There nis none so gret vertu to gete the grace 
of God and the love of alle peple; for humilite 
and curtesie overcomithe alle proude hertys that 
be felle, as a sparhawke, be he never so vama- 
geus [wild], ye may overcome hym with goodly 
and curteys demening, ye may make hym come 
from the tre to youre honde.” So kindness 
wins wild birds and tames rough hearts. To 
high and low courtesy is a duty, and is as 
profitable as it is becoming. Cases are related 
of maidens losing good husbands by high and 
mighty manners. 

The worldly-prudence side of the matter is 
pressed with rather too much zeal, but this is 
the least objectionable part of the matter. One 
story leads to another, till we find meekness in 
wives conniving at lewdness in husbands. One 
lady, who offended against this law of meekness 
by jealousy of her husband, came to grief by 
another woman’s hand, and “alle her lyff after 
she hadd her nose al croked, the which was a 
foule mayme and blemessing of her visage; for 
it is the fairest membre that man or woman 
hathe, and sittithe in the middille of the visage.” 
Another lady fell to wrangling with a knight in 
company, and the knight put her to confusion 
by making a wisp of straw, setting it up before 
her, and saying, “ladi, yet that ye will chide 
more, chide with that straw, for y leve you hit 
here in my stede.” 

Wifely obedience is pushed to extremes. 
Three merchants laid a wager that each had the 
most dutiful wife. The test should be “leping” 





into a basin of water. Then they went to their 
houses one after the other. The first wife re- 
fused to leap, and her husband “up with his fust 
and gove her two or three gret strokes” in the 
presence of the other merchants. The second 
wife also refused, and her lord beat her with a 
staff. The third lady misunderstood an order 
to bring salt for a command to leap upon the 
table, where they were all feasting, and, being 
better bred than the other wives, obeyed the 
order, as she understood it, leaped upon the 
table and brought it down with a crash. The 
wager was declared won without appeal to the 
basin experiment. “And so ought evri good 
woman do the commandment of her husbande, 
be it evil or well; for yef he bidde her thing 
that she aught not to do, it is his shame.” Good 
doctrine for those times; but how are the 
mighty (husbands) fallen ! 

On the subject of dress our knight is very 
sensible. He tells his daughters not to be the 
first to take “new shappes and gises of array 
of women of straunge countrey,” and in his 
parables condemns adopting the fashions set by 
women of the demi monde. If we mistake not, 
sensible men have whispered like counsels from 
the fourteenth century down to our day, and 
with the same hopeless feeling to which the 
knight confesses. It is useless, he thinks, to 
resist our wives in this matter; we shall have 
no peace, “for thei wille find so mani resons 
that they will not be werned.” He further ad- 
mits that the subject is too deep for him, and 
disclaims any intent to lecture any but the wo- 
men of his own household, and this with becom- 
ing meekness. Nothing in the book better 
shows his worldly wisdom, if we may not say 
his common-sense. 

He, in another place, tells the melancholy his- 
tory of a lady who would not put on her best 
clothes on a lady-day that fell on a Sunday. 
She suddenly lost all her beauty, swelled to the 
size of a pipe, and only recovered her natural 
form by severe penance. 

There are several good illustrations in these 
lessons for girls of the Papistic reversal of the 
order in which moral judgments are given upon 
human conduct. The best is perhaps the ac- 
count given of three successive wives of a 
knight. The first woman was fond of gay cloth- 
ing, but otherwise a perfect wife. Her husband 
regretted her death so much that he appealed to 
his brother, a hermit, for a revelation of her 
condition in the other life. The hermit saw her 
in a vision suffering horrible torments in hell, 
and without hope of release for her extravagance 
in dress. The second wife was equally loved, 
and after her death the same means disclosed her 
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state in the other world. She was in purgatory 
to expiate the worst crime in a wife; and her 
torment was to endure only a hundred years. 
The third wife died, and sorrow for her loss 
once more peeped into the invisible state. 
Number three was in torment of a terrible sort, 
because when in life she had plucked out the 
hairs on her forehead and painted herself. 
Wherever she had plucked out a hair, Satan 
thrust a burning awl or a needle into the brain. 
This torture was to last a thousand years, and 
how much longer the hermit could not tell. For 
adultery, a hundred years in purgatory; for 
plucking hair out of one’s forehead, a thousand 
years and an indefinite number more of intense 
suffering ; for fine dress, eternal damnation. 

Our author waxes eloquent over the case of 
the third wife. “Whi suffisithe it not that God 
hathe formed man and woman after hys own 
shape, in the whiche the aungeles so moche de- 
litithe hem for joye to see God in the visage ?... 
Alas! whi take women nowe hede of the gret 
love God hathe geve hem to make hem after hys 
figure and whi popithe [color] they and paintithe 
and pluckithe her visage other wise thanne God 
hath ordeinned hem?” The great sin of these 
practices is that they beget pride, and this be- 
gets sinful desires and lusts, “for which things 
Noah’s flood destroyed all the world.” 

But on many subjects the book is charming. 
His commendation of charity and kindness is a 
simple-hearted tribute to the spirit of humanity. 
The claims of the poor on the abundance of 
the rich, the sentiment that odlesse oblege ap- 
plied to well-born women, the power of kind 
words and modest ways to reclaim the erring, 
the gentleness of women that sweetens social 
life—whatever is contained in true gentlehood— 
are warmly commended. His idea of the duty 
of a wife whose husband is “out of the belief 
and faith of Almighty God,” needs no addition 
or subtraction, unless it be his belief that by 
superior devotion, “she may purchase grace for 
her husband.” Even this deduction must be 
made with some hesitation, for it is practically 
true that salt of good savor is needed in a fam- 
ily, half of which tends to putrescence. “If 
goodness in one be not set over against vice in 
another, all would perish and fall into perdition.” 
This conception of a woman’s vicarious office in 
a household was a very early Christian growth, 
and the idea and its fruit have given health to 
Christendom. It is the highest point attained 
by our knight, but unhappily he did not know 
his elevation. He thought himself nearer to 
heavenly air when he recited “old wives’ fables” 
about vespers and matins. His next best les- 
son is the teaching about courteous ways and 











kind sentiments. Somehow gentle manners have 
fallen to France in the stead of Christian life. 
The heritage of Roman blood had much to do 
with this result; but the teachings of such as 
our knight kept gentlehood alive in brutal ages. 
There was little hypocrisy under the well-bred 
gentility of that time, and if there was some 
duplicity our knight can not be accused of en- 
couraging any form of insincerity. 

This scanty praise, for good purposes and 
good teachings on two or three subjects, is all 
that can be awarded. It is at best an awful 
book for the instruction of girls, and leaves the 
impression that, bad as men now are, the race 
has escaped from purgatory since the fourteenth 
century. 
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HAT there are very powerful forces at 

work in modern society threatening to pro- 
duce great changes in our social life none can 
deny. Whether these forces are working good 
or evil, and whether these changes will be for 
the better or the worse eventually, are ques- 
tions which would awaken debate, and would 
be decided differently as they are received by 
different minds and studied from different stand- 
points. By some they would all be generalized 
under the term frogress, and would be welcomed 
as indicators of a transition to a better civiliza- 
tion. By others they could only be esteemed 
dangerous and revolutionary, tending toward 
social disruption and anarchy. 

We are convinced that modern society is 
passing through a transition; that opinions, 
beliefs, modes of action are changing; that 
doctrines, laws, and instituuions are undergoing 
a searching scrutiny; and that a very different 
state of society from the present and the past 
is to be the result. We believe that many so- 
cial evils, many wrongs, many errors, many un- 
just and unequal institutions will be overthrown 
and eliminated by the process. Doubtless the 
world is making progress. Society and govern- 
ments are learning to take broader, clearer, and 
more rational views of human relations, needs, 
and duties ; are learning to detect and remove 
inequalities and wrongs, and to institute wiser, 
more humane, and more just and equal laws. 
We are convinced that many of the social tend- 
encies of our day, which are calculated to pro- 
duce anxiety by present agitation, are yet tend- 
ing toward good results ; and as the storm that 
may be fearful in its force while raging, yet re- 
sults in good, so these movements will eventu- 
ate in ridding the world of some wrongs, and 
giving to society better things in their stead 
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But in all transitions there are dangers—dan- 
gers from the impatient haste of reformers in 
too great haste to force changes on society, 
which is usually sluggish and slow to change ; 
dangers, on the other hand, from the pertina- 
cious maintenance of error and the consecration 
of injustice, after multitudes have detected the 
errors and have felt the injustice ; but dangers 
still more serious, from sacrificing the most sa- 
cred virtues and the wisest and best of institu- 
tions in the hurried impulse of change. While 
we heartily sympathize with many of the mod- 
ern movements toward reformation and change, 
and with the earnest attempts that are making 
to solve grave social problems, and to cast out 
of society oppressions, inequalities, and wrongs, 
we can not help thinking there are some most 
dangerous and alarming tendencies at work in 
our own American society. The sphere in which 
these tendencies to which our thoughts are just 
now directed are working, is that of our family 
life. Noone can be insensible to the growing 
demoralization of society, both in this country 
and in Europe, with regard to the sacredness, 
responsibilities, and obligations of domestic life. 
We have had other occasions in these pages to 
refer to several indications of this spreading 
depreciation of the marriage tie, but the most 
portentous one, to which we wish now to refer, 
is the very great and alarming frequency of 
divorce. 

It is not necessary to detail here the statistics 
which would show that there is really cause for 
serious apprehension, as to what is to be the 
final result of this rapidly increasing evil in this 
country. The evil is already of sufficient mag- 
nitude to have attracted the attention of all 
thoughtful people, to have called for action on 
the part of several ecclesiastical bodies, and to 
have called forth grave and serious articles in 
Magazines and Reviews, both at home and 
abroad. When a newly married couple can 
forthwith put into several papers a protest 
against the tyranny of marriage, the husband 
and wife jointly declaring that their marriage 
is to continue during their own pleasure, and 
that marriage is a thing between themselves 
and God, with which society and the law has 
nothing whatever to do; when a well-known 
divine celebrates in a sickly, sentimental, and 
romantic manner a marriage between parties 
that. have previously denied all divine or legal 
relations of the union, and discarded from the 
ceremony all prayer and the slightest reference 
to religious duty or obligation, we may certainly 


begin to apprehend that there is an alarming | 


decay of public sentiment with regard to the 
sacredness and divine sanctions of this institu- 


tion. When in one of the smallest States of 
the Union, there have been 593 divorces in five 
years, in another one divorce for every nineteen 
marriages during the past year, and in another 
one divorce for every eleven marriages—when 
in one city there were three hundred and sixty- 
eight divorces in a single year, and in another 
three hundred and twenty-eight, and there is 
every reason to believe that these States and 
cities are no worse than their neighbors, we 
can see that, so far as numbers and calculations 
can approximate the truth, the prospect is dis- 
mal. When in one State ten causes are enu- 
merated by law as sufficient ground for divorce, 
and another, after declaring five reasons why a 
marriage may be declared void from the begin- 
ning, goes on to mention six other causes for 
which absolute divorce may be granted, and 
while in several States divorce may be obtained 
on the application of but one of the parties, 
while the other party may remain in ignorance 
of the application, and neither one of the parties 
may be a permanent resident of the State, we 
have certainly reasons to conclude that the laws 
of the land on this subject have become as 
demoralized as the sentiment of the people. 

We think we are safe in saying that, in this 
Christian day and country, the case stands thus: 
On the one hand, there is the Church and her 
uniform interpretation of the Christian law, de- 
claring that marriage is a contract of Divine in- 
stitution, an estate of God’s establishment, more 
ancient than any form of civil government, and 
the only legitimate foundation of families, which 
was vindicated and restored to its original rule 
by the law of our Lord and Savior; which, ac- 
cording to the apostles, represents on earth the 
holy, inviolable, eternal union of Christ and his 
Church ; and which the Church, together with 
various civil governments, has never ceased to 
regard as the most holy, binding, indissoluble 
contract and union into which one human being 
can enter with another. On the other hand, 
there is the civil law, and a widening popular 
sentiment, which demands the right of treating 
this estate of marriage as if it were in no wise 
under the control of divine law; as if its sanc- 
tity were a myth; as if it were the sole creation 
and ordinance of the State, and to be dealt with 
and rent asunder as a simple affair of conven- 
ience and policy; as if all its vows, spoken and 
implied, were binding only so long as the caprice 
and humor of the parties agreed, and then to 
be put away with a slight formality, and a new 
contract with another entered into. 

This state of things is more than an accident, 
| more than transient aberration of sentiment and 
| feeling. He has studied the question but very 
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superficially who has not discovered that it is 
linked with a deep purpose ; that it is glorified 
by many as one of the elements of progress; 
that it is a movement of infidel socialism, of a 
philosophy which would break away from all 
sacred and wholesome restraints, which glorifies 
libertinism as liberty, and which would substi- 
tute the instincts and impulses of our own cor- 
rupt nature for the voice of God, and even for 
the laws of society. It is not local and tem- 
porary, it is infecting society nearly throughout 
all Christendom. To say nothing of France 
and the German States, the evil presents itself 
in worse forms in England than in our own 
country, because not accommodated by such 
flexible laws as with us. 

Is the Church’s interpretation of the divine 
law of marriage wrong, and is this movement 
of modern society right? Has the Church been 
usurping an authority, and enforcing a restraint 
in this matter, that society is right in breaking 
away from? Is marriage only a civil contract, 
an affair between the parties themselves, over 
which any supposed divine law should have no 
control, and with which even civil law should 
interfere as little as possible? for this is the 
real and final tendency of the modern doctrine. 
We reply to these questions, first, that marriage 
is a divine institution; is a subject of divine 
revelation and regulation; has a higher signifi- 
cance and wider relations than its mere offices 
in social life, and that it is the duty of God’s 
Church, within her own folds at least, to guard 
it by God’s laws, and to preserve its sanctity 
and purity by her teaching and discipline. 
Secondly, that it is an institution of most im- 
portant social relations, of vital connection with 
the highest interests of the State, and, there- 
fore, is the subject of civil law, and should be 
most sacredly guarded, both with regard to 
entering into and being freed from its bonds 
and obligations. 

We have said the Church has always claimed 
the right of enforcing doctrine and discipline 
with regard to this institution. She has recog- 
nized it as an ordinance of God, not created and 
not to be set aside by mere human laws. It has 
religious aspects and immortal relations with 
which society has nothing to do. The Church 
also recognizes its social relations, and expects 
the State to be wise and strong enough to see 
and enforce the solemn obligations which make 
this institution the very foundation of the State 
itself. The Church, at least according to the 
doctrines of Protestantism, has no right or abil- 
ity to compel society to accept her doctrines and 
laws, except so far as she can do so by the in- 


fluence of her teachings and example; but as 
Vor. XXVIITI.—19* 





far as her own communicants are concerned, it 
is her right and duty to enforce and maintain 
what she believes to be the law of God. How 
far the Church may accommodate her discipline 
to a demoralized state of society is a question 
that is worthy of debate, but which we can not 
now enter; but it is certain that she can not 
compromise what she believes to be the divine 
doctrine in this matter, however she may find 
herself sometimes unable to enforce it. 

The doctrine of the Christian Church is well 
known. It is simply an acceptance of our Sav- 
ior’s interpretation of the institution of marriage 
and the divine law of divorce, as given by St. 
Mark x, 3, e¢ seg. On this foundation the Ro- 
man Church, in doctrine, has sustained the ab- 
solute indissolubility of the marriage tie, except 
for the cause of adultery, and, in practice, has 
met the exigencies of certain cases by special 
ecclesiastical indulgences. The canon law of 
the Eastern and Anglican Churches admits of 
other reasons for separation a mensa et thoro, 
but will not allow any cause except incontinence 
as valid for the contracting of another marriage. 
This is probably the true doctrine and correct 
practice of the Christian Church. The alarm- 
ing prevalence and facility of divorce has 
recently called forth action in the Assemblies 
and Conferences of the religious bodies of 
our country, and the resolutions and recom- 
mendations amount to a reaffirmation of the 
doctrine of the Eastern and Anglican Churches. 
At the recent General Conference of our own 
Church the subject was before the Committee 
on Revisals, and “they recommended the inser- 
tion of the following in the Discipline, page 
119: “ Question 2d. What shall be done in 
those cases where divorced persons remarry ? 
Answer. If any member of our Church shall 
remarry, while a former husband or wife is liv- 
ing, unless the former husband or wife shall 
have been guilty of fornication or adultery, such 
person so remarrying shall be dealt with as di- 
rected in answer to question first of this section. 
On page 113 insert after answer to question first 
the following question and answer: Question 2d. 
What shall be done with a traveling preacher 
who shall solemnize matrimony between di- 
vorced persons? Answer. If any traveling 
preacher shall unite parties in marriage, either 
of whom shall have a husband or wife living, 
not guilty of fornication or adultery, such 
preacher shall be dealt with according to the 
answer to question first.” This recommenda- 
tion of the Committee, when presented to the 
Conference, was objected to on account of its 
phraseology, and was recommitted. When it 
again came forward the Conference was on the 
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eve of adjournment, and it was laid over. Un- 
doubtedly, however, it expresses the doctrine of 
the Church on this subject, though defective 
and not sufficiently guarded in stating it. 

Is this uniform interpretation of the law of 
Christ correct? A vigorous writer in an article 
in Fraser’s Magazine, which was also repub- 
lished in our own Eclectic, says of “the relig- 
ious argument,” as it is called, “It rests upon 
one solitary passage in the Gospels, which is 
quite misinterpreted; and when that one pas- 
sage is rightly understood, it becomes clear that 
no word is found in the Christian Scriptures 
prejudging the question of divorce. As we read 
in St. Matthew—xix, 3—the Pharisees asked 
Jesus, ‘Is it lawful for a man to put away his 
wife for every cause? which ‘Moses in the law’ 
distinctly allowed. Observe; the question is 
not under what circumstances @ court of law 
may pronounce a divorce: that topic is not even 
touched; but whether a husband may under ai/ 
circumstances use the liberty given him by 
Moses, of taking the decision inxéo his own hand. 
The decision is, ‘Certainly not; but for one 
grave offense only.’ Now, that reply in no way 
touches this argument; for, in common with all 
Christendom, we refuse to the husband juris- 
diction even in that extreme case. The reply 
of Jesus did but put a moral limitation on the 
Fewish husband’s legal power. It in no respect 
dealt with the general question of divorce by a 
public court of law. Hence, upon Christian 
grounds, it has no place whatever in this ar- 
gument.” 

We have met the substanc@of this exposition 
in the Westminster Review and in several pub- 
lications in our Own country, and it is at least 
an excellent example of the facility with which 
the teachings of the Scriptures may be perverted 
and set aside. Let us a little more carefully 
examine the teachings of our Lord on this sub- 
ject. The ancient law allowed the Jews to put 
away their wives by writing a bill of divorce- 
ment. It is not necessary to particularize the 
cases in which this was allowed. It was allowed, 
and was, therefore, made a plea for trying our 
Lord. St. Mark x, 3, ef seg. 

“The Pharisees came to him, and asked him, 
Is it lawful for a man to put away his wife? 
tempting him. And he answered and said unto 
them, What did Moses command you? And 
they said, Moses suffered to write a bil! of di- 
vorcement, and to put her away. And Jesus 
answered and said unto them, For the hardness 
of your hearts, he"wrote you this precept: But 
from the beginning of the creation, God made 
them male and female. For this cause shall a 
man leave his father and mother, and cleave to 





his wife; and they twain shall be one flesh: so 
then they are no more twain, but one flesh. 
What, therefore, God hath joined together, let 
not man put asunder.” 

And furthermore— 

“In the house his disciples asked him again of 
thesame matter. And he said unto them, Whoso- 
ever shall put away his wife, and marry another, 
committeth adultery against her. And if a wo- 
man shall put away her husband, and be married 
to another, she commiteth adultery.” 

To this St. Luke adds— 

“And whosoever marrieth her that is put 
away from her husband, committeth adultery.” 

Two things are here plainly taught. First, 
That marriage in its first estate, and now by the 
Lord’s reiteration, admits of no polygamy— 
“they twain shall be one flesh,” excluding ut- 
terly a third party to this union. But, secondly, 
There is also here taught, most distinctly and 
strongly, the zzdissoluble nature of marriage. 
According to this it can not be obliterated. To 
put away a wife and marry another, or to put 
away a husband and marry another, or for a 
third party to marry the one put away, is, with- 
out any equivocation, pronounced to be an act 
of adultery. 

Again: The Gospel law permits one single 
exception only to the stringency of this rule. 
And this exception confirms the rule. The 
marriage bond may be dissolved upon the ground 
of adultery. Dissolved, we say, so far as to 
permit the innocent party at least to. marry 
again during the lifetime of the other. This 
we learn from several passages. St. Matthew— 
xix, 3, e¢ seg.—narrating the same conversation 
which was just quoted from St. Mark’s Gospel, 
records the Lord’s declaration as follows: 

“And I say unto you, Whosoever shall put 
away his wife, except it be for fornication, and 
shall marry another, committeth adultery: and 
whoso marrieth her which is put away, doth 
commit adultery.” 

Again in the Sermon on the Mount, Matthew 
V, 31, 32, the Lord thus declared his will without 
reference to any specific question: 

“Tt hath been said, Whosoever shall put away 
his wife, let him give her a writing of divorce- 
ment: but I say unto you, That whosocver 
shall put away his wife, saving for the cause of 
fornication, causeth her to commit adultery. 
and whosoever shall marry her that is divorced, 
committeth adultery.” 

This exception of adultery proves the general 
rule of the indissolubility of marriage. It is 
the sole exception. This has been declared by 
Divine authority to be the one only cause which 
can be urged to dissolve the marriage relation. 
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Except upon this ground, every divorce which 
allows the parties to. marry again, contradicts 
the Lord’s law, for the parties are still, by the 
light of the Divine law, husband and wife. 
There may have been certain obstacles existing 
at the time of marriage, such as consanguinity 
within the forbidden degrees, insanity, idiocy, 
etc., either of which, it is generally agreed by 
jurists, invalidate the marriage from the begin- 
ning; and the proof of which authorizes the 
court to declare it to be null and void; and 
there may be certain cases of intolerable hard- 
ship which may fully justify the court for the 
protection of an injured citizen in granting a 
legal separation a@ mensa et thoro, or, as the 
French term it, separation de corps; but in the 
light of the Divine law no obstacle or event 
whatever which may arise after the marriage 
can interfere to procure a divorce by which the 
marriage is utterly dissolved, and the innocent 
person is allowed to marry again, saving only 
this one of connubial infidelity. This we be- 
lieve to be the Divine law of divorce, and, con- 
sequently, the law of the Church. In another 
article we purpose to consider the question in 
its social relations. 





THE HEAVENLY JERUSALEM. 





My spirit’s home, Jerusalem, 
Would God I were in thee! 

This earth-bound heart such longing hath, 
It dwells no more with me. 

O happy day, O blessed hour, 
When on my raptured eyes 

Thy glories break, and thy fair towers, 
City of God, arise ! 


O what a host, Jerusalem, 
Thy jasper walls infold ; 

How blest are they who walk thy streets, 
Thy streets of shining gold! 

Redeemed from all the earth they come, 
And round the white throne stand 

With blood-washed robes, and starry crowns 
And palms in every hand. 


Prophets and holy priests to God, 
And martyrs who have died 

Amid the torture and the flame, 
Within thy walls abide. 

On earth they bore the tyrant’s yoke 
And bowed beneath the cross, 

Yet, for the sake of Jesus’ name, 
Counted all things but dross. 


And now, their prayers are lost in praise, 
And day and night they cry— 

“ Blessing and honor, power and might 
Be to the Lord Most High.” 











“ Hosanna to the Lamb once slain !” 
This is the song they sing ; 

And halleluiahs, loud and long, 
Through heaven’s high arches ring. 


O, notes of joy from angel harps, 
O, peace and rest eternal ! 

O, pearly gates and streets of gold, 
O, pastures ever vernal ! 

Land where all tears are wiped away, 
Would God I were in thee! 

My prisoned heart such longing hath, 
It dwells no more with me. 





LINKS WITH HEAVEN. 





Our God in heaven from that holy place 
To each of us an angel-guide has given ; 

But mothers of dead children have more grace— 
For they give angels to their God and heaven. 


How can a mother’s heart feel cold or weary, 
Knowing her dearer self safe, happy, warm? 

How can she feel her road too dark or dreary, 
Who knows her treasure sheltered from the storm ? 


How can she sin? Our hearts may be unheeding, 
Our God forgot, our holy saints defied ; 

But can a mother hear her dead child pleading, 
And thrust those little angel hands aside ? 


Those little hands stretched down to draw her ever 
Nearer to God my mother-love. We all 

Are blind and weak; yet surely she can never, 
With such a stake in heaven, fail or fall. 


She knows that, when the mighty angels raise 
Chorus in heaven, one little silver tone 

Is hers forever ; that one little praise, 
One little happy voice, is all her own. 


We may not see her sacred crown of honor, 
But all the angels flitting to and fro 

Pause smiling as they pass ; they look upon her 
As mother of an angel whom they know. 


One whom they left nestled at Mary’s feet— 

The children’s place in heaven—who softly sings 
A little chant to please them, slow and sweet, 

Or, smiling, strokes their little folded wings : 


Or gives them her white lilies or her beads 

To play with ; yet, in spite of flower or song, 
They often lift a wistful look that pleads, 

And ask her why their mother stays so long. 


Then our dear Queen makes answer she will call 
Her very soon; meanwhile they are beguiled 
To wait and listen while she tells them all 
A story of her Jesus as a child. 


Ah! saints in heaven may pray with earnest will, 
And pity for their weak and erring brothers ; 
Yet there is prayer in heaven more tender still — 
The little children pleading for their mother. 
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A PLEA FOR THE CHILDREN. 





A MOTHER has just come in with her little 
girl. As it is vacation, and we are natu- 
rally fond of children, will we take charge of the 
child for the day? We consent on condition 
that we are to amuse or instruct just as we see 
fit. Amuse? what can we do with a little fairy 
in white dress and delicate slippers? A mo- 
ment’s thought and we have rescued from the 
garret the high chair which tradition saith we 
once occupied. Placing the little prisoner in 
the pillory with a book of prints, and the school- 
ma’am’s injunction, “do n’t disturb the school,” 
we resume the pen. The pictures amuse for a 
few moments, then the face is lifted with a 
questioning what-next expression. 

There is a gurgling stream at the foot of the 
garden, Summer-dried to the depth of a child’s 
foot. What a wealth of treasure is hidden in 
its shelving banks, under its colored stones, in 
the dwarf trees that hang over, where at Spring- 
tide the water flowed ! 

But what would my dainty fairy do among 
such surroundings? A moment’s irresolution, 
a glance at the face settling into a blank ex- 
pression, and the delicate robings are laid aside 
for a motley outfit for which we have levied on 
every trunk in the house. You should have 
seen how the red roses bloomed in the snow 
of the little cheek, as the heart of the child 
leaped toward its freedom. Of course our 
thoughts leap up in little jets of merriment at 
the odd figure under the large shaker that sways 
bob and sinker fashion on the little head. Sit- 
ting here in the shade, snatches of song, a laugh 
come floating in; these awaken a chain of 
thought that runs back to our own childhood. 
Now the little one comes laboring toward me 
like a boat under full sail, one shoe in hand, 
with the reasonable request that the other be 
untied. Of course we comply, and place the 
white feet in the warm sandy shallows. Pay- 
ment for our trouble falls on our heart as we 
listen to the silvery chime of laughter. 

And now let us ask if the children are injured 
by a free intercourse with nature—seasons when 
the limbs can no longer feel the steel bands of 
restraint, when the clothes are of such material 
that no fear of spoiling falls on the glad spring- 
ing heart. 

There is a sand-bank and brook in the back- 
ground of our ideal home, where the children 
come and go, where the small hands seek for 
treasures, and find them, indeed, to wear on 
cheek and in the heart through life, even health 
and golden memories. Make the children happy, 
and the heart will throw out bloom of goodness, 





in time bow sweetly with fruitage. O, happy 
memories, sweet perennial flowers, no hard 
stones of experience can crush out your beauti- 
ful life! 

Now that “the little child hath led,” we will 
walk through olden paths again, not all bright ; 
but God has visited us in the past that our 
heart might be moved with tenderness toward 
the helpless ones. God pity the hand that will- 
fully tortures the soul lying as utterly in its 
power as the trembling, timid bird that you hold 
with tender clasp in the hollow of.your palm! 
We have seen strong fingers that seemed to 
know where to touch the main springs of the 
soul, to press them even to agony. Not wilfully, 
we had commenced to write, how can those 
words be truthfully uttered? We have seen 
children persistently tortured till the spirit 
seemed to rise unexpectedly as the deer at bay. 

“Wait till I am a man,” we heard ground 
from between firmly set teeth on such an occa- 
sion. “Wait till I am strong enough.” Ay, 
the tiny arm grew strong enough, but God 
touched that heart and taught it the meanness 
of mere brute force. We often think of the 
merciful provision in the old Mosaic law, that 
the horse and ox should not be yoke-fellows, 
the swift and mettlesome with the slow and 
patient, and wish there had been some provi- 
sion as merciful made for man. How the soul 
frets and chafes because the body fails to keep 
pace with its operations! We find our spirit 
laying out for our hands daily more than they 
can do, because it is so much easier to think 
than to work. . 

Are we not sometimes unreasonable in the 
requisitions we lay upon the children? Do we 
try to make just allowance for the immature 
judgment, the feeble frame? We had a dull 
lad to whom we had endeavored to teach the 
elements of arithmetic till our soul should have 
been “exercised unto all patience.” He failed 
to grasp the oft-repeated truth ; wearied, at last, 
a sharp rebuke fell. “I am doing as well as I 
can,” was the truthful answer. “Yes, as well 
as he could,” and that is all God requires of any 
of us. “If any man lack wisdom, let him ask 
of God who giveth liberally and upbraideth 
not ;” but we must send a sharp arrow of re- 
proof at the poor soul that comes to our fount- 
ain of knowledge. 

We often fail to find the main springs of a 
child’s actions, fail to appreciate its motives, 
and so censure where we should praise, punish 
where we should only pity. Do you know how 
heavily a slight blow sometimes falls? It seems 
as if the chastening hand reached through the 
thin partition wall of flesh, and struck home to 
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the sensitive heart. We can still feel the surg- 
ings of a great wave that swept over our soul 
on such an occasion. Left to keep house for a 
lady, we prepared at evening what we consid- 
ered a very tastefully arranged supper table, set- 
ting it in a room whose windows opened on the 
street; then, with the kettle singing on the fire, 
sat down with happy thoughts flitting like swal- 
lows through our soul. With the first footfall 
we flew to the door, and receivel——a sharp 
rap on the cheek as salutation. Childlike, we 
did not know the lights within threw the home 
picture out in bold relief, revealing a cloth 
awry, and table with rather meager appoint- 
ments. No sharp cry of pain, no tears ; when 
the heart is wounded the body muffles its voice 
of pain, and the spirit seeks a covert to pant in 
anguish alone. ‘ 

Are we not often indiscreet in our accusa- 
tions? Why should we not be careful in deal- 
ing with children not to wound their sense of 
honor. Possibly our sensitiveness on this point 
arises from a picture of a spectacled old lady 
with a lap full of silver—the good old silver 
dollars that slid from her hand with a heavy 
ring on their fellows in the mysterious depths 
of a stocking. Then came smaller change— 
shillings—five, six, seven. “Yes, one is miss- 
ing! The child must have taken it!” And 
those spectacles round into terrible orbs to the 
eyes of the child as the search goes on; but, 
lo! a vigorous shake of the old lady’s arm sends 
the coin spinning across the room from a fold 
in the large sleeve. 

We frequently do injustice in thwarting the 
innocent desires, in laughing at, or depriving 
the little one of some object upon which it has 
fixed its affections. We remember a little four- 
year old who had come off conqueror over two 
or three who had tried to dress him for the day. 
Finding him rolled up like a ball among the 
pillows, after repeated efforts we won him to us, 
and again the lip quivered and the eyes brimined, 
but not with passion, as he told the story of his 
wrongs. “ Auntie had cut both pockets” from 
the boy’s first outfit. The voice faltered with 
the declaration, “ I would rather have the pockets 
without the coat, than the coat without the 
pockets.” Of course, what boy would not ? 

It seems an act of vandalism to deprive an- 
other of a joy; no matter in what shape the 
object may be, touch not the heart’s peculiar 
treasure! You smile as the little boy rings his 
baby fingers in the straps of his first boots, 
pulls them on alone, and tucks the tiny pants in 
to show their crimson tops ; but I pity the per- 
son who takes no interest in the boy’s deep 
satisfaction, as he comes to you with hands 





thrust into the little pockets filled with “trash,” 
it may be, to the annoyance of tidy mothers 
and fastidious aunts. Thank God that, though 
poor in this world’s goods, you have the power 
to make the children happy, to give them a 
store of golden memories. O, how much better 
to lay up treasure in those young hearts, to 
spend a portion of the time in making them 
happy, than to toil, toil, toil, for the children to 
squander! So God teaches us there is a better 
portion to strive for than gold that perisheth. 

Aunt Rebecca, who is looking over our 
shoulder, suggests that we speak of the relig- 
ious training of the young. We mean to, hold- 
ing in our heart of hearts a grudge against the 
aforesaid, and mean to take the opportunity of 
gratifying it—Aunt Rebecca, who compelled us 
to learn verses in the Bible while walking in a 
cold room “for exercise,” made us commit the 
genealogy from Abraham to Joseph for drawing 
a charcoal caricature on Sunday; who took 
credit to herself for every tiny wild flower of 
goodness that ever opened in our soul, but 
credited as a development of “original sin” our 
inability to sit still during the two hours’ sermon, 
following the morning exercises after an interval 
of an hour. 

We remember the mischief-loving, warm- 
hearted boy over whose young life Aunt Re- 
becca exercised entire control. To-day we look 
upon a cold eye that never moistens to hear the 
love of the All-Merciful, upon a lip that wears 
that sneering, sinister expression that tells it, 
ready to break out in expressions of open in- 
fidelity. We do not know how far the religious 
should enter into the daily teachings of the 
child; but never, never should that be learned 
as a task that the child will learn with pleasure 
if rightly presented. Do not let the tear blisters 
on the pages of the little Bible testify against 
you; do not weave for the young mind a train 
of bitter associations that shall run through all 
the sweet lessons of Scripture, and be awakened 
a thousand times in after life. Do not thrust 
some hard “stone” of doctrine into the little 
soft hands uplifted pleadingly for “the bread of 
life.’ The heart of the child will open eagerly, 
thirstily as the flower that drinks in the dew of 
heaven, to receive instruction dropped from 
loving lips. 





GREATNESS does not consist in the mere pos- 
session of lofty powers or great gifts, but in 
using these powers with an appreciative and 
grateful mind to the glory of God. He is 
greatest who consecrates every gift which he 
possesses to his Maker, and by that consecra- 
tion promotes his praise and honor 
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JOHN KEPLER. 





(CONCLUDED.) 

EPLER, in his philosophical speculations, 

held that each planet was moved by an in- 
dwelling intelligence, but as his discoveries pro- 
ceeded, he saw, more and more clearly, that this 
was impossible, that no Spirit short of Omnip- 
otence and Omniscience could perform such a 
task. The accelerated motion near the sun 
convinced him that the moving power pro- 
ceeded from the sun, and this he took to be 
physical. If the earth is a magnet, why not 
the sun? If the earth can give a certain direc- 
tion to the needle, why not the sun to the plan- 
ets? The alternate nearing and receding can 
be accounted for by the play of attraction and 
repulsion, and is necessary when the planet now 
turns the one, now the other of its poles toward 
the sun; the orbital motion of the planet is un- 
derstood if we suppose that the moving power 
of the sun itself waves in the same direction 
with the planets, and this is the case if the sun 
rotates. Thus Kepler conjectured, from theo- 
retical causes, the revolution of the sun on its 
axis, and this was established a few years later 
by observing the spots in the sun by means of 
the telescope. 

There was one more difficulty ; his accurate 
observations had convinced him that the ds- 
tances of the planets did not fully correspond 
to the five regular bodies, and he could, more- 
over, see no reason for the diminution of the 
planetary motions corresponding to their dis- 
tances from the sun, when, lo! a new idea sug- 
gested itself to him from the tradition of ancient 
Greek philosophy. It was said of Pythagoras, 
that he had discovered the numerical propor- 
tions of the harmonies of sound, and applied 
them to the explanation of the distances of the 
planets. Plato had developed the same idea 
more fully in his speculations on the structure 
of the world; Kepler now turned to the same 
idea. The work of the Greek Ptolemy sug- 
gested still more new ideas to him ; by Jaborious 
mathematical calculations he established the 
fact, that the planetary motions as seen from 
the sun represent exactly the proportions of the 
harmonies of sounds. In the progress of his 
investigations laid down in his Harmonies of 
the world, he discovered, May 18, 1618, the ex- 
act relation of the distances of the planets to 
their times, which is known as the third law of 
Kepler; namely, the squares of the periodic 
time of the planets-are proportional to the cubes 
of their mean distances from the sun. Of this 
discovery he said: “I may well wait a century 
for a reader, as God has waited six thousand 





years for an observer.” With the discovery of 
the Law of the Great Harmony Kepler con- 
sidered his calling as fulfilled. .In a childlike 
prayer he thanked his Creator for revealing to 
him his mysteries, and for letting him enjoy the 
works of his hands. Truth ever discloses her- 
self to the earnest and patient seeker. 

His discoveries led him to look also on astrol- 
ogy from a new point of view. Every body ex- 
pected of the imperial mathematician that he 
should not only foretell the weather for many 
years to come, but also the events of the world, 
the deaths of princes, the fortunes of States, 
war and peace, etc. The wealthy citizens of 
Groetz paid him high prices for reading for 
them in the stars the fortunes of their children. 
That astrology, as generally practiced, rested on 
no foundation Kepler freely admitted ; when he 
could not avoid practicing it himself, he over- 
came his repugnance to it the best way he 
could. When asked what this or that new star 
portended, he replied that it portended for book- 
sellers great disquiet and gain, as every theo- 
logian, philosopher, medicus, and mathematicus 
would read its prophecy in his own way, and 
publish the result in a book. Yet while he pos- 
itively denied that individual events were de- 
termined by the position of the stars, he be- 
lieved, nevertheless, that they exerted a great 
influence on man and nature. He illustrated 
this his idea by music. As its harmonies excite 
powerfully men and even ‘Animals, so the posi- 
tion of the stars at certain distances from each 
other, the convergence of their rays under cer- 
tain angles, influences the souls of men and 
the earth. 

Kepler’s scientific efforts have met with a 
memorable and instructive treatment. Kepler 
considered his main calling as a philosophical 
one, but posterity has appreciated only his 
mathematical, his optical, and stereometrical 
labors—his philosophical speculations are for- 
gotten. He considered his mathematical talent 
as the inferior organ, while posterity has judged 
that his mathematical talents were superior to 
his philosophical. Laplace, Kepler’s great suc- 
cessor, finds it humiliating for the human mind 
that this really great man took delight, in his 
very latest works, in chimerical speculations, 
which he considered as the very soul of as- 
tronomy: but he forgets that if Kepler’s mind 
had not been thus peculiarly constituted, if he 
had not been possessed of so powerful an im- 
agination, if he had not believed so firmly in an 
Intelligence penetrating the universe, we should 
in all probability not possess Kepler’s laws. It 
was, after all, his philosophical turn that really 
fructified his mathematical talent. His philo- 
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sophical speculations constituted the frame by 
means of which alone he succeeded in convert- 
ing the ill-arranged materials of observation 
into a beautiful and symmetrical structure. The 
frame has been broken down, while the struct- 
ure remains for all times to come. 

Yea, even many of Kepler’s philosophical 
views can not be given up without great loss 
to science ; as, for example, that measure and 
law that are innate in the human mind not only, 
but also in things, are the very realizations of 
divine ideas. And if we bear in mind that the 
struggle then was about nothing less than the 
overthrow of the basis of the universally re- 
ceived system of the world, the eradication of 
errors of thousand years’ standing, and inti- 
mately interwoven with religious dogmas, the 
vindication of free inquiry over against the nar- 
row prejudices of Church and schools: we shall 
readily see that they only could boldly venture 
upon the struggle who fully believed themselves 
to be able to comprehend the connection of all 
things, and to create a new system. To theo- 
logical friends, who warned him to make war 
with the Copernican theory as being at variance 
with the teachings of the Bible and of the 
Church, who counseled him to confine himself 
to mathematics and to promulgate this theory 
only as a hypothesis, and to leave the doctrine 
of the creation of the world with the theologi- 
ans, he replied “that philosophy is free, that 
with philosophy only reasons and not opinions 
have any weight, that holier than all saints is 
truth.” “ Pray leave the Holy Ghost out of the 
question, and do not mock him as if he was 
teaching physics.” 

In his Introduction to his Commentaries on 
the Motions of Mars he says: “It is not the 
design of the Holy Scriptures to teach physics 
or astronomy ; they speak the language of com- 
mon life, and use natural things for the illustra- 
tion of heavenly truths; the astronomer who 
refutes the prevailing errors and shows the true 
structure of the world, praises the divine good- 
ness and wisdom not less acceptably. But who 
is too dull to comprehend the teachings of as- 
tronomy, or too weak to believe in the Coperni- 
can system without injury to his faith, him I 
advise to let this subject alone, to condemn also 
the tenets of philosophy, to attend to his busi- 
ness, to look at the starry heavens with the only 
eyes he has, and to praise his Creator—his serv- 
ice will not be less acceptable than that of the 
astronomer, whom God has privileged to see 
more clearly with the eyes of his reason and to 
praise him in his own way.” 

To the schoolmen, who urged him to com- 
plete his astronomical tables and not to lose his 





time with philosophical speculations, he said: 
“Do not take away from me my greatest de- 
light, and make not a mere calculator out of 
me ; the knowledge for which the human mind 
longs is coextensive with the universe; who- 
ever has no desire to discover the causes of 
what he sees is spiritually dead, and is ignorant 
of the fact that free inquiry is to the mind the 
same that singing is to the bird. Knowing from 
experience that the knowledge of truth goes 
only through error, the philosopher is modest, 
and looking back, at the close of his life, upon 
his first labors, he rejoices in the circuitous way 
by which he finally arrived while groping in the 
dark at the door from which some rays beamed 
upon him. He knows also that the individual 
mind has its limits, but he believes the more 
firmly that Divine Providence leads the human 
family on from one step to another. Happy is 
he who succeeds in outstripping his fellow-men 
in comprehending the causes of things, and thus 
thinking over the divine ideas.” 

He removed to Prague, as we have seen ; this 
involved him in new embarrassments, as he had 
to sell his wife’s property far below its real value, 
and the Emperor’s promise, that his Styrian 
salary would be continued, was not kept: for 
the support of his constantly increasing family 
he depended on Tycho’s favor alone, and after 
the latter’s early death he had to share his 
scanty earnings with his heirs. As imperial 
mathematician he had been promised a respect- 
able salary, but it was not paid, and he had 
often to wait whole days in the imperial treas- 
ury without getting a dollar. Disease visited 
his family, and three of his children died of 
small-pox. “I have no more strength left to 
calculate,” he wrote at the death of his third 
child; “I turn my thoughts to the harmony of 
the heavens, where alone there is rest for me.” 

More than once he inquired at Tiibingen 
whether there was no vacant chair for him there. 
He was for some time even willing to study 
medicine, if he could thereby succeed in getting 
a professorship. But his friends could not en- 
courage him; he was mistrusted, his orthodoxy 
was suspected, because he corresponded with 
several learned Jesuits and had not subscribed 
the Formula Concordiae. Therefore he had to 
suffer actual want. “I write almanacs, which is 
a little better than begging; the honor of his 
imperial majesty is moreover saved thereby, as 
his mathematician would have to die of hunger 
without it.” When Matthias succeeded Rudolf, 
he no longer received any thing, and to make 
his cup full to overflowing his wife died, whereby 
the care of the family devolved upon him alone. 
The mathematician of his imperial majesty and 
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astronomer of the holy Roman empire saw him- 
self compelled to accept a professorship in the 
gymnasium of Linz from the Austrian estates. 
But here a new mortification was in store for 
him. The pastor of the Evangelical Church at 
Linz refused to admit him to the Lord’s Supper, 
because he had expressed doubts on the ubiquity 
of Christ’s body. He appealed to the consist- 
ory of Stuttgart, but was turned off, implored 
the protection of the theological Faculty of Tu- 
bingen, but this body sided with the consistory— 
unconditional submission to the teachings of the 
Church and an unqualified renunciation of the 
right of private judgment were required of him 
as the price of his reinstatement. This he 
would not pay. 

He married again and improved thereby his 
domestic affairs considerably, but this his com- 
fortable condition was soon interrupted again by 
a fearful storm of a peculiar character. His 
mother in Leonberg was charged by a neighbor 
with witchcraft and brought a suit for slander. 
Kepler hastened to the succor of his mother, 
but the suit was so protracted that he had to 
return to Linz before a final verdict could be 
had; in the fifth year the case took a very dan- 
gerous turn, and the defendant was ready to 
prove the charge. Whoever was sick in Leon- 
berg, and could not be cured, was ready to tes- 
tify that he had been bewitched by Mrs. Kepler. 
Her second son, a tinner, and her son-in-law, a 
preacher, gave her up—the torture and stake 
were in prospect. Without informing any one 
of the cause, Kepler left Linz again and hastened 
to the rescue of his mother. He studied the 
laws and the views of the most celebrated ju- 
rists to qualify himself to conduct the defense 
of his mother, and finally succeeded. The Law 
Faculty of Tibingen decided that the proofs 
were not strong enough to justify the application 
of the torture—the instruments were merely to 
be shown her, in order to “frighten a confession 
out of her.” On the 28th of September, 1621, 
the aged woman went through this process, 
maintained her innocence, and was acquitted. 
Kepler returned to Linz after an absence of fif- 
teen months with a thoroughly drained purse. 

His former troubles returned ; in order to get 
a pittance of a salary he had to make expensive 
journeys to Vienna, to Prague—he received 
orders on different cities of the empire, that 
obliged him to visit them, in order to meet with 
the usual disappointment in the majority of 
cases; and yet he declined an honorable call to 
Bologna as well as one to the court of James of 
England—while he was all the time in constant 
dread of having the edicts against Protestants 
applied to his own case, and to lose by one stroke 





of the pen all his dues. Once only Fortune 
changed her frowns and smiled upon him. In 
1628 there appeared an edict which commanded 
all Protestants of Upper Austria to recall their 
children from Protestant schools in order to 
have them educated in the Catholic faith, and to 
take an oath that they had obeyed the edict. A 
number of Kepler’s personal friends furnished 
his oldest son Louis with money and sent him 
secretly to Tiibingen, that his father might be 
able to swear truthfully that he did not know 
where his son was. 

When Wallenstein became Duke of Meck- 
lenburg, Ferdinand II transferred Kepler to his 
service and gave him an order for 12,000 florins 
on the ducal exchequer, and Kepler removed 
thus in 1628 from Linz to Sagan in Silesia, 
Wallenstein’s residence. There he was, indeed, 
safe as a Protestant, but in other respects his 
condition did not change for the better. Kepler 
seems to have been too conscientious to enter 
into the astrological whims of his new master, 
who, in order to get rid of his untractable math- 
ematician and, at the same time, of the latter’s 
claims on him, ordered the University of Ros- 
tock to call Kepler. He, however, did not suffer 
himself to be disposed of so easily, and set out 
for Regensburg, where all the princes of the 
empire were assembled, in order to lay his case 
and his claims before them. With orders for 
20,000 florins in his pocket he left Sagan in 
September, 1630, in order to find in Regensburg 
his grave. He arrived there in October, but 
was at once seized by a malignant fever, which 
brought his earthly career to a close on the 15th 
of November, aged fifty-eight years, ten months, 
and eighteen days. 

Thus John Kepler stands before us, unique 
in character as well as in what he has done for 
science. A man of ordinary strength of will 
and mind would have been crushed by such 
heavy strokes of fortune, but Kepler stood 
erect—he appears almost as a being of superior 
order—gigantic was the task which he had pro- 
posed to himself—he was to break with the his- 
tory of the past and the universally received 
opinions of his contemporaries—he was to dig a 
new bed for history. The learned, that ought 
to have succored him, cast him out—the servants 
of religion, which constituted the leading ele- 
ment of his very being, both Catholic and Prot- 
estant, persecuted him as the enemy of religion; 
as a conscientious Protestant he declined to 
waive in favor of others his God-bestowed right 
to think in matters of religion for himself, un- 
concerned about the ire of zealots and bigots— 
a German with every drop of his blood he con- 
tinues a loyal son to his country, when others 
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would have turned their backs on her. And 
whence this superhuman strength, endurance, 
and perseverance? He was fully persuaded of 
the divinity of his calling—he doubted not that 
he was a priest in the service of the Most High, 
called to reveal the mysteries of the heavens to 
his fellow-men, and thus praise the Lord. This 
deep conviction supported him under all trials 
and difficulties—he labored in other spheres in 
order to earn a livelihood; but his real calling, 
the true object of his life, was to reconstruct the 
system of the universe, to discover what zs, and 
the cause of it—so he toiled and labored day 
and night, never discouraged, never shaken in 
his conviction, never murmuring, never com- 
plaining. But misjudged and unappreciated by 
his contemporaries, posterity begins to do tardy 
justice to the man, the scholar, the hero, the 
Christian. Truly Schiller was not entirely wrong 
when he wrote: 


Die Weltgeschichte, die ist das Weltgericht. 








NATURE’S SIGNS AND ORACLES. 





T last we have a blessed shower of rain— 

so grateful and refreshing that every drop 
seems a blessing as it falls. The earth was 
parched and cracked; the grass was scorched ; 
the leaves on the trees curled up with excessive 
heat—the flowers withered and drooping, and 
the very birds fled from the city to find relief in 
the shaded forest from the steaming, oven-like 
heat reflected from brick walls and paved 
streets. 

It was such a disappointment when it failed 
to rain on the 19th. Every body said it would 
surely rain on that day if not before, for then 
there would be a new moon. So when the day 
came and the sky became overclouded, every 
one looked for the shower; but though it did 
fall in many places our wicked city was denied 
for yet a little longer. 

We used to think it superstitious to believe 
that the changes of the moon affected the 
weather or the growth of vegetation ; that boards 
laid down in the new of the moon would draw 
up, or those in the old of the moon draw down; 
that birds mated on St. Valentine’s day, and 
that the movements of these little creatures 
foretold the changing of the seasons. But as 
we grow older and notice these things more 
closely—as we read from the ancients, and find 
that even our time, as it is now computed, was 
first regulated by noticing these signs—that the 
form and motion of vessels were first copied 
from the fishes of the sea and the birds of the 
air—that God has made these little birds to un- 





derstand their course through the limitless air, 
and to foreknow the storm and calm—that even 
the boundless waves of the ocean show an an- 
swering sympathy with the gentle moon above 
us—when we consider all this, how can we deem 
ourselves filled with wisdom, and the other 
works of God too insignificant for our teachers ? 
Do not the cunning oriole and the exquisite 
humming-bird build their nests—marvels of ar- 
tistic skill—without any help or knowledge of 
ours? And are not the log-cabins of the pio- 
neers the very clumsiest imitations of their 
handiwork—“ twigs across, and clay and moss 
between?” The following extract from Cha- 
teaubriand is a beautiful acknowledgment from 
the great mind of man of the wisdom we have 
gained from these “little ones.” 

“In the first age of the world, it was by the 
flowering of plants, the fall of the leaves, the 
departure and the arrival of birds, that the la- 
borers and shepherds regulated their labors. 
Thence has sprung the art of divination among 
certain people; they imagined that the birds 
which were sure to precede certain changes of 
the season or atmosphere, could not but be in- 
spired by the Deity. The ancient naturalists 
and the poets, to whom we are indebted for the 
few remains of simplicity which still linger 
among us, show us how marvelous was that 
manner of counting by the changes of nature, 
and what a charm it spread over the whole of 
existence. God is a profound secret. Man, 
created in his image, is equally incomprehensi- 
ble. It was, therefore, an ineffable harmony to 
see the periods of his existence regulated by 
measures of time as harmonious as himself. 

“Beneath the tents of Jacob or of Boaz the 
arrival of a bird put every thing in movement ; 
the patriarch made the circuit of the camp at 
the head of his followers, armed with scythes. 
If the report was spread that the young of the 
swallow had been seen wheeling about, the 
whole people joyfully commenced their harvest. 
These beautiful signs, while they directed the 
labors of the present, had the advantage of fore- 
telling the vicissitudes of the approaching sea- 
son. If the geese and swans arrived in abund- 
ance, it was known that the Winter would be 
snow. Did the redbreast begin to build its nest 
in January, the shepherds hoped in April for the 
roses of May. . .. While the philosopher, 
abridging or elongating the year, extended the 
Winter over the verdure of Spring, the peasant 
felt no alarm that the astronomer, who came to 
him from heaven, would be wrong in his calcu- 
lations. He knew that the nightingale would 
not take the season of hoar frost for that of 
flowers, or make the groves resound at the 
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Winter solstice with the songs of Summer. 
Thus the cares, the joys, the pleasures of the 
rural life were determined, not by the uncertain 
calendar of the learned, but the infallible signs 
of Him who traced his path to the sun. That 
Sovereign regulator wished himself that the 
rites of his worship should be determined by 
the epochs fixed by his works; and in those 
days of innocence, according to the seasons and 
the labors they required, it was the voice of the 
zephyr or of the tempest, of the eagle or of the 
dove, which called the worshiper to the temple 
of his Creator.” 

So we intend to keep and nourish all the faith 
we ever had in these beautiful old signs of na- 
ture. Whenever we see a halo round the moon 
we will be sure that ere as many days shall have 
passed away as we behold stars within its circle, 
we shall have rain; or if we see the sun set 
very pale, or continued lightning in the north, 
or the silver-maple and poplar leaves blow up 
white, or baby’s hair is more curled than usual, 
we shall look for the same blessed boon of Sum- 
mer. When the husks of the corn are in thick 
folds we shall know the Winter will be very 
cold; when the new moon holds both points up 
we may know she can not let us have much 
moisture; and when she stands up almost end- 
wise—as in this moon—we shall be sure that 
the fountains of heaven will freely fall upon us. 
When the wild geese wheel in triangular flocks 
to the south we shall prepare for Winter fires, 
and when we see them returning to their north- 
ern homes, we shall look for the birds, and 
zephyrs, and flowers of Spring. When sea- 
birds fly fearless far out to sea, we shall know it 
will be fair, and when they hang about the land 
that there will be storms. And we shall always 
expect rain when “distant hills look nigh”— 
when swallows fly low about their homes—when 
pigs carry straws to their sties—when the glow- 
worm shines bright—when the frog changes his 
gay coat for gray—and when the pimpernel 
shuts her beautiful eyes. And in all these les- 
sons we shall see the love, and power, and wis- 
dom of Him who created, not only man, but the 
smallest of these, his teachers. 

Ah, how hot and dusty it has been! How 
the shimmering heat glowed up from brick pave- 
ments—from marble colonnade and terrace at 
the Capitol and Treasury, where even the gush 
of the fountains failed to impart coolness to the 
atmosphere! How the poor sick babies panted 
for breath—panted, many of them, till they 
breathed no more on earth! How the people 
hurried, panting, through the streets to the shel- 


ter of their homes and offices, where they would ' 


work for a few moments and then stop to occupy 





as long a time in fanning the heated air around 
them! How we loved to read of Alaska, and 
Spitzbergen, and Nova Zembla, and Doctors 
Kane and Hayes, and the Esquimaux gliding 
over the ice, and of Bayard Taylor’s tour in 
Lapland and Norway, and of whaling voyages 
and icebergs! 

’ But now—the blessed rain is pouring down; 
the maples, and peach-trees, and grape-vines 
are showering, dripping wet with the fresh drops ; 
the grass lifts up its tiny lances toward heaven; 
the flowers are resurrected from death unto life, 
and the green broad-swards in the corn-field 
lead the water down their living ducts to pour 
off in gem-drops at their points. The spouts 
sing “glad, glad, glad” for the rain, and the 


gutters are racing along for very joy! And to-~ 


morrow the birds will have returned from the 
forests, and the first thing we shall hear on 
awaking will be the “trill la! trill la!” “praise 
God! praise God!” from their thankful little 
throats in the maple-tree at our window. 

They know when to come to that maple-tree 
in early Spring, and when to leave it for a 
warmer clime. They know what path to take 
through the sightless air for their southern 
home. They can go to their watering-places 
with never a trunk or band-box, and yet always 
dress in the latest bird-fashion. Like the lilies 
of the field and our American young ladies, 
“they toil not, neither do they spin,” yet not 
like the young ladies, they always have “some- 
thing to wear,” and know how to do their own 
housework. God gives the birds all this wis- 
dom: he shows the bee how to build his geo- 
metric cell, and the spider to weave his web 
finer than our finest lace. And as a spider once 
taught King Robert the Bruce a lesson in per- 
severance, and the nautilus taught the ancients 
ship-building—and as even the wise Solomon 
drew wisdom from the little ant, so may the 
smallest insect give us a knowledge we could 
never learn from books. 


————_—_—___—_ 


FAILURE, A PRACTICAL LESSON. 





It is far from being true, in the progress of 
knowledge, that after every failure we must 
recommence from the beginning. Every failure 
is a step to success; every detection of what 
is false directs us toward what is true; every 
trial exhausts some tempting form of error. 
Not only so; but scarcely any attempt is 
entirely a failure; scarcely any theory, the 
result of steady thought, is altogether false; 
no tempting form of error is without some 
latent charm derived from. truth. 
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CHRIST AS A PREACHER. 





“The common people heard him gladly.” —Mark. 

ESUS was emphatically the common people’s 

preacher. Whether he taught on the mount- 
ain, in the vale, by the seaside, in city or town, 
the masses attended his ministrations and 
“heard him gladly.” Preaching his precious 
Word with his own baptized, heart-touching 
eloquence, the multitude more than once uttered 
their amazement in the words, “Never man 
spake like this man!” The few only, and they 
interested in maintaining ecclesiastical domina- 
tion over the many, refused to hear with rever- 
ence and gladness the great Teacher from 
heaven. Blinded by passion and unbelief, and 
anxious to stay the faith of the populace in the 
forms and worship of an effete and superseded 
religious system, these educators of Jewish 
opinion opposed the ministry and claims of 
Jesus; but notwithstanding the violent opposi- 
tion of these bitter ecclesiastics, “the common 
people heard him gladly.” What was the pecul- 
iarity of our Savior’s preaching that drew to 
him and enchained the masses? Truth has 
never been popular in the world; and yet truth, 
so unwelcome and repugnant to the unspiritual 
heart, was preached by Jesus as never before to 
the masses,* and they even heard it gladly. 
There must have been something in the preacher 
which impressed the multitude, that severe and 
searching as were the truths he taught, they 
were, nevertheless, vital to their welfare and 
happiness. Let us for a few moments look at 
Christ as a preacher. 

He was an affectionate, sympathetic preacher. 
The heart of Jesus was full of love and sympa- 
thy for lost humanity. He loved the masses. 
His warm, tender spirit yearned strangely to- 
ward them in their ignorance, depravity, and 
wretchedness. While he loved all men, so 
much so that he “tasted death for every man,” 
yet his love for the masses seems to have been 
peculiar in its fervor and intensity. One of the 
common people himself, respecting his earthly 
parentage and circumstances, Jesus seems al- 
ways to have felt the strongest bond of union 
and sympathy between himself and them. How 
like Jesus, as we every-where see him in the 
Gospels, the following from Matthew: “When 
he saw the multitudes, he was moved with com- 
passion, because they fainted and were scattered 
abroad, as sheep having no shepherd.” Whether 
ministering to the people spiritually or physic- 
ally—speaking the life-renewing word here or 
operating its curative, divine energy there, the 
common people, as a rule, were the subjects of 
his compassion and mercy. What words of 





tenderness and sympathy burned always upon 
his lips when he preached to the multitudes who 
thronged mountain hight, seaside, or synagogue, 
to hear him! How otherwise than gladly could 
the common people have heard such precious 
utterances as these: “The Son of man is come 
to seek and to save that which was lost?” What 
heart-moving pathos, what infinite concern for 
the welfare and salvation of poor, sin-burdened 
hearts, in the words of the Divine Preacher to 
lost, ruined humanity—“ Come unto me, all ye 
that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest!” The ministry of Jesus was full of 
such utterances as these, illustrative of his af- 
fectionate, sympathetic concern for the souls of 
the people. No marvel that the masses heard 
him gladly when that fervent, loving heart 
throbbed with such responsive sympathies to all 
their necessities, interests, and hopes. Why, it 
may be asked, does not this same class hear a 
large number of those who preach Christ’s 
Word in these days gladly? Why are the masses 
repelled from rather than drawn to the ministry 
of many who are reputed as able and eloquent 
divines? That such is the fact is beyond denial. 
Why is it so? The want of deep, heart-felt 
sympathy and anxious solicitude for the souls 
and salvation of the common people is the only 
answer of which the question admits. When 
or where was Wesley, Whitefield, Asbury, Sum- 
merfield, Edwards, Payson, or any other New 
Testament minister, with the constraining love 
of Christ in his heart, without the multitude to 
hear them? The heart that throbs with Christ 
and love and anxious concern for souls in the 
pulpit, will, by a law of moral affinity, draw the 
hearts of men to it—not only draw them, but 
make them throb with the same sublime spir- 
itual emotions and feelings. Such a ministry 
has always been and must always be the center 
of attraction and religious interest. 

Fle was a pointed, practical preacher. Burn- 
ing ever with love and tenderness toward erring, 
lost humanity, as was the heart of Jesus, yet he 
was always keenly searching in his analysis of 
the human heart and its hidden workings. From 
that heart he tore away every mask and laid it 
bare in all its hideous depravity and wickedness, 
that men might see and know themselves as 
they really are. “‘He knew what was in man,” 
and he was swift to tell him what he was and 
what he must be in order to his welfare and sal- 
vation. “Out of the heart of men,” taught 
Jesus—what Jewish doctor or priest was not 
spiritual enough to know, much less bold enough 
to preach to the people—“ proceed evil thoughts, 
adulteries, fornications, murders, thefts, covet- 
ousness, wickedness, deceit, lasciviousness, an 
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evil eye, blasphemy, pride, foolishness.” Such 
was the Savior’s description of the human 
heart—such were and are its results to the world. 
And yet, profound as its corruption and horrible 
as its moral condition, he came with a remedy 
as potent as the disease of the soul. “He that 
believeth shall be saved,” “Take my yoke upon 
you and learn of me, and ye shall find vest to 
your souls ;” “The truth shall make you /vee.” 
Did men reject the remedy? Had they no rel- 
ish for repentance, faith, obedience, and holi- 
ness? Then pointed, pungent words, albeit 
they came from a heart too loving not to be re- 
luctant to utter them, told them their certain, 
awful doom—“ Except ye repent, ye shall all 
likewise perish ;” “If ye believe not that I am 
he, ye shall die ix your sins ;” “These shall go 
away into everlasting punishment.” Truth 
dropped from his lips in every form and in every 
possible application to man’s life, duty, and des- 
tiny; and though it came ever from a tender 
and loving heart, it was always keenly pointed 
and pungent. And yet “the common people,” 
the great mass of his hearers, “heard him 
gladly.” They knew that a friend spoke to 
them—one that loved them and sought their 
highest spiritual good, however severely or 
plainly he spoke. So now men intrinsically ad- 
mire if they do not love the minister who is 
honest and fearless in the enunciation of truth. 
Well were it for many who speak for Christ in 
our pulpits and those to whom they speak, if, 
like Paul, they “shunned not to declare the 
whole counsel of God.” Of the New Testa- 
ment minister Cowper truly says: 
* By him the violated law speaks out 
Its thunders; and by him, in strains as sweet 
As angels use, the Gospel whispers peace.”’ 

He was an earnest, solemn preacher. Never 
man preached like Jesus. Never was such truth 
spoken by mortal—never so earnestly and sol- 
emnly spoken. His mission, involving the in- 
terests and hopes of humanity here and here- 
after, the rescue of men from sin and death was 
the one thought and passion that absorbed his 
heart, his energies, and his life. Man’s lost 
condition stirred all the sympathies and brought 
into intense action all the powers of his blended 
nature. Early and late at his blessed work, 
what burning, solemn words ever fell from his 
lips, as he unfolded the way of life to imperiled 
souls! “I am the way, the truth, and the life ;” 
“TI am come that ye might have life, and that 
ye might have it more abundantly ;” “And this 
is the Father’s will which hath sent me, that 
every one which seeth the Son, and believeth 
on him, may have everlasting life, and 1 will 
raise him up at the last day.” Life—life abund- 





antly—life everlasting after death; this glorious 
gift to man, his soul’s great need in both worlds 
of its existence, was the burden of his earnest 
life and ministry. Did men reject life? Then 
he pleaded with them, entreated and importuned. 
Did they persist in that rejection? Then earn- 
est, solemn words bespoke the awful result. “If 
ye believe not that I am he, ye shall die in your 
sins ;” “But I say unto you that it shall be more 
tolerable for the land of Sodom in the day of 
judgment than for thee.” 

An earnest, solemn preacher was our Master. 
The great issues of life and death—issues de- 
termined by man’s voluntary action in the ac- 
ceptance or rejection of the Word—dwelt ever 
upon the heart and lips of Jesus. How else than 
gladly could dying mortals hear the Divine 
Preacher, when they knew that his loving heart 
consumed itself by its intense passion and con- 
cern for their welfare? The very sublime of 
earnestness was in all the life, and words, and 
acts of Jesus; and this earnestness could not 
but have the effect to attract and save men. 
Whatever was the result—and most of the Sav- 
ior’s success as a preacher was among this 
class—“the common people heard him gladly.” 
Why do they not hear gladly many who occupy 
the pulpits of city, village, and country these 
days? One thing is certain, that the multitude 
will throng the ministry of the sympathetic, 
earnest, faithful man of God. Another thing is 
equally certain, that the minister who has no 
sympathy for the class of hearers that always 
followed Jesus, no heart-felt, earnest solicitude 
and longing to bring them to Christ, will not 
often be troubled by their presence. That must 
surely be a ministry far from being like Christ’s, 
and from that which is under God to save the 
world, which “the common people” do not hear 
gladly. “And the poor have the Gospel preached 
unto them.” So uttered Jesus, as he sealed the 
truth of his divine mission, and crowned the 
excellence and glory of Christianity. So under- 
stood the apostles the design of the Gospel, and 
hence the marvels of their ministry. Such was 
Luther’s, Wesley’s, and Whitefield’s idea of it, 
such the idea of all who have made or are mak- 
ing their ministry a power among men. The 
great commission is, “Go into all the world and 
preach the Gospel to every creature,” and that 
commission will only be fully executed when 
“the common people” every-where, in city, vil- 
lage, hamlet, or the mountain-top, in the valley, 
and by the seaside, shall have a ministry of the 
Word of Life, which they shall hear gladly. 
When that day shall arrive in the history of 
earth the world-wide triumph of Christianity 
will be the song of earth and the joy of heaven! 
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Y little daughter, aged two years and a 
half, thought it a privilege to set the 
chairs around the dinner-table—one for mamma, 
one for papa, and one for Mabel. She would 
drop her play upon the instant her mother called 
her to do it. One day, by one of the strange 
fancies of children of that age, she set a fourth 
chair, and said, “ That for Jeder” [Jesus]. The 
door was then opened, as usual, for her to go 
into another room and knock on the study door; 
and bring her father. When she brought him 
to the table she pointed out that fourth chair, 
and told him that it was for Jesus. This was 
repeated four or five times. 

Though, of course, she did not feel the full 
significance of her words, yet she had a distinct 
conception of Jesus as a person. The mind of 
a child is an enigma. Our theory is that they 
understand but very little, yet we are daily and 
hourly surprised by exceptions. One of my 
earliest and most vivid recollections is that of 
the time when the idea of God as an infinite 
Creator dawned upon me. I remember that 
it was in the forenoon, while I was puzzling 
over the words of my mother the night before, 
and that, all at once, standing in the yard, and 
looking up toward the sky, the truth was opened 
up to my mind so that the world seemed ever 
after different, in that God filled it. 

But, whatever may have been the understand- 
ing of it by our child, it may be supposed that 
the words had a deep and providential lesson 
for us, that Jesus was thought about and spoken 
of, and that his presence and blessing were 
invoked at those meals with peculiar interest. 
How did it convict us of having neglected our 
Savior, when, in unrestrained intercourse, we 
spoke so much more freely of other names, of 
having failed to apprehend his real presence in 
our morning and evening devotions, and of hav- 
ing ignored, in our trials, his sympathy, wisdom, 
and strength! 

A chair for Jesus! How it suggests him as 
a house companion! It was a wise and, doubt- 
less, originally devout custom of the ancient 
Romans, to place their household gods around 
their hearth-stones. Thus their religion became 
the religion of common life. This is what the 
Founder of our faith designed our religion to 
be. We are apt, sometimes, to wonder why 
Christ did not begin his ministry immediately 
upon his interview with the Jewish doctors, at 
the age of twelve, when he gave proof of the 
power, and claimed the authority todo so. We 
think of the sore need that the world then had 
for a Savior, while men, losing confidence in 





their old and childish mythologies, built altars 
to the UNKNowN, and feel as if eighteen years 
of precious service had been almost thrown 
away. But it was that he might exemplify, in a 
life of self-denial, the duties of home religion. 
The masses of the world are born to toil, and 
so he toiled. Being in the form of a servant, 
he did a servant’s drudgery. We can not but 
suppose that his hands were hardened with the 
ax and the saw, and the mallet and the plane. 
We picture him in the lovely mountain forest, 
selecting the trees, and assisting in cutting and 
hewing, and transporting them. He could not 
be forgetful that, on some such rough beam, his 
hands and his feet would one day be nailed. A 
rude cabin may have been his shelter, a bunch 
of boughs his bed, his food cooked in the 
rudest way, and his drink the running brook. 

In those times men did not live on scattered, 
isolated farms, but in villages. Village boys 
played around where Joseph and his son were 
working, and crowds of men passed and re- 
passed daily. The labor here would be in 
framing timbers, and in the general joiner-work 
upon doors, and casings, and windows, and the 
lattices and galleries of the inner court. It was 
a business that brought him into contact with 
other trades, with the smith who wrought the 
iron and brass, and the mason who laid the 
walls. He would also be in frequent consulta- 
tion with those who were about to build, em- 
bodying their wishes in drafts, and making 
estimates of the cost. How natural for him to 
have said in his teachings: “Which of you, 
intending to build a tower, sitteth not down 
first, and counteth the cost, whether he have 
sufficient to finish it?” This occupation took 
him from village to village, and so he became 
known over a considerable part of the province 
of Galilee. On the Sabbath he sat in their 
synagogues and listened to the reading of Moses 
and the prophets, and to the oral commentary 
upon it. 

At home he was subject to his mother, who 
pondered so long on all the wonderful signs 
connected with the birth of her Son, and whose 
anxiety to have him enter upon his mission of 
mighty works is seen at the marriage feast at 
Cana. We know how faithfully he must have 
performed all the little offices which could min- 
ister to her comfort. The just and merciful 
Joseph passed away before his Son was cru- 
cified, and probably before he entered upon his 
ministry. Evidently he died poor; for we find 
that Mary was left a penniless widow. The 
life of Jesus had not brought him wealth, but 
such love as his could not but gain for him, in 
some hearts, a store of love, and that love he 
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bequeathed to his mother when he committed 
her to the care of John. 

Thus, by a life of severe and unrequited 
labor, was he made like unto his brethren ; that 
toiling humanity, returning home from daily 
labor, weary, lame, and hungry, might be en- 
couraged to look up to him as a merciful high- 
priest, who could be touched with a feeling of 
our infirmities. Therefore, can he be a house- 
hold Savior to all mankind. A chair may be 
set for him, who is as one of them. He can 
listen to the tale of life’s work and woe, and can 
lift off the burden of it. The home of poverty 
is made cheerful by his presence. The lonely 
find him companionable. To those who are 
careful and troubled because of the labor and 
loss of this world, he gives the good part. 
Those who can not obtain a permanent home, 
he reminds that, though he built homes for 
others, he had not where to lay his head, and 
wherever he meets with them, there is home, a 
foretaste of the mansions he has gone to prepare. 

But how many families claim the name of Jesus 
who have no chair for him! They are ashamed 
to thank him openly for the food they eat, and 
to ask him to bless it. They are ashamed when 
they have eaten to bow down before him and 
worship him. The worshipers of Brahma and 
the followers of Mohammed confess their faith 
before their families and neighbors, and it is 
perpetuated from generation to generation. The 
Christian religion is, in the present generation, 
dying out of many families, because it has so 
little power. Would that they might respond 
to the Savior at their doors, knocking sadly and 
patiently, and would welcome him to a chair! 
Surely they would find him a pleasant com- 
panion at their tables and their firesides. 





SHADOWS. 





SITTING alone in my chamber, 
Alone with my heart to-day, 

Bright visions rise before me 
In the firelight’s fitful play, 


Faces beloved and tender 
Shine in the rosy glow ; 

And their soft eyes smile upon me, 
As the shadows come and go. 


Sitting alone in my chamber, 
I call the faces back 

Of those who have trodden with me 
Life’s weary and dusty track. 


Here droop fair, silky ringlets, 
And eyes of sapphire blue, 

And white teeth flash and sparkle 
’*Twixt the lips of scarlet hue. 





Well do I know the features, 

With their somewhat scornful grace ; 
And I smile a loving greeting 

To my elder sister’s face. 


Back from my sight it flashes, 
As a red coal drops and fades, 
And a fair girl’s gentle features 
Look out from the deepest shades. 


Well know I the pensive features, 
The droop of the stately head ; 
Ah! long, long since the luster 
From those dark-brown locks has fled. 


Long since we sadly laid her 
Under the Winter’s snows ; 
Yet still her blue eyes’ splendor 

In my visions comes and goes. 


Masses of golden ripples 
Framing a fair, frank brow, 

Blue eyes, candid and fearless, 
Shine from the embers now. 


Gladly, Fannie, I greet thee, 
Generous, noble, and true! 

But thy features grow dim and dimmer, 
Flicker and fade from my view. 


Under their straight, dark eye-brows 
Clear eyes gaze into mine, 

Haughty lips, dashed with sadness 
In their delicate, curving line. 


Brown eyes, melting and flashing, 
Where are your loving light ? 

Lips, that for me are aye gentle, 
Why are you haughty to-night ? 


Brightly the dark eyes answer 
With their own loving gaze, 

Ere, in their turn, they vanish 
In the flickering, fitful blaze. 


Soft gray eyes, brimming over 
With laughter’s mocking light, 

Pink cheeks curving to dimples, 
Golden-hued tresses bright, 


Katie rises before me 
In exquisite, girlish grace ; 
And I smile in tender fondness 
On the sparkling, joyous face. 


Soft hazel eyes look through me, 
Shaded by golden hair, 

And Mary’s delicate features 
Shine beside Katie’s there. 


But my fire drops into ashes, 
And my visions fade from my view, 
And the ghostly, low-hur :; crescent 
Is peering my casement through. 


Cold grows the air and colder, 
But my heart is warm and light, 
For the love that has shone upon me 
Has made my whole world bright. 
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y HE {-HILDREN’S FLEPOSITORY. 


BUILDING AIR CASTLES. 





“ TESSIE!” It was a very sweet voice that 

arose from the low, crimson couch; a very 
sweet voice, yet it floated up-and down through 
the little parlor and brought no answer. Under 
the western window, where the sunbeams gushed 
over her like a baptism of light, sat Jessie 
Howard. Hers was a face one would love to 
look at often, it was so fresh and fair, so sweetly 
innocent, too; and her eyes seemed to have 
borrowed their beauty from the deep sunny blue 
of the skies. But there was a vague dreaminess 
in them now, and a cold, statue-like charm 
about the motionless figure. An open book 
and an unsoiled sheet of paper laid in her lap, 
and a pencil was in her dimpled hand, but it 
had almost slipped from her grasp, and yet she 
did not heed it. 

“Jessie !” 

The call was fuller now, and this time the 
little maiden sprang up and crossed the room. 

“Did you speak to me, aunty? I’m afraid 
I’ve been neglecting you. What can I do for 
you? Let me shake your pillows and bathe 
your head.” 

But the invalid only smiled as she listened 
to the rapid questions, and looked up into the 
anxious, bewildered face, smiled, and said, “ No, 
Jessie dear, it was none of these; but I was 
half afraid I should lose my pet if I did not 
call her back pretty soon. Now sit down here 
and tell me where you ’ve been.” 

“O, Aunt Emily,” and Jessie blushed, “I’ve 
been playing truant again, have n’t I! But I 
really had a delightful trip to a little fairy-land 
all my own, and every thing was so beautiful 
there! I sat down just now to write that 
dreaded composition, but I had not written a 
single word when I happened to think how fine 
it would be if I could only say and write pretty 
things just when I pleased. Then, you see, I 
had a splendid air castle built in a twinkling, 
only may be it had a more solid foundation than 
in the air, after all, who knows ?” and she looked 
up inquiringly. ‘Jessie Howard was queen in 
the castle. Jessie grown a few years older, with 
a very dignified and literary air, and all the 
world was paying her homage. Just think, 
aunty, how proud you would be of me! Then, 
perhaps I could make my fortune too, and what 
a wonderfully grand lady I would be!” 





And Jessie looked just then as if she had not 
even yet awoke from her day-dream. 

“Perhaps your fancy is not a very wild one, 
Jessie. I hope it may come partly true at least, 
sometime. But do you think it is wise, my 
dear, to let the present slip away from us while 
we are only dreaming of what the future may 
possibly be ?” 

It was Aunt Emily who spoke now, and Jessie 
felt constrained to answer her honestly. 

“No, aunty, it surely is not very wise, I sup- 
pose. But I am not old enough to boast of 
much wisdom yet. I hope it is not very wrong— 
when I love it so much.” 

O, how many of us hope it is not very wrong 
to indulge in the practices we love ! 

“There are reasons why it is really wrong, 
Jessie ; the greatest of them, it seems to me, is 
the fact that it enervates us so much. It really 
is a mental infatuation that makes its poor vic- 
tims too giddy to step securely along over life’s 
rough places, or to take up its burdens firmly.” 

“O, aunty, you are harder than ever on my 
pet fancy!” and Jessie tried to laugh. 

“Seriously now, my dear, did you ever feel 
stronger for any duty after you had awoke from 
one of these day-dreams? Does it seem any 
easier to write that composition than it did an 
hour ago?” 

“No, it does n’t grow even the least little bit 
easier, the horrid thing!” and she knit her 
brows. “ But—’ 

“Well, Jessie, you know we have the actual 
to deal with all our lives; and since no body 
has ever found any way of escape it becomes 
us, as rational and accountable creatures—”’ 

“Yes, yes,” broke in Jessie a little impatiently, 
“T know it all, and I know it is true, too.” 

Then her voice grew serious, and she looked 
up timidly as she said, “I’ve resolved some- 
times to put away this childish thing—it is 
childish I know—but almost before I am aware 
of it I find myself away up among my beloved 
air castles, and it is always so very pleasant 
there.” 

“T know it is pleasant there, Jessie, so very 
beautiful that our human strength is too weak 
by far to withstand the wondrous charm, too 
weak by far. But, my dear, you have not for- 
gotten our great source of strength, or who has 
promised to supply all our needs ?” 

“ Yes, aunty,” said Jessie softly, with a little 
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sigh; “yes, aunty. But no body knows how 
much I love to build these castles in the air. 
No body can know, I’m sure they can’t, unless 
they have loved it as well themselves some- 
time.” 

‘And you have no idea your staid Aunt 
Emily ever learned from such a teacher, have 
you, my pet?” 

Jessie said nothing, but she looked up eagerly 
and wonderingly. 

“Fifteen years is only a little life, and my 
brightest days are away back in the distance, 
away off, yet not so very far back after all. It 
is not very long time ago, I know it really is 
not, though the dark years that have followed 
make the memory seem so dim—not very long 
time ago that Emily Deane was a blithesome 
maiden, not unlike Jessie Howard, fresh and 
rosy, and as happy as any girl in all the land. 

“Life was sweet then; the future seemed 
bright and beauteous, and I loved to gaze on 
its sunny pictures, loved to read its golden 
promises, and look at its glad possibilities. 
‘May be’ was invested with rare charms for 
me then, and I became a zealous devotee at her 
mystical shrine. I shudder now to think how 
many of the best hours of my life, even its 
fresh, radiant Spring-time, were offered thus; 
may our good Father forgive me! 

“When some wise friend remonstrated, or when 
conscience gave a gentle reproof, I strengthened 
myself with the assurance that I was not build- 
ing castles in the air after all, but only thinking 
of what would be very likely to happen some- 
time in such a glowing future; and if just those 
things did not happen that I fancied would, I 
felt sure it must be something quite as grand 
or delightful. 

“ And so I went on thinking and dreaming, 
loving the present only for its gleams of earthly 
sunlight and its promises of earthly good. 

“But there came a time, Jessie,” and her 
voice grew tremulous—“ there came a time 
when a terribly black cloud rose up and shut 
this beautiful picture all away from me. That 
was a fearful, fearful night, when the hope-lights 
were all quenched, and only the grim ghosts 
of my lost joys stared on me from out the thick 
darkness—a fearful night. And, Jessie, it hurts 
me to think of it, but I want to tell you that the 
great drop which filled my cup of grief to the 
brim, and then* made its bitter waters flow out 
over my life and poison it all, was the ruin of 
these fair castles that I had been rearing in my 
day-dreams. I thought I was building upon the 
solid rock, and that it was only a very sweet 
pastime; but when the cruel earth storms came 
beating down, and the chilling earth winds blew 





against my house, it fell, and great, terribly 
great, was the fall of it.” 

They sat there a long time in the silence, 
while the twilight shadows deepened about them; 
and when the stars shone out Jessie Howard 
bent and kissed her aunt as she said, slowly 
and reverently, “ God assisting me, Aunt Emily, 
I will never yield again to this fatal passion.” 
Then springing quickly up from her seat she 
exclaimed, “ And now, to help me keep my 
purpose, I shall dedicate this hour to my com- 
position.” 

The years have come and gone one after an- 
other, each bringing its burdens and its lessons 
to Jessie Howard. Some of them have been 
bright, joyous years, and some layin the shadows, 
dark and somber years ; but through them all 
she has kept bright the resolution she formed 
in the Autumn twilight almost six years ago, 
and bravely has she struggled against the tempt- 
ations that would have kept her in the old way— 
temptations that have lain all along the years. 
There is a fresh glow on her beaming face, and 
a sweet light in her blue eyes to-day, and her 
fingers fly swiftly round a bright-colored sock— 
a dainty sock, suggestive of comfort and pleasure 
when the days grow cold, and the evenings are 
long and bright. 

There is a light footfall along the passage, 
and then a sunny head is thrust through the 
door. “Please, sister Jessie, are you very busy? 
This is the hardest lesson I ever did see !” 

Quickly the sock went down, and then the 
two toiled through the long columns of figures, 
till at last poor little puzzled Nell looked as 
radiant as ever. 

“You can’t guess what happened this morn- 
ing, Jessie? You see Minnie Moore and I were 
playing among the leaves under the garden 
fence, and pretty soon Will Gordon and some- 
body else came slowly down the street. I 
could n’t help listening, just a little bit, you 
know, because I heard your name. They were 
talking very fast and very earnestly, and pretty 
soon Will Gordon said, ‘Jessie Howard is just 
such a one, beautiful and useful too ;’ then they 
were gone, so I did not hear any more.” 

The color deepened in Jessie’s cheeks—what 
made it, I wonder ?—and then she took up her 
work and went on with it the same as before. 





OF little human flowers, Death gathers many. 
He places them upon his bosom, and he is trans- 
formed into something less terrific than before. 
We learn to gaze and shudder not, for he car- 
ries the sweet blossoms of our earthly home. 
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JOHNNY’S FAITH. 





I WONDER what little Johnny Bennet has 
found so interesting in that old book which 
lies open upon the table before him. Let us 
look over his shoulder and see what it is in 
which he is so absorbed. Ah, ’tis the Bible! 
that priceless treasure which we find in the 
home of the poor as well as the rich, and 
Johnny has found a bright gem there which he 
has never seen before. His little brown finger 
points out each word as he reads: “Whatso- 
ever ye shall ask in my name, believing, ye shall 
receive”~-one of those precious promises of 
Christ which he has scattered like bright flow- 
ers along life’s pathway, and whosoever will 
may gather them. How often are they passed 
by earth’s mighty ones to be gathered by the 
poor and lowly! 

Johnny looked down upon his ragged clothes 
and bare feet, and his eye brightens at the 
thought. Why should he not ask God for some 
of the many things he needs so much? Then 
falling upon his knees he prayed: “ My Father 
in heaven, thou knowest how poor my mother 
is. She has no money to buy me nice, new 
clothes such as the other boys have. Cold 
Winter is coming on, and I have neither jacket 
nor shoes to keep me warm. Will you not give 
them to me for Christ’s sake? Amen.” 

Johnny thought he had but one listener, the 
good All-Father to whom he was speaking. 
But as he rose from his knees a loud laugh 
startled him, and turning quickly he saw a boy 
who had stolen softly in, and stood listening to 
his simple prayer. Now every little village has 
one or more bad boys, and Joe Vaughn bore the 
unenviable reputation of being the bad boy in 
the village in which he lived. There was soth- 
ing he loved better than to annoy his playmates, 
especially those younger than himself, which 
mark of a mean spirit I hope none of my little 
readers may bear. Now Joe thought he had a 
rich treat in store, a fine chance to tease poor 
Johnny. 

“ Ah, Ah, little Saint John!” he exclaimed, 
“so you think jackets and shoes are made in 
heaven. Are you such a goose as to think God 
will answer a prayer like that ?” 

Johnny’s face flushed crimson at the cruel 
taunt, but he bravely answered, 

“TI know he will; just hear what he has 
promised.” And again he read those beautiful 
words: “ Whatsoever ye shall ask in my name, 
believing, ye shall receive.” “I asked in the 
name of Christ, and he will give them to me.” 

“O, yes, he keeps them all ready-made on 
purpose for little ragamuffins like you. We 





shall soon have a heavy shower of jackets and 
shoes in answer to your prayers. I only hope 
I may be there to see, and get my part,” an- 
swered Joe in mocking tones as he left the room. 

Poor Johnny’s bright faith was not to be 
dimmed by the wicked boy’s taunts, for he was 
one of Christ’s little ones, and felt sure, that in 
God’s good time and way, his prayer would be 
answered. ‘ 

“ Mother, does God always answer prayer ?” 
asked a dear little girl, and a pair of bright, 
questioning eyes waited eagerly for the answer. 

“Yes, Lucy,” answered her mother, “when 
our prayers are according to his will. But why 
do you ask?” 

“At school to-day I heard Joe Vaughn laugh- 
ing about Johnny Bennet praying for a new 
jacket and shoes,” said Lucy. “Joe said he 
expected them to be sent straight from God. 
How could that be, mother ?” 

“There are many ways in which God sends 
us blessings in answer to prayer. All things 
are in his hands, and he has a right to do as he 
pleases with his own. He may put it into the 
heart of some one to give those things to 
Johnny, and in that way they will come from 
God. It was only this morning I heard a little 
girl wondering what she should do with some 
money which had been given her. Now this 
little girl has all that she needs to make her 
comfortable, and Johnny has nothing. What 
do you suppose he would do with that money 
if he had it?” asked her mother. 

“T think he would buy him some nice warm 
clothes for Winter,” answered Lucy. 

“Why can not my little daughter act as God’s 
messenger and buy them for him ?” 

“Do you really mean that I may give Johnny 
those things for which he prayed?” eagerly 
asked Lucy. 

“Yes, my dear, unless you can think of some 
better way of spending your money than in 
clothing God’s poor,” answered her mother. 

Lucy could think of none, for though young 
she had already learned the pleasure there is in 
doing good. So in due time the clothes were 
bought, and given to the little boy that prayed. 

It would be hard to tell which of the two 
children enjoyed the presents most. Johnny’s 
joy was very great, and he did not forget earn- 
estly to thank God for thus answering his 
prayers. While Lucy’s quiet happiness seemed 
to say, “It is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive.” 

How many of my little friends find it thus? 
How many of you have Johnny’s bright faith in 
God, which can not be dimmed by the scoffers 
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and taunts? Be assured that God will hear 
and answer your earnest, simple prayers. Go 
to him with all your wants, for he careth for 
you, and his little ones will not be forgotten 
when he counteth up his jewels. 





MINDING. 





“ HARLIE, come in, I want you,” said a 

sweet, womanly voice to a little boy who 
was playing marbles on the sidewalk in front of 
a nice brick house. 

Now Charlie was very busy, and in the midst 
of a delightful game. He was as happy as 
could be. To quit his play then was like quit- 
ting the table when half through dinner. Would 
he obey? We looked with interest to see what 
he would do. What would you have done? 

Charlie replied, “Yes, mother,” and picking 
up his marbles, started off with a smiling face 
and a bounding step up the side yard, and in at 
the end door of the house. A fine boy that, I 
thought, as I looked after him. I wonder who 
he is? What a beautiful thing it must be to 
have a little boy or girl that will mind at once, 
and with a happy, loving heart! I wondered 
what would become of that boy, and wished to 
see more of him, and learn his history. 

I used to walk past that house every week, 
and always thought of that blue-eyed, light-haired 
boy. The thought of him made me happy. I 
saw a great many naughty children. Once I 
spent two or three days in trying to find a 
naughty boy who ran away from his home, and 
overwhelmed his parents with grief; and when 
I found him some one had stolen his coat and 
hat, and bundle of clothes, and all the money 
he had. Once I chased after a truant boy and 
girl for several hours, and at last, late at night, 
found them in the woods, wet through, cold, 
and frightened almost to death. They had dis- 
obeyed their mother, and gone to play instead 
of going to school, and both of them were sick 
for several weeks in consequence of their folly 
and exposure. A boy that minds—he is a jewel. 

I had been in business a year or two, and in 
that time had had several boys; but it was 
next to impossible to find one that would mind. 
At last I was quite out of patience, and I de- 
termined that I would have no one who could 
not bring the best recommendation, and stand 
the closest test. Several applied for the place, 
but no one suited us. At last came a blue- 
eyed, flaxen-haired youth of twelve years, with 
a bright, honest face. There was something 
engaging in his aspect. Had I seen him be- 
fore? “What is your name ?” 





“Charlie Warren, sir. I live in Franklin- 
street. My father is a carpenter, but is lame 
now, and can not work, and I have got mother’s 
consent to go into a store, if I can find a place.” 

It was the very Charlie whom I had seen 
playing at marbles. I remembered the circum- 
stance, and knew that he would mind. I did 
not need a recommendation for him, but gave 
him the place, and twice as much pay as I had 
proposed to give. 

Charlie came to work on Monday morning. 
It seemed hard for him, the first week of work, . 
but he behaved like a man. The boys in the 
next store came in and made his acquaintance. 
One morning I heard two of them trying to 
persuade Charlie to go off with them down on 
the wharves in the forenoon and see a boat 
race that was to come off. ‘“ No,” said Charlie, 
“ mother told me to mind my business, and I am 
paid for staying here, and don’t think it right 
to go off without my employer’s knowing it.” 

That was a brave word, and I thought more 
of Charlie than ever. That was ten years ago. 
He has been with me ever since, and proved 
to be the best clerk I ever had. Yesterday we 
put up a new sign, and on it, in large gilt letters, 
was Charlie’s full name. The store is his own. 
He is now a prosperous, promising young man, 
and if he lives will be a rich, honored man. 
And all this because one bright morning he 
minded his mother when she called him. From 
such little things do great results come. Always 
mind, and it will be always well with you. 





THE SABBATH A LOVING DAY. 





. OTHER, I suppose the reason why they 

call the Sabbath a holy day is because 
it is such a loving day,” said a little boy as he 
stood by his father’s side and looked up into his 
mother’s face. 

“ Why, is not every day a loving day?” asked 
his mother. “I love father, and father loves 
me, and we both love you and the baby every 
day as well as Sunday.” 

“Well, but you have no time to tell us so on 
week-days,” said the little boy. “You have to 
work, and father has to go off early to his work, 
and he is so tired when he comes home; but 
on Sundays he takes meon his knee and tells 
me Bible stories, and we go to God’s house 
together, and O, it is such a loving day!” 

“Yes, my child,” said the father, “it is a holy, 
loving day. God gave it to us in love, that tired 
men might rest from their work, and fathers, who 
see but little of their children on other days, 
might teach and enjoy them on that day.” 
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JHE FAMILY fIRCLE. 


HELPING CHILDREN TO Liz.—Under this head 
Mr. Beecher discourses as follows : 

That lying is bound up in the hearts of children it 
would not become me to deny. But certainly it is 
often united. Indeed, there are few who will not tell 
lies—the testimony of their parents to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

But of two facts I am reasonably sure. First, that 
children’s falsehoods are often as much the parents’ 
fault as their own; and, secondly, that children do 
not lie as much as grown-up people do, and seem to 
do so only from want of skill and long practice. 

Lies are instruments of attack or of defense, and 
so may be classed as offensive or defensive. Chil- 
dren’s lies are almost always defensive, and for the 
most part are employed in defending themselves 
against parents, nurses, elder brothers and sisters, 
and schoolmasters. Being weak and helpless, con- 
cealment is in their case, as in the animal kingdom, 
almost the only means of defense. Children’s lies 
are in multitudes of instances mere attempts to hide 
themselves from sharp censure or sharper whipping. 

Take a case from life. Master Harry is sent to 
mill one day in Winter, but with strict injunctions 
not to stop and skate. But the pond was so inviting, 
the boys there were so merry, they so persuasively 
coaxed him, that it was not in his social little heart 
to refuse. Of course he skates longer than he in- 
tended. On reaching home he is questioned: “ Why 
have you been so long, Harry ?” 

“O, the grist was not ground, and I had to wait.” 
“Did you go on the pond?” “No, sir, I did n’t.” 

Here is a pretty tangle of lies!/ The old gentle- 
man runs his hand into the bag and finds the meal 
stone cold. He rides over to the mill to inquire 
about matters, and finds that the grist had been 
ground the day before; he rides home and calls up 
the urchin, who knew that a grist now was to be 
ground that would be hot enough! Here was diso- 
bedience first, then a lie, and next, upon cross-ques- 
tioning, a secondary lie, explanatory and defensory 
of the first. Of course punishment was earned and 
deserved. But the boy did not lie because he liked 
to, or because he was indifferent to the truth. He 
was suborned by fear. He shrank from punishment, 
and tried to hide behind a lie. The refuge proved 
treacherous, as it ought to have done. 

But, now, is there no lesson to parents in this thing ? 
Shall they hastily place their children between such 





unequal motives as conscience and fear? The lower 
instincts, in children, are relatively far stronger than 
moral sentiment. Conscience is weak and unprac- 
ticed, while fear is powerful, and at times literally 
irresistible. 

The fear of pain, the fear of shame, the fear of rid- 
icule, drive children into falsehoods. Those who 
govern them might, at least, remember how it was in 
their own cases, and so manage as to help conscience 
against fear, rather than by threats and sternness 
make the temptation irresistible. 

Children are very delicate instruments. Their 
minds are undeveloped, ungoverned, and acutely sen- 
sitive. Men play upon them as if they were tough as 
drums, and like drums, made for beating. They are 
to be helped more than blamed. One in sympathy 
with their little souls will lead them along safely 
amid temptations to falsehood, where a rude and im- 
petuous nature will plunge them headlong into wrong. 

The one element of real manhood, above all others, 
is truth. A child should not be left to learn how to 
be true, how to resist temptations, how to give judg- 
ment in favor of right and virtue. Here is the place 
where help is needed—patience, sympathy, counsel, 
encouragement. Instead of these the one motive, 
too often, is the whip. 


DEATH INDOORS.—Multitudes of persons have a 
great horror of going out of doors for fear of taking 
cold when it is a little damp, or a little windy, or a 
little cold ; they wait, and wait, and wait ; meanwhile, 
weeks and even months pass away, and they never, 
during the whole time, breathe a single breath of pure 
air. The result is, they become so enfeebled that 
their constitutions have no power of resistance ; the 
least thing in the world gives them cold; even going 
from one room to another, and before they know it 
they have a cold all the time, and this is nothing | 
more or less than consumption ; whereas, if an op- 
posite practice has been followed of going out for an 
hour or two every day, regardless of the weather, so 
it is not actual rain, a very different result would have 
taken place. The truth is, the more a person is out 
of doors, the less easily does he take cold. It is a 
widely known fact that persons who camp out every 
night, or sleep under a tree for weeks together, seldom 
take cold at all. 

The truth is, many of our ailments, and those of a 
most fatal form, are taken in the house, and not out 
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of doors; taken by removing parts of clothing too 
soon after coming into the house, or lying down on 
a bed or sofa when in a tired or an exhausted condi- 
tion, from having engaged too vigorously in domestic 
employment. Many a pie has cost an industrious 
man a hundred dollars. A human life has many a 
time paid for an apple dumpling. When our wives 
get to work they become so interested in it they find 
themselves in an utterly exhausted condition; their 
ambition to complete a thing, to do some work well, 
sustains them till it is completed. The mental and 
physical condition is one of exhaustion, when a breath 
of air will give a cold, to settle in the joints to wake 
up next day with inflammatory rheumatism, or with a 
feeling of stiffness or soreness, as if they had been 
pounded in a bag; or a sore throat to worry and 
trouble them for months, or lung fever to put them 
in the grave in less than a week. 

Our wives should work by the day, if they must 
work at all, and not by the job; it is more economical 
in the end to see how little work they can do in an 
hour, instead of how much, It is slow, steady, con- 
tinuous labor which brings health and strength, and a 
good digestion. Fitful labor is ruinous to all.—/a//. 


PorpuLAR WAyYs OF COMMITTING SUICIDE.—A 
medical contemporary thus enumerates the fashiona- 
ble modes of doing it: 

1. Wearing thin shoes and cotton stockings on 
damp nights and in cool, rainy weather. Wearing 
insufficient clothing, and especially upon the limbs 
and extremities. 

2. Leading a life of enfeebling, stupid laziness, and 
keeping the mind in an unnatural state of excitement 
by reading trashy novels. Going to theaters, parties, 
and balls in all sorts of weather, in the thinnest pos- 
sible dress. Dancing till in a complete perspiration, 
and then going home without sufficient over-garments, 
through the cool, damp night air. 

3. Sleeping on feather beds in seven by nine bed- 
rooms, without ventilation at the top of the windows, 
and especially with two or more persons in the same 
small, unventilated bedroom. 

4. Surfeiting on hot and very stimulating dinners, 
Eating in a hurry, without half masticating the food, 
and eating heartily before going to bed, when the 
mind and body are exhausted by the toils of the day 
and the excitement of the evening. 

5. Beginning in childhood on tea and coffee, and 
going from one step to another, through chewing and 
smoking tobacco and drinking intoxicating liquors ; 
by personal abuse, and physical and mental excesses 
of other descriptions. 

6. Marrying in haste and getting an uncongenial 
companion, and living the remainder of life in mental 
dissatisfaction ; cultivating jealousies and domestic 
broils, and being always in a mental ferment. ° 

7. Keeping children quiet by giving paregoric and 
cordials, by teaching them to suck candy, and by 
supplying them with raisins, nuts, and rich cake; 
when they are sick by giving them mercury, tartar 
emetic, and arsenic, under the mistaken notion that 
they are medicines and not irritant poisons. 





8. Allowing the love of gain to absorb our minds, 
so as to leave no time to attend to our health; fol- 
lowing an unhealthy occupation because money can 
be made by it. 


THE ART OF Hos?PITALITy.—Welcome the com- 
ing guest ; welcome him with a few, simple, pleasant, 
easy words ; without ostentatious cordiality ; without 
gushing declarations of friendship ; without paralyz- 
ing his arm by an interminable shaking of hands ; 
without hurry or flourish, or due anxiety to have his 
trunk carried up to his room, or sandwiching be- 
tween every sentence an anxious appeal to make him- 
self entirely at home—an appeal which usually oper- 
ates to make one feel as much away from home as 
possible. Constantly taking it for granted on the 
part of the host and his family that one is not com- 
fortable, and that they must hurry about and take all 
responsibility—and self-helpfulness—from the guest, 
thus depriving him of the credit of common-sense, is 
something worthy of indignation; all the more so 
because politeness forbids the least sign of impatience. 
It is ill-bred—it is not decent. It is insulting to the 
guest, and he would serve the author of such treat- 
ment right if he cut him thereafter without ceremony. 
And yet how many of our well-meaning, and, in most 
things, well-bred people, fall into the error that unless 
they are constantly on the alert, unless they establish 
a kind of espionage over their guest, and watch his 
every movement, lest he should brush his coat or 
take a seat for himself, they will be wanting in cour- 
tesy. The art of hospitality consists in putting the 
guest at his ease; and this does not mean telling him 
to be at his ease. It consists in making him forget 
that he is a guest, and not in constantly pushing the 
fact before his eyes. And it also consists in leaving 
to him the exercise of his senses and of responsibil- 
ity, at least so far that, finding what he needs at his 
hand, he may help himself. 


A CHEERFUL Facr.—Carry the radiance of your 
soul in your face. Let the world have the benefit of 
it. Let your cheerfulness be felt for good wherever 
you are; and let your smiles be scattered like sun- 
beams, “on the just as well as on the unjust.” Such 
a disposition will yield you a rich reward, for its 
happy effects will come home to you and brighten 
your moments of thought. Cheerfulness makes the 
mind clear, gives tone to thought, adds grace and 
beauty to the countenance. Joubert says, “ When 
you give, give with joy and smiling.” 

Smiles are little things, cheap articles, to be fraught 
with so many blessings both to the giver and the re- 
ceiver, pleasant little ripples to watch as we stand on 
the shore of every-day life. They are our higher, 
better nature’s responses to the emotions of the soul. 

Let the children have the benefit of them; those 
little ones who need the sunshine of the heart to 
educate them, and would find a level for their buoy- 
ant natures in the cheerful, loving faces of those who 
lead them. 

Let them not be kept from the middle-aged, who 
need the encouragement they bring. 

Give your smiles to the aged. They come to them 
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like the quiet rain of Summer, making fresh and 
verdant the long, weary path of life. They look for 
them from you who are rejoicing in the fullness of 
life. “Be gentle and indulgent to all. Love the 
truth, the beautiful, the just, the holy.” 


SNIVELIZATION.—Whithersoever we go, we meet 
with the sniveler. He stops us at the corner of the 
street to intrust us with his opinion. He fears that 
the morals and intelligence of the people are de- 
stroyed by the election of some rogue to office. He 
tells just before Church that the last sermon of some 
transcendental preacher has given the death-blow to 
religion, and that the waves of atheism and the clouds 
of pantheism are to deluge and darken all the land. In 
a time of general health he speaks of the pestilence 
that is to be. The mail can not be an hour too late 
but he prattles of railroad accidents and steamboat 
disasters. He fears that his friend who was married 
yesterday, will be bankrupt in a year, and whimpers 
over the trials he will then endure. He is ridden 
with an eternal nightmare, and emits an eternal wail. 
Recklessness is a bad quality, and so is blind and ex- 
travagant hope ; but neither is so degraded as inglo- 
rious and inactive despair. We object to the sniveler, 
because he presents the anomaly of a being who has 
the power of motion without possessing life. His 
insipid languor is worse than timid strength. Better 
that a man should run than whine. The person that 
has no bounding and joyous feeling in him, whose 
blood never tingles and fires at the contemplation of 
a noble aim, who has no aspiration and no great ob- 
ject in life, is only fit for the hospital or the band- 
box. Enterprise, confidence, a disposition to believe 
that all good has been done—these are important 
elements in the character of every man who is of use 
to the world. We want no wailing or whimpering 
about the absence of happiness, but a strong determ- 
ination to abate misery.— Whipple. 


A LITERARY TASTE.—To a young man away from 
home, friendless and forlorn in a great city, the hours 
of peril are between sunset and bedtime; for the 
moon and stars see more evil in a single hour than 
the sun in his whole day’s circuit. The poet’s visions 
of evening are all compact of tender and soothing 
images. It brings the wanderer to his home, the 
child to its mother’s arms, the ox to his stall, and the 
weary laborer to his rest. But to the gentle-hearted 
youth, who is thrown upon the rocks of a pitiless 
city, and “stands homeless amid a thousand homes,” 
the approach of evening brings with it an aching 
sense of loneliness and desolation which comes down 
upon the spirit like darkness upon the earth. In 
this mood his best impulses become a snare to him, 
and he is led astray because he is social, affectionate, 
sympathetic, and warm-hearted. 

A taste for reading will always carry you to con- 
verse with men who will instruct you by their wisdom 
and charm you by their wit, who will sooth you when 
fretted, and refresh you when weary, counsel you 
when perplexed, and sympathize with you at all times. 
Evil spirits, in the middle ages, were exorcised and 





driven away by bell, book, and candle ; you want but 
two of those agents, the book and the candle. 


ADVICE TO A DysPEPTIC.—You have asked me to 
prescribe for you. You expect medicine; perhaps 
you hope for whisky, just now the rage for chronic 
maladies ; but I shall give you nothing to swallow ; 
you have swallowed too much already. Of all the 
maladies, dyspepsia is the most distressing; to get 
rid of its horrors you would part with your right arm; 
I believe you; but will you part with a portion of 
your table luxuries? I fear not; but presuming you 
are in earnest I will prescribe for you: 

1. Rise early, dress warm, and go out—if strong, 
walk; if weak, saunter; drink cold water three 
times—of all cold baths this is the best for the dys- 
peptic; after half an hour or more, come in for 
breakfast. 

2. For breakfast eat a piece of good steak half as 
large as your hand, a slice of coarse bread, and a 
baked apple; eat very slowly; talk very pleasantly 
with your neighbors, read cheerful comments of jour- 
nals, avoid hot biscuits and strong coffee, drink 
nothing. 

3. Digest for an hour, and then to your work; I 
trust it is in the open air. Work hard till noon, and 
then rest body and mind till dinner, sleep a little ; 
drink water. 

4. For dinner—two or three o’clock—eat a slice of 
beef, mutton, or fish, as large as your hand, a potato, 
two or three spoonfuls of other vegetables, and a 
slice of coarse bread ; give more than half an hour to 
this meal, use no drink. 

5. After dinner play anaconda for an hour; now 
for the social, for pleasant games—a good time. 

6. No supper—a little toast and tea even for supper 
will make your recovery very slow. 

4. In a warm room bathe your skin with cold water 
hastily, and go to bed in a well-ventilated room be- 
fore nine o’clock. Follow this prescription for three 
months and your stomach will so far recover that you 
can indulge for some time in all sorts of irregular and 
gluttonous eating; or if you have resolved, in the 
fear of Heaven, to present your bodies living sacri- 
fices, holy and acceptable unto God, and will continue 
to eat and work like a Christian, your distressing 
malady will soon be forgotten.—Dio Lewis, M. D. 


BEGINNING THE WORLD.—Many an unwise parent 
labors hard and lives sparingly all his life, for the 
purpose of Jeaving enough to give his children a start 
in the world, as it is called. Setting a young man 
afloat with money left him by relatives, is like tying 
bladders under the arms of one who can not swim ; 
ten chances to one he will lose his bladders and go 
to the bottom. Teach him to swim and he will never 
need the bladders. Give your child a sound educa- 
tion, and you have done enough for him. See to it 
that his morals are pure, his mind cultivated, and his 
whole nature made subservient to the laws which 
govern men, and you have given what will be of more 
value than the wealth of the Indies; then if you leave 
him wealth he will know how to use it. 
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TRAY ] HOUGHTS. 


Our Moons oF UNSANITY.—We need, every one 
of us, to know that we live in moods and phases, 
working eccentrically, sometimes more unhinged and 
sometimes less; sometimes in better nature, and 
sometimes in irritable ; sometimes more disposed to 
jealousy ; sometimes more to conceit. Nothing looks 
fresh after a sleepless night; nothing true after an 
over heavy dinner. A tench of dyspepsia makes the 
soul barren and every thing else barren to it—even 
the finest poem it turns to a desert. Any mood of 
gloom, in the same manner, hangs a pall over the sun, 
and even the very bones will sometimes seem to be 
in that mood as truly as the eyes. Opinion is some- 
times bilious, sensibility morbid and sore, and pas- 
sion, tempest-sprung, goes wild in all sorts of ram- 
pages. At one time we can be captious toward a 
friend, at another generous toward an enemy, at 
another about equally indifferent to both. 

Now a wise man is one who understands himself 
well enough to make due allowance for such unsane 
moods and varieties, never concluding that a thing is 
thus or thus, because just now it bears that look; 
waiting often to see what a sleep or a walk, or a cool 
revision, or perhaps a considerable turn of repentance 
will do. He does not slash upon a subject, or a 
man, from the point of a just now rising temper. 
He maintains a noble candor by waiting sometimes 
for a better sense of truth. He is never intolerant 
of other men’s judgments, because he is a little 
distrustful of his own. He restrains the dislikes of 
prejudice because he has a prejudice against dislikes. 
His resentments are softened by his condemnations 
of himself. His depressions do not crush him be- 
cause he has sometimes seen the sun and believes it 
may appear again. He revises his opinions readily 
because he has a right, he thinks, to better opinions, 
if he can find them. He holds fast sound opinions, 
lest his moodiness in change should take all truth 
away. And if his unsane thinking appears to be 
toppling him down the gulfs of skepticism, he re- 
covers himself by just raising the question whether 
a more sane way of thinking might not think differ- 
ently. 

A man who is duly aware thus of his own distem- 
pered faculty, makes a life how different from one 
who acts as if he were infallible, and had nothing 
to do but just let himself be pronounced! There is, 
in fact, no possibility of conducting a life successfully 
on in that manner. If there be any truth that vitally 
concerns the morally right self-keeping and beauty 
of character, it is that which allows and makes room 
for the distempers of a practically unsane state, one 
that puts action by thé side of correction, and keeps 
it in wisdom by keeping it in regulative company. 
Just to act out our unsanity is to make our life a 
muddle of incongruous, half-discerning states, without 





either dignity or rest. There is no true serenity that 
does not come in the train of a wise, self-governing 
modesty.—Dr. Bushnell. 


CLOUDS AND AFFLICTIONS.—Every cloud has two 
aspects. The earth-side is dark and cold, the heaven 
side is bright and warm. It is the same cloud, the 
same mass of vapor ; but how different, whether we 
view it from below or above! From below, it is only 
a canopy of leaden gloom—it spreads its shadow like 
a mantle over all that is fairest about us. From 
above, it appears the very pavilion of light—it glows 
like burnished silver in the sun’s broad beams. 

The cloud is an emblem of affliction. All affliction 
has both an earth and heaven side. Viewed from 
the earth, it is as gloomy, chilling, and repulsive as 
the grave. It comes we know not whence, nor why. 
It lays its withering hand upon all that is dear, and 
leaves nothing to supply the void. It desolates with- 
out consoling. It takes away the last and dearest 
hope, without a whisper of its reviving again. The 
pleasures of the world, the well-meant sympathies of 
friends, all that remains among the ruins of long- 
cherished hopes, can not help us now. They only 
probe without healing the wounds. The heavens are 
one mass of leaden clouds, whose muttering thunder- 
ings and flashing lightnings bring only terror and 
dismay. 

But to this cloud there is an upper, a heavenly 
side. There the Sun of Righteousness shines with 
healing in his beams. In these beams the cloud 
glows with light and joy. Here in plainest lines is 
read the mystery of affliction, and the ways of God 
are justified to the sorrow-stricken soul. Here the 
darkness becomes light, the curse a blessing, the 
wail a song of praise. The light of heaven shining 
upon our grief turns it into joy. We see all the 
mercy of God in Jesus Christ. We see it consenting 
to abase us now that it may afterward exalt us; 
wounding us that we may be the better healed; 
striking earthly hopes dead at our feet that we may 
not forget the heavenly; making us desolate now 
that we may on a future day rejoice in greater riches. 
O, blessed cloud, if we can only see the upper side 
of it; if all the glorious light which shines upon it 
from God’s holy counsel be only reflected back upon 
the soul ! 

Child of sorrow! leave the earth. On the wings 
of faith fly, fly through the clouds, up to the lofty 
hight where the Sun of Righteousness is forever 
shining. There you will see sorrow not as you see 
it now—no hard necessity under which you must lie 
crushed ; no strange mystery which you can not ex- 
plain; no terrible curse, the burden of which you 
must forever bear; but only another pledge of that 
faithful promise, “I will be a father unto you.” “If 
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ye endure chastening, God dealeth with you as with 
sons.” ‘ What son is he whom the father chasteneth 
not?” Does not the cloud glow under such words 
as these? Does not all the love, mercy, and tender- 
ness of the Savior change into a pavilion of light? 
Do they not illuminate the dark, desolated chambers 
of your soul, and fill them with brighter joys and 
better hopes? Try and see. Soar to the upper side 
of the cloud. Look at it as it glows in the light of 
the counsels of eternal love, and then say, if you can, 
that affliction is only a curse. Repress, if you can, 
that song in the night, which, though coming from a 
stricken soul, praiseth the ways of Him who “doeth 
all things well.” 


MoTHER’s GRAVE.—“ How still it is!” The wind 
frills up the long Summer grass, and rustles through the 
great swaying willow under which I am sitting, just 
as softly as that other breeze came up the years that 
lie in the shadow of the past, and stirs my heart with 
the old memories it brings with it. 

Twelve years ago I sat here just as I do now. I 
am greatly changed, but all round me is the same. 
The far-off hills, with their blue misty tops, are 
swathed in folds of white clouds—the green meadow, 
with the country sunshine, flashing like sweet thoughts 
all about them, and nearer the gray stones, and the 
cool water splashing down softly on te white pebbles. 
I remember it all. 

“Mother”—I need not whisper the name so low, 
for there is none to hear me but the birds in the tops 
of the great willow, and it will not disturb her 
slumber. No, no, though I sit here with one arm 


wrapped closely around the grave, where the tears | 


of my manhood are dropping thick and fast, as the 
tears of my childhood dropped on her bosom, I 
know she will not awaken. 

I remember it as though it had happened this 
morning—how her cool, soft fingers used to drop 
like snow-flakes on my hair, and her lips murmur 
sweet blessings over me with every night-fall! O, 
I am a rich man now! The dews of night fall on 
broad acres, and the spray of the Pacific washes this 
moment the keels of my proud ships; but I would 
give many a goodly acre, many a treasure that sleeps 
deep in the holds, to lie down one night under the 
old garret rafters, with that sweet seraph face bend- 
ing over me with its prayerful kiss, just as it used 
to do. 

Mother, mother! the daisies of a score of Sum- 
mers have bloomed and fallen above your grave, but 
your memory slumbers deep and sacred in the heart 
of your boy still, The memory of your prayers and 
counsels have been with him in the long way that his 
feet have trodden, and he has some cause to thank 
you for this now! 

Look over the shining bastions, sainted mother ; 
see me as I lie here, with my cheeks pillowed in the 
cool, moist grass. Here, only here, casting off all 
my manhood, I can be a child again, for the world 
will never know me, dearest mother. 

We shall know each other up there, too, where the 
snowy blossoms never wither on the everlasting hills, 





and the Autumn never braids its scarlet fringing 
through the green eternal Summer. Your boy will 
come to you, and from that land which is afar off, we 
shall go no more out, forever, mother. 


A BEAUTIFUL FIGURE.—Life is like a fountain fed 
by a thousand streams that perish if one be dried. 
It is a silver cord twisted with a thousand strings, 
that part asunder if one be broken. Thoughtless 
mortals are surrounded by innumerable dangers, 
which make it much more strange that they escape 
so long, than that they almost all perish suddenly 
at last. We are encompassed with accidents every 
day to crush the decaying tenements we inhabit. 
The seeds of disease are planted in our constitutions 
by nature. The earth and atmosphere whence we 
draw the breath of life, are impregnated with death ; 
health operates its own destruction. The food that 
nourishes contains the elements of decay; the soul 
that animates it by vivifying first tends to wear it out 
by its own actions ; death lurks in ambush along the 
paths. Notwithstanding this truth is so palpably 
confirmed by the daily example before our eyes, how 
little do we lay it to heart! We see our friends and 
neighbors die, but how seldom does it occur to our 
thoughts that our knell may give the next warning 
to the world !—Greenwood. 


THE PROPHETIC DEW-Drops.—A delicate child, 
pale and prematurely wise, was complaining, on a 
hot morning, that the poor dew-drops had been too 
hastily snatched away, and not allowed to glitter on 
the flowers, like other happier dew-drops that live 
the whole night through, and sparkle in the moon- 
light, and through the morning onward to noonday. 
“The sun,” said the child, “has chased them away 
with his heat, or swallowed them in his wrath.” 
Soon after came rain and a rainbow; whereupon his 
father pointed upward: “ See,” said he, “there stand 
thy dew-drops gloriously reset glittering jewels in 
the heavens; and the clownish foot tramples on 
them no more. By this, my child, thou art taught 
that what withers on earth blooms again in heaven.” 
Thus the father spoke, and knew not that he spoke 
prefiguring words ; for soon after the delicate child, 
with the morning brightness of his early wisdom, 
was exhaled like a dew-drop, into heaven.— ean 
Paul. 


RIDICULE.—If there is a destroyer of good feeling, 
friendship, affection, and love; if there is one thing 
more than another that will change love to hatred, 
corrode the heart, and poison the mind, it is ridicule. 
We are most easily tempted and led away from right 
and duty by ridicule. To avoid the shame, we com- 
promise with our conscience, commit the greatest 
wrong; and in an hour, bowed in the dust with bit- 
terness of spirit, O, how deep is our repentance ! 

The hot breath of the desert sirocco is not more 
deadly than the voice of ridicule. We are afraid of 
it; we humble ourselves, and crawl in the dust at its 
command; we degrade ourselves to avoid it. It 
arouses the most fiendish passions ; the eye flashes, 
the bosom heaves tumultuously over the feverish fire 
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that rages within it, the heart beats wildly, and all 
control is gone. 

Use it not! Life is too precious, love is too 
heavenly, friendship is too beautifully eloquent with 
happiness to be destroyed thus thoughtlessly. Rather 
let every word, every thought, be weighed in the 
balances of your heart, stripped of every useless 
adorning, and then go forth to fall gently, smoothly, 
like Spring-time rain-drops, on the ears of your fellow- 
mortals, 

The preacher tells us that “laughter is mad ;” and 
the proverb of the wise man adds a warning that 
“the end of mirth is heaviness.” The habit of look- 
ing too much at the ludicrous side of life is always 
hurtful to the moral feeling. The pleasure is faint 
and vanishing, and leaves behind it an apprehension 
of disgrace. It is not good to live in jest, since we 
must die in earnest.—Christian Treasury. 


STRENGTH OF CHARACTER.—Strength of character 
consists of two things—power of will and power of 
self-restraint. It requires two things, therefore, for 
its existence—strong feelings and strong command 
over them. Now we all very often mistake strong 
feelings for strong character. A man who bears all 
before him, before whose frown domestics tremble, 
and whose bursts of fury make the children of the 
household quake—because he has his will obeyed, 
and his own way in all things, we call him a strong 
man. The truth is, that he is a weak man; it is his 
passions that are strong; he, mastered by them, is 
weak. You must measure the strength of a man by 
the power of the feelings he subdues, not by the 
power of those that subdue him. And hence com- 
posure is very often the highest result of strength. 
Did we ever see a,man receive a flagrant injury, and 
then reply quietly? That is a man spiritually strong. 
Or did we ever see a man in anguish stand, as if 
carved out of solid rock, mastering himself? Or 
one bearing a hopeless, daily trial remain silent, and 
never tell the world what cankered his home peace? 
That is strength. He who, with strong passions, 
remains chaste ; he who, keenly sensitive, with manly 
powers of indignation in him, can be provoked and 
yet restrain himself and forgive—he is a strong man, 
the spiritual hero. 


PRAYER AND ACTION.—We often attempt to sep- 
arate what God has joined together. In so doing, 
we invade the established order of things, and of 
course meet with disappointment. Why should we 
wonder then, that Christians, in the discharge of 
their duties, are so frequently unsuccessful? They 
separate action from prayer, and then conclude God 
has forgotten to be. gracious. But he has never 
promised to hear that prayer which is unaccompanied 
with corresponding effort. When, therefore, you 
pray for an increase of knowledge, how do you act? 
You are sensible that knowledge is not to be obtained 
without persevering exertion. Your conduct on all 
worthy subjects proves this. You investigate princi- 
ples, gather together facts, and store the memory 
with illustrations, But is it so in relation to spiritual 
objects? Do you frequently study the Word of God, 





compare one portion with another, and search for 
truth as for hid treasures? If you really desired to 
grow in knowledge, this would certainly be your 
course. Some portion of your time would be con- 
secrated to this noble pursuit, and your profiting 
would appear unto all men. Now, if you will not or 
can not devote the necessary time and effort to this 
object, ought you not to cease praying for it? Be 
consistent. If-you will not cultivate the powers of 
your mind, why make it a subject of prayer? Your 
knowledge is not to be obtained by miracles, but by 
the blessing of God upon the ordinary means. Where 
these means are wanting, there is nothing for him to 
bless, and of course you can not consistently ask for 
the Divine blessing. 


FairH—Wuart Is Fairu ?—I have never heard but 
three definitions that satisfied me. One, of course, 
stands upon a level infinitely above our poor criticism ; 
that is, the inspired definition of the apostle, “that 
faith is the substance,” that is, the confident realiza- 
tion of “things hoped for, the evidence,” that is, a 
conviction reaching to demonstration, “of things not 
seen.” But there is another definition which I have 
often spoken of, which, from its exceeding simplicity, 
has thoroughly satisfied my mind; it is one of the 
old Scotch woman, who heard persons disputing long 
as to what faith was. She answered: “ Well, to me 
it seems a very simple thing ; it is to take God at his 
word.” And yet there is another definition which 
struck my own mind very much; it is that of an 
Irish child. I had this from the lips of a missionary 
who was examining the school. He was asking what 
faith was, and one child said, “ Trust,” while another 
said, “ Belief,” and so on. At last he saw a thought- 
ful girl, and she said, “I think, sir, I can tell you 
what it is.” “ What is it, my child?” he asked. “It 
is the Holy Ghost,” said she, “moving the soul to 
lean upon Jesus Christ.” I think, my friends, this is 
a beautiful definition of faith—the Holy Ghost moving 
the soul to lean upon Jesus Christ. And it accurately 
describes the effect of faith. 


THE LITTLE Boy’s LOVE TO HIS MOTHER.—Some 
time since, some gentlemen passing through a village 
in Dumbartonshire, in Scotland, about nine o’clock 
at night, had their attention directed to a dark object 
in the church-yard. Upon approaching they found 
there a little boy, lying on his face, sound asleep on 
a newly-made grave. After waking him up, and 
questioning him, they found that he was afraid to go 
home, because his sister, with whom he lived, had 
threatened to beat him. ‘“ And I just came,” sobbed 
the poor little fellow, “because my mother’s grave 
was flere.” Yearning for that love which nothing on 
earth could supply, and perhaps feeling as though it 
might protect him still, as it never had failed to do, 
he had sought refuge and cried himself to sleep upon 
his mother’s grave. That was the highest concep- 
tion he had of trust and love, that he had found to 
shield him and protect him, when that mother was 
living ; and he felt that even now it might, as it were, 
reach down from the region to which it had gone, 
and protect him still. 
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fONTEMPORARY PITERATURE. 


THE New TESTAMENT History. With an Introduc- 


Joop 


tion, Connecting the History of the Old and New 

Testaments. Edited by William Smith, LL. D. 

With Maps and Wood-Cuts. 12mo. Pp. 780. $2. 

New York: Harper & Brothers, Cincinnati: 

Robert Clarke & Co. 

The name of Dr. Smith is well known to students 
of history, and his name alone is sufficient guarantee 
of the value of any book bearing its imprint. The 
present volume takes its place in the excellent series 
of “ Students’ Histories,” now publishing by the 
Harpers, and in learning, accuracy, and convenience 
of arrangement, may well stand by the side of the 
Histories of Greece, Rome, England, and France, 
prepared by the same editor. The work consists of 
three parts. The first book gives the connection 
between the Old and New Testament History, includ- 
ing the relations of the Holy Land to Persia, Egypt, 
and Syria, and the narrative sets forth the main facts 
of the general history of the East during what is 
called the “Hellenistic” age. This history is con- 
tinued to the destruction of Jerusalem. The second 
book, containing the Gospel History, presents a clear, 
harmonized account of our Lord’s ministry, as related 
by the Evangelists, illustrated by copious collateral 
information, and followed by a discussion of the 
important question of the origin of the Gospels. 
The third book embraces the Apostolic History, con- 
taining the planting of the Church in various coun- 
tries and localities, the origin and history of the 


apostolic epistles, and the rise of the earliest heresies: 


in the infant Church. In addition to these regular 
departments, the volume contains several important 
appendices, chronological tables, and a full index. 
This brief’reference to the ample scope of the work 
will give the reader an idea of its intrinsic value. 
No Bible student should fail to possess it. It con- 
tains, in one compact, beautifully printed volume, 
what we should have to hunt for through a score or 
more of octavo and quarto books. The Harpers have 
in press a corresponding volume on the Old Testa- 
ment History, prepared by the same competent hand. 


Notes, CRITICAL, EXPLANATORY, AND PRACTICAL, 
ON THE BooK oF Psatms, By Albert Barnes. 
In Three Volumes. Vol. I. 12mo. Pp. 374. $1.50. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Cincinnati: 
Robert Clarke & Co. 

The “ Notes” of Mr. Barnes, who has always used 
this modest title, now cover a large part of the 
Sacred Records, embracing the whole of the New 
Testament, Isaiah, Job, Daniel, and now the Book 
of Psalms. He announces that the present work 
completes his labors in commenting on the Scrip- 
tures. He informs us, a fact that we knew before, 
that these volumes, and also all his Commentaries, 





were written in the early hours of the morning, 
closing his labors at nine o’clock. In another place 
he tells us he has been suffering from partial blind- 
ness for more than twelve years, and in the two 
statements we are inclined to believe that we have a 
plain case of cause and effect. Says a contemporary : 
“This shows us what may be done by a careful 
division and proper use of our time. By a still more 
careful and wise division of his time, we believe we 
might have had all the Commentaries without the 
blindness, just as a wiser division and proper use of 
his time might have secured to us all the labors of 
Hugh Miller, and saved to the world a longer use of 
his valuable life.” The “ Notes” of Mr. Barnes have 
probably been more widely circulated and read than 
any other works of their class. His method is so 
well known that it is needless to say more than that 
he has embodied in this work the maturest reflections 
of a long and useful life. The style is simple and 
easy, and th® expositions are natural and practical. 


THE History OF A MOUTHFUL OF BREAD: And its 
Effect on the Organization of Men and Animals. 
By Jean Macé. Translated from the French by 
Mrs. Alfred Gatty. 12m0. Pp. 398. $1.75. 

THE SERVANTS OF THE STOMACH. By Fean Mace. 
Translated as above. 12mo. Pp. 311. $1.75. Mew 
York: Harper & Brothers. Cincinnati: Robert 
Clarke & Co. ; 

These are two admirable books of immense popu- 
larity in France, having already reached the seven- 
teenth edition, and rapidly gaining an equal popularity 
in England through the excellent translations of Mrs. 
Gatty. The American editions are reprinted from 
these English translations, and we predict for them 
a wide circulation here. In a style of wonderful 
beauty, simplicity, and plainness, adapted to the 
capacity of young people, and yet so fascinating that 
the old will gladly pursue them to the end, the author 
gives us the history of our food, from the time the 
hand reaches forth to grasp it, till through the various 
processes of digestion, transmutation, distribution, 
etc., it contributes to the nourishment of the body. 
In the second work the organs of the body are con- 
sidered as servitors of this great process of nutrition, 
and are studied in the same fascinating style. We 
doubt if two such charming and profitable volumes 
on popular physiology were ever before written. 
“The author combines knowledge and entertain- 
ment, and wholesome advice, with consummate skill, 
and makes the whole range of physiological subjects 
read more like a pleasant romance. than a wearying 
science.” Such works should be widely disseminated 
in families, where they will be of healthful benefit to 
mind and body, of old and young. Parents, get this 
kind of reading for your boys and girls. 
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Sermons. By Rev. Newman Hall, D. D., of London. 
12mo. Pp.309. New York: Sheldon & Co. 


The visit of Dr. Hall to this country endeared him 
to thousands of our citizens, and those who had the 
privilege of hearing him preach, and of learning with 
what simplicity, plainness, and practical earnestness 
he handles the doctrines and precepts of the Gospel, 
will be glad to receive the present volume, putting 
twenty of his excellent sermons into this permanent 
and available form. He is a thoroughly evangelical 
preacher, the successor, in Surrey Chapel, of two 
illustrious preachers, Rowland Hill and James Sher- 
man, and nobly wears the mantle of these eminent 
men. The present volume contains an historical sketch 
of this chapel from the pen of Dr. Hall. It is a 
model Church organization, enrolling nearly fifteen 
hundred members, the congregation generally exceed- 
ing two thousand. Connected with it is an elaborate 
working machinery. It has its Benevolent, Christian 
Instruction, Dorcas, and Young Men’s Christian In- 
stitutions. It sustains Alms-Houses, Day Schools, a 
School of Industry, a Female Clothing Society, and 
several city missions. The magnitude of the work 
these Christians undertake, and the funds they spend, 
are almost unprecedentedly large. Meetings for wor- 
ship on Sunday without a collection ag not known 
at Surrey Chapel. These men have learned how to 
bridge over the gulf that in so many places is separa- 
ting between the masses and Christian institutions. 
Would to God the whole Christian Church could 
learn the lesson!, It is simply a true Christian ac- 
tivity, based on the apostolic injunction, “ to do good 
and to communicate, forget not,” an ever-present 
ministry of interest, and help, and reconciliation, 
descending among and permeating the whole com- 
munity arqund, purifying its tone, elevating its morals, 
ministering to its sorrows and wants, and sowing 
broadcast the seeds of a healthful and all-embracing 
Christianity. Of the sermons in this volume we need 
not speak. They will hold the interest of the reader, 
and will abundantly reward all who peruse them. 


Care Cop AND ALL ALONG SHORE STORIAS, 
Charles Nordhoff. 12mo. Pp. 235. $1.50. 
York: Harper & Brothers. Cincinnati: 
Clarke & Co. 


The stories collected in this volume have been 
printed at different times in Harper’s Magazine, ex- 
cept one which appeared in the Atlantic Monthly. 
They are very readable. Mr. Nordhoff is an easy 
and pleasing writer, and this volume will serve to in- 
terest and recreate the mind in hours free from the 
heavier and more exacting duties of life. 


By 
New 
Robert 


THE GREAT QUESTION. Zhe Skeptical Philosophy 
Examined. By B. P. Aydelott, D. D. 6mo. 
Pp. 173. Cincinnati: Western Tract Society. 

This is a timely and able little volume, presenting 
in small compass and clear, terse style, the present 
skeptical attitude of Philosophy toward Christianity. 
Written in a popular manner, it yet goes to the foun- 
dations of knowledge, and gives on the one hand a 
complete analysis of modern skepticism, and on the 





other a thorough refutation of its fallacies. It well 
becomes the Church, and especially the ministry, to 
study the aspects and the movements of this insidious 
form of infidelity, and the Tract Society will do a 
good work by circulating among the people such an- 
tidotes as are furnished in this little volume. 


THE NEW YANKEE DOODLE: Being an Account of 
the Little Difficulty in the Family of Uncle Sam. 
By Truman Trumbull, A. M. 12mo0. Pp. 341. 
New York: Wm. Oland Bourne. 

In easy, rhythmical poetry the author tells truth- 
fully and impressively the story of the Rebellion. 
He is thoroughly loyal, and his quaint sentences 
sometimes make some keen home-thrusts, and some- 
times touch the chords of sympathy with a tender 
pathos. 


THE History OF PENDENNIS. By Wm. M. Thack- 
eray. With Illustrations. New York: Wynkoop 
& Sherwood. Cincinnati: Blanchard & Co. 

This is an edition of one of Thackeray’s best fic- 
tions, in the size and form of the Diamond volumes 
of Dickens’s works issued by Ticknor & Fields. 


How SHALL WE PAINT OUR HousEs? 
Treatise on the Art of House-Painting. By Fohn 
W. Masury. 12mo. Pp. 216. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. Cincinnati: R. W. Carroll & Co. 
The title indicates the character of this volume. 

It treats of the nature, composition, and mode of 

production of paints and painters colors, and their 

proper and harmonious combination and arrangement. 


A Popular 


NICHOLAS NICKLEBY, MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT, AND 
AMERICAN Notes. By Charles Dickens. One 
Volume. $1.75. New ¥ork: D. Appleton & Co. 
Cincinnati: R. W. Carroll & Co. 

The second volume of Appleton’s “six volume” 
edition of the works of Dickens. 


GOETHE AND SCHILLER. Ax Historical Romance. 
By L. Miihlbach. From the German by Chapman 
Coleman. Illustrated by Gaston Fay. 8vo. Pp. 
283. $2. Mew York: D. Appleton & Co. Cin- 
cinnati: R. W. Carroll & Co. 

This will be accepted by many as one of the best 
and most welcome of these historical romances. 


THE Moonstone. By Wilkie Collins. With Iilus- 
trations. 8vo. Pp. 223. $2. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 

THE SPANISH Gipsy. By George Elliott, Author of 
“Adam Bede,” etc. Third Edition. 16mo. $1.50. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. Cincinnati: Robert 
Clarke & Co. : 
This poem has received a most enthusiastic wel- 

come from the press as one of the greatest poems of 

the age. Much was expected of the gifted author, 
who had conquered for herself a place among the 
highest and best writers of prose-fiction. She haz- 
arded much in entering the realm of poetry, but has 
proved, as did Jean Ingelow, how easy it is for real 
genius to pass from prose to poetry, or from poetry 
to prose, in the expression of the highest and purest 
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conceptions of the imagination. ‘“ George Elliott” is 
now a great poet, as she was before a great novelist. 
The Spanish Gipsy is emphatically a great poem— 
great in conception and great in execution. Its beauty 
and great artistic finish, the admirable manner in 
which the characters are traced and filled in, its 
happy, suggestive, and sometimes humorous descrip- 
tion of outside manners and habits, have surprised 
even those who were expecting from her a work of 
no ordinary merit. “The story is as grand and mas- 
sive as it is simple; all the personages are sharply 
chiseled and full of life ; the landscapes are magnifi- 
cent ; the wise reflections and apt illustrations inces- 
sant, lavishly enriching every page.” 


THE TEACHER’S GUIDE TO PALESTINE, with Lessons 
and Illustrations. By Henry S. Osborn. 24mo. 
Pp. 136. Philadelphia: F. C. Garrigues & Co. 
This little book opens with a map of Palestine, 

ten and a half by sixteen and a half inches. Of the 
map itself we need not speak, as it is prepared from 
that reliable and standard map known as Coleman & 
Osborn’s. Then come the Biblical names of places 
laid down on this map, with interesting descriptions 
after the manner of Bible dictionaries, and such as 
a Sunday school teacher or pastor could wish to have 
for the instruction of his class. All places whose site 
is unknown or has not yet been discovered are not 
given in the Guide. Care is taken to give the fro- 
nunciation of words according to the best authority, 
and letters after the geographical name to indicate 
the tribe, with such other marks and references as 
will render the work as complete as possible. 

Of course this little book is but a stepping-stone to 
more comprehensive works, but, as it stands, it is 
exceedingly valuable for the practical uses designed 
to be subserved. 


PAGES FROM THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE WEST 
AND NorTH-WEST, Embracing Reminiscences and 
Incidents of Settlement and Growth, and Sketches of 
the Material and Religious Progress of the States of 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri, with Especial 
Reference to the History of Methodism. By Rev. S. 
R. Beggs. 12m0. Pp. 325. 

Published by the author and on sale at the Meth- 
odist Book Concern. The title fully describes it. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Island of the Giant Fairies. By Fames Challen. 
Philadelphia: Howard Challen. Quite a readable lit- 
tle poem on the legendary “ Giant Fairies” of Mack- 
inaw. 

The Complete Poetical Works of Robert Burns. With 
Explanatory and Glossorial Notes, and a Life of the 
Author. By Fames Currie, M. D. Paper.  6mo. 
Pp. 612. so cents. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Cincinnati: R. W. Carroll & Co, Fifty cents for 
the complete works of Burns! 

Punch’s Pocket-Book of Fun. Same publishers. 


Heart of Midlothian. By Sir Walter Scott. Pa- 
per, 25 cents. Same publishers, 





Dead-Sea Fruit, By M. E. Braddon. Paper, 50 
cents, Harper & Bros. 


Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. American Edi- 
tion. Leonard Scott Publishing Company, New York. 


Fifty-Fourth Annual Report of the American Tract 
Society. 

Address of the Retiring President of the Ohio State 
Medical Society, Edward B. Stevens, M. D. An in- 
teresting address on the dignity of the medical pro- 
fession. 


Music. Sprite Galop. Composed by Kate C. Par- 
sons. Published by C. M. Loomis, New Haven, Conn. 

Peters’s Monthly Glee-Hive, for August, and Peters’s 
Parlor Companion for the Flute, Violin, and Piano. 
Published monthly by F. L. Peters, New York, at $3 
perannum each. These are excellent musical month- 
lies. 


TRACT PusBLicaTIons.—The following neat little 
books in paper covers come from our tract depart- 
ment. They ought to be widely circulated: 

Woodcot Glen, a Voice of Warning. A temperance 
story showing how moderate drinking at home dragged 
a man and wife from plenty to poverty, and from hap- 
piness to misery. Sorrow and Jesus reclaimed the 
husband. The grave claimed the wife. 16 pages. 
Price, 3 cents. 


The Social Glass and Christian Obligation. By 
Rev. C. H. Payne. A timely sermon on moderate 
drinking, eminently worthy the attention of those 
heads of families who give the social glass a place in 
their households. 30 pages. Price, 3 cents. 

A Scripture Catechism on Romanism. This tract is 
admirably fitted to show Papists that the leading fea- 
tures of their Church are hostile to the Word of 
God. 32 pages. Price, 5 cents. 

The above tracts are new and should be widely 
circulated. They will be sent by mail to all who 
order them inclosing the price and postage stamps at 
the rate of 2 cents for every 175 pages. Churches 
pledging the Tract Society a collection can obtain 
them gratis by applying to the Corresponding Secre- 
tary, and sending stamps as above, if ordered by mail. 

The following tracts in paper covers are also 
worthy the attention of the friends of Jesus, namely : 

Working for God in Saving Souls. 32 pages. Price, 
3 cents. 

Full Assurance for the Children of God. 32 pages. 
Price, 3 cents. 

Perfect Love for Christian Believers. 32 pages. 
Price, 3 cents. 

Serious Truths for Consideration, 32 pages. Pritt, 
3 cents, 

My Son, Give Me thine Heart. 32 pages. Price, 
3 cents, 

Visible Union with the Church of Christ. 32 pages. 
Price, 3 cents. 

The Way of Salvation Plainly Set Forth. 32 pages. 
Price, 3 cents. 
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MONTHLY RECORD. 


Monks IN Iowa.—Probably it is not generally 
known to Protestant readers that there is a large set- 
tlement of Cistercian Monks at New Mellery, Du- 
buque county. Their labors have been so successful 
that they are about to erect an immense cloister, 
costing between $300,000 and $400,000. This mon- 
astery will cover nearly three acres of ground. The 
details of its plan are copied from the order of archi- 
tecture used by the Cistercians in the eleventh century, 
embracing much of the Gothic style. It will be a 
noble pile. As a monastery, it will be by far the 
largest of any order of monks in America. There 
are a few in Catholic Europe which are of larger di- 
mensions. Duplicates of the plans were sent to 
France to the General Chapter of the Cistercian 
Order, last September, for approval. They were 
adopted, without any alteration, and the head of the 
Order wrote to the Abbot of New Mellery that it 
would be the most perfect institution in the world. 
The main buildings will be four in number, and will 
be erected in the form of a square surrounding a 
court one hundred feet long by the same in width. 
They will be of stone, each superstructure being 
thirty feet high, resting on basements twelve feet 
deep. The projectors hope that every building will 
be finished by the first of June, 1870. 


CATHOLIC SUNDAY SCHOOLS.—The Roman Cath- 
olic Sunday School Union of New York city have 
published their first report. They tell us that the 
number of children regularly receiving religious in- 
struction in the Catholic Sunday schools of the city 
is not less than 45,000, or more than one-third of the 
total number of children from five to fifteen years of 
age in the city of New York, according to the last 
census. The receipts last year were $392.04, and the 
expenditures $288.50, leaving a surplus of $103.54. 


THE BIBLE IN Russta.—The Emperor of Russia 
has paid the expense of printing a large edition of 
the Bible in the spoken language, and has caused it 
to be circulated in the army among the officials, free 
of expense. A Nestorian laborer, who has been 
traveling in the contiguous regions of Russia, reports 
the sale of 1,900 Bibles and Testaments in modern 
Russian, besides numerous copies of other religious 
books. 


FRENCH SUNDAY SCHOOL.—There are eight hund- 
red Protestant Sabbath schools in France, and forty 
thousand scholars, leaving one thousand places of 
Protestant worship with which no such schools are 
connected. There must be not less than two hund- 
red and twenty-five thousand children among the 
million and a half of Protestant population, leaving 
one hundred and eighty-five thousand Protestant 
children who are not instructed in the Sabbath school. 





BAPTISTS IN MASSACHUSETTS.—There are fourteen 
Baptist Associations in Massachusetts, containing 
263 churches, with 38,741 members. There are 307 
ministers, 207 of whom are pastors, and 38 members 
of the Churches are preparing for the ministry. The 
amount of money raised by the Churches for the cur- 
rent expenses and benevolent objects was $623,600. 
The pastor who has been longest settled is Rev. R. 
H. Neal, D. D., of the Somerset-Street, Boston. He 
was settled in 1837. The largest Baptist Church in 
the State is the First Lowell, with 1,041 members. 


Non-CONFORMISTS IN ENGLAND.—Rev. Dr. John 
Hall, formerly of Dublin, in a recent address re- 
marked that there is now more Christian activity 
among English non-conformists than there was among 
all Protestants in England at the. beginning of this 
century. The following statistics give us the strength 
of three of these non-conforming denominations : 

The Congregational Year-Book states that there 
are in England and Wales two thousand and ninety- 
nine Congregational churches, having one thousand, 
one hundred and twenty-eight out-stations. In the 
colonies there are two hundred and seventy-one, and 
at foreign mission stations one hundred and thirteen 
churches. The whole number of ministers is two 
thousand, eight hundred and seventy-six, of whom 
sixty are native ordained missionaries. There are 
twenty-seven ministerial institutes and colleges, with 
five hundred and fifty-six students. 

The English Baptist Hand-Book for 1867 says: 
There are in England two thousand, two hundred and 
sixty-four Baptist churches, of which number more 
than one thousand and five hundred are connected 
with the Baptist Union. There was an increase 
during the year of twenty-nine churches. The num- 
ber of members in two thousand, one hundred and 
twenty-one of these churches amounts to two hund- 
red and twenty-one thousand, five hundred and 
twenty-four. The largest church is Mr. Spurgeon’s, 
which has three thousand, six hundred and thirty 
members, an accession of three hundred and four 
having been received during 1867. The ministers 
number nearly two thousand, of whom four hundred 
and twenty are without pastorates. There are nine 
Baptist colleges in England, with two hundred and 
sixty-eight students. In the United States there are 
twelve thousand, seven hundred and two Baptist 
churches, and seven thousand, eight hundred and 
sixty-seven ministers, 

The English Presbyterian Church numbers one 
hundred and twenty congregations, nineteen thou- 
sand, nine hundred and thirty-six communicants, and 
one hundred and seventeen ministers. 

The Wesleyan Conference Methodists in Great 
Britain number three hundred and thirty-seven thou- 
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sand, and seventy communicants, and one thousand, 
one hundred and thirteen ministers. 


ORIGIN OF THE East INDIA ComMPpANy.—Two 
hundred and sixty-four years ago, some traders in 
London united together to raise a capital of £30,000, 
wherewith to trade to the East Indies. They ob- 
tained a charter, under which the management of 
their affairs was intrusted to a committee of twenty- 
four of their members, chosen by themselves. In 
1624, authority was granted to the company by the 
king to punish its servants abroad, either by civil or 
military law. In 1661 a new charter was granted, 
by which the company was allowed to make peace or 
war with or against people or princes, not Christians, 
and to seize all unlicensed persons and send them to 
England. Other parties attempted to get into the 
trade by bribing the various governments of the day. 
At one time when the old company offered to loan to 
the Government £700,000 at four per cent., their 
rivals offered £2,000,000 at three per cent. In 1708 
the rival companies united, and by a loan of £1,200,- 
coo to the Government, without interest, purchased 
further privileges, which have been the basis of their 
subsequent charters. In 1784 a new feature was in- 
troduced into the system—that of the Board of Con- 
trol—by which, in effect, the political power—though 
under the name of the government—was vested in 
the directors. In 1813 the trade to India was thrown 
open, and in 1833 the trade to China was not only 
made free, but the company was precluded from com- 
mercial operations ; and thus we find that the func- 
tions for which it was originally organized ceased 
altogether, and by a combination of circumstances, it 
had gradually assumed others of a most anomalous 
description ; when, in 1853, a committee of twenty- 
four private gentlemen were absolute sovereigns of 
100,000,000 of people. 

ANCIENT EmpIres.—The following will give the 
young reader of history an idea of the extent in 
square miles of the great Empires of antiquity : 





Empire of Cyrus the Great.....ssseserrsrsssesssersscenesnees 323,000 
Empire of the Persians under Darius, son of Hystaspes..1,523,000 
Empire of the Greeks under Alexander....sscssesessessesese 961,000 
Empire of the Egyptians under the successors of Ptol- 

EMY Lagus......ccccccccecrcrrrsercrcssseseseessssecsresssscoecsee 1,061,000 
Empire of the Carthaginians, in the time of Hannibal.. 823,000 
Roman Empire under Trajan.......ccsecccceseeesesssesessecees 1,600,000 


It will be seen that the largest of these, the Roman 
Empire, was about equal to Mexico before it was re- 
duced by the loss of Texas, New Mexico, and Upper 
California, or twice as large as the Mexico of to-day. 
The area of the United States, since its recent ac- 
quisition from Russia, is not far from 3,500,000 
square miles, which is but little less than that of the 
entire continent of Europe. 


Optum Facrory.—A correspondent of the London 
Daily News, writing from Central India, describes 
the opium factory at Patna as “the largest poisoning 
agency in the world.” The opium packing for 1867 
was just over at Christmas, and nearly 30,000 chests 
of China opium had been sent down to Calcutta, 
worth about £4,000,000. Each chest contains forty 
cakes. The dark, sticky stuff is ingeniously inclosed 





in a coating of dried poppy leaves, so that each cake 
(weighing two pounds) presents the appearance of a 
Dutch cheese, or a cannon-ball, 


GROWTH OF LoNDON.—The growth of London 
has for many years been rapid and enormous. Myr- 
iads of adult Londoners have never seen, and often 
never heard of, large sections of the gigantic city of 
which they are denizens. Cowper’s “opulent, en- 
larged, and still increasing London,” of ninety years 
ago, was as a Stripling to that of to-day. His John 
Gilpin might now ride from Cheapside to Egmonton, 
and far beyond, without a passing glimpse of country. 


GAMBLING IN GRAIN.—The Historical Bureau of 
Prussia has worked out some interesting facts in 
reference to gambling in grain. The data are col- 
lected for a period of seventeen years, to wit: from 
1850 to 1867. The average amount of grain sold at 
the Berlin Bourse is about two million wisples, but 
the amount of grain actually traded in is only about 
one hundred thousand wisples. A wisple contains 
twenty-four sheffels, and a Prussian sheffel is about 
one and one-half bushels. The proportion of the 
grain gambling to the actual grain sold, is as one to 
twenty, so that nineteen out of twenty bushels are 
speculative transactions. About 260 houses are en- 
gaged in the grain business, of which 100 never own 
a bushel of grain, and all their purchases and sales 
are merely on paper. About 140 deal in grain, but 
even of those many of them do a far greater business 
on paper than in the grain itself. 


Coat 1n ALABAMA.—The coal fields of Alabama 
are attracting attention. They are three in number ; 
the Cooza River district, covering about two thou- 
sand square miles; the Cahawba district, covering 
about five thousand square miles, and the Warrior 
River district, which is said to embrace no less than 
fifty thousand square miles, The quality of the coal 
produced from the first two is very fine; the third is 
rather inferior and less accessible. Very little has 
hitherto been done in developing these districts. 


THE Future OF Ecypt.—A London paper ex- 
presses the opinion that a great future is open to 
Egypt provided the Viceroy abolish the slave-trade in 
Upper Egypt and Nubia, and raise the social standard 
of the miserable fellahs. Egypt may be made the 
golden gate of Africa by the grand pathway of the 
Nile, where cataracts might be made stations for flat- 
bottomed steamships. As Egypt is the present half- 
way house to India, all the Western nations are 
interested in whatever concerns her welfare. 


FEEJEE.—The Feejee Islands, in the South Pacific, 
with a population of 300,000, have 50,000 persons 
attending Wesleyan preaching. 


LONGEVITY OF Coins.—The longevity of coins has 
been much reduced since railways came into being. 
They are in continual motion from the time of their 
birth, and the poor sixpence especially is short-lived, 
in consequence of being overworked. If “one man 
in his time plays many parts,” assuredly one coin in 
its turn buys many times its value. A certain charge 
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is made annually in the mint estimates for covering 
the loss accruing from the loss of worn shillings and 
sixpences. These are bought of the Bank of England 
at their nominal value, and, of course, are bad bar- 
gains for the coining establishments, which recasts 
and then recoins them into money of full legal weight. 
The last amount granted for the purchase of worn 
silver coin amounted to £15,000, or 300,000 shillings, 





and this was supposed to represent the extent of one 
year’s (1867) abrasion and deterioration of the silver 
coinage of the United Kingdom. Experience demon- 
strates that the annual loss of silver by attrition of 
coins is, in these days of trading activity, much 
greater in value than this, although the weight of the 
silver thus spirited away in one year by friction is set 
down at 56,362 ounces. 





fDITOR'S J ABLE 


THE AUTHOR OF THE “ WIDE, WIDE WORLD.”— 
A correspondent thus describes the home and /er- 
sonnel of “Miss Wetherell,” the author of several 
works that have found their way to the homes and 
affections of multitudes : 

Among the gayly dressed crowd that met at West 
Point on parade day, not long since, was a personage 
that attracted universal attention by her quaint attire, 
united to the air and bearing of one long accustomed 
to the homage, as well as indifference of society. It 
was Susan Warner, better known by her nom de 
plume, Miss Wetheral. I saw her again in her rocky 
home, known as Warren Island, and here it was that 
the pure gold of her nature shone most brilliant, 
This island is situated in the picturesque Highlands 
opposite West Point, and forms the romantic bend 
in the Hudson River. Known as an island, it is still 
connected to the main land by a low marsh that is 
passable only by a macadamized road. 

In selecting this as a home, Miss Warner has 
shown herself possessed of a truly artistic taste. 
Nothing can equal the grandeur, abruptness, and, at 
times, exquisite beauty that burst upon you as you 
wander through secluded paths and pick your way 
over massive rocks that no art could equal in their 
disposal. 

Stately oaks and those beautiful cedars that are the 
crowning glory of a Winter’s scene in these mount- 
ains, every-where grow in wild profusion, and over- 
shadow a rank growth of most exquisite mosses, In 
the center of the isle, and in a secluded vale, is the 
ill-shaped house in which Miss Horner resides, with 
her aged father and sister, who has ever been her 
faithful assistant and just critic. These, with their 
domestics, are the only denizens of this spacious and 
bewitching retreat. 

The most attractive part of this house is Miss 
Warner’s study ; simple and unostentatious, it had an 
inexpressible charm for me, when I remembered that 
here this gifted woman conceived those lofty charac- 
ters that charmed and incited to emulation my youth- 
ful mind. Here were written “ Wide, Wide World,” 
“ Queechy,” “ Say and Seal,” and “ Melbourn House,” 
and to this spot how ‘many in our fair land would 
gladly turn their footsteps to do homage at so good 
and true ashrine! Upon the table were some choice 
books, and a few rare old pictures upon the wall. 





Miss Warner is passionately fond of her home and 
its surroundings, and assured me, with more warmth 
than she manifested on any other subject, that 
tourists who had returned from classic lands and sat 
with her in her rustic home, expressed delight, to 
which no other scenery had given birth. 

In person she is tall and thin, with masculine feat- 
ures that ill accord with her low and gentle tone of 
voice. Her manner is cold at first, and she has the 
reputation of being unsocial and reserved among her 
neighbors at Cold Spring ; but the ice began to melt 
when I spoke of her works, and told her how deep a 
hold she had taken upon my affections, years ago, 
through her brain-children, and I shall never forget 
the kind smile and kinder words with which she bade 
me “good-by.” My first impressions were gone, and 
though their truth or falsehood be a disputed point, 
I shall never believe her other than warm and genial, 
and possessing in a high degree those qualities of the 
heart so essential to a true woman. 

That which gives her body so wide an influence, 
and makes her name so much beloved and honored, 
is her generous sympathy with humanity, united to 
deep and ardent piety. The high religious tone of 
her works commend them to every household. Her 
manner of molding youthful hearts is above all 
praise, and in the broad realms of fiction her works 
are among the purest and the best. 

Though suffering with ill health, she still is labor- 
ing at her desk, and we left her presence with an 
unuttered prayer that she may long live to enjoy her 
fair fame, and bless the world with the productions 
of her pure and pleasing pen. 


A NECESSARY SUBSTITUTION.—A contemporary 
thus admirably reduces ad adbsurdum the modern 
fashionable custom of discarding the “ royal names ” 
of man and woman, and substituting for them the 
affectations of /ady and gentleman: 

“Tn the days of our forefathers, when a spade was 
called a spade, there were men and women in the 
land ; and neither sex thought it derogatory to their 
worth to be so styled. Of late, however, a custom, 
born of ignorance, and bred in the abominable 
schools of modern affectation, has arisen, of consid- 
ering these epithets of offensive vulgarisms. It is 
true that there are still some men left who are not 
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ashamed to be called men, but even they are fast be- 
coming demoralized; and as for the women, they 
scorn the good old name. They are all ladies now, 
and misses. The women and girls have died out; 
and this being the case, it will become necessary to 
remodel all those barbarous old poets and authors 
who have made use of the obsolete and objectionable 
term. We understand that a book of selections from 
the poets is now in press, which has been carefully 
amended to suit the modern taste. We append a 
few specimens as a sample of the improvement ef- 
fected by the change : 


“*O, lady! loving Jady ! nature made thee to temper man.’ 
** A perfect lady, nobly planned.’ 
“*Q, could I play the Zzdy with mine eyes, 
And braggart with my tongue.’ 
* ©The dady that deliberates, is lost.’ 
“«« Earth’s noblest thing, a Zady perfected.’ 
‘© Alas, the love of Zadies ! it is known 
To be a lovely and a fearful thing.’ 
*** Frailty, thy name is Zady.’ 
“* Her voice was ever soft, gentle, and low; an excellent thing 
in Jadies.”” 
“* A lady moved is like a fountain troubled, 
Muddy, ill-seeming, thick, bereft of beauty.’ 
“When lovely dadies stoop to folly.’ 
‘“** Heaven has no rage like love to hatred turned, 
Nor hell a fury like a dady scorned.’ 
“© Let still the Zady take an elder than herself, so wears she to 
him, so sways the level in her husband’s heart.’ 


“Tt will be seen from the quotations above that the 
substitution of the word lady for woman produces a 
very striking effect. The result is even more notice- 
able in the case of the sterner sex; and as they will 
probably soon discard the use of the word ‘man,’ we 
append a few samples of poetry, modernized to suit 
their requirements : 


“©The blind old gentleman of Scio’s rocky isle.’ 

“* He was a gentleman of an unbounded stomach.’ 

*** An old gentleman, broken with the storms of State.’ 

“** Gentlemen’s evil manners live in brass; their virtues we 

write in water.’ 

***O, how wretched is that poor gentleman that hangs on 

princes’ favors !’ 

“*The gentleman of wisdom is the gentl of years.’ 

“© A gentleman of pleasure is a gentleman of pains.’ 

“** Gentlemen may live fools, but fools they can not die.’ 
“** Gentlemen want but little, nor that little long.’ 
“*The mind’s the standard of the gentleman.’ 
“*The child is father of the gentleman.’ 

“* He was a gentleman; take him for all in all, 
We ne’er shall look upon his like again.’ 
“The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
The gentleman’s the gowd for a’ that.’ 
“© Gentleman’s inhumanity to gentleman 
Makes countless thousands mourn.’ 
“* The best-laid schemes 0’ mice and gentlemen 
Aft gang agley.’ 
***Then gently scan your brother gentleman.’ 





“We might adduce many more instances of the 
notable improvement which modern taste may effect 
in the writing of those effete old poets, but perhaps 
we have illustrated the subject sufficiently. Our gen- 
tlemen and lady readers are welcome to the results 
of our studies.” 


THE NORTH-WESTERN UNIVERSITY.—The report 
of the Secretary of the Board of Trustees of the 
North-Western University on the financial transac- 





tions of the University for the past year, and on its 
present fiscal condition, presents a most satisfactory 
and promising state of things. The net income of 
the past year was $15,776.37; the expenditures, $14,- 
433-38, leaving a surplus income of $1,342.99. The 
assets of the University are, first, productive prop- 
erty, $284,501.12; second, unproductive property, 
$419,204.96, making a grand total of property 
amounting to $703,706.08, all of which will soon be- 
come productive and available for the purposes of 
the University. The income for next year available 
for appropriation to the departments of instruction 
and the ordinary current expenses is estimated at 
$16,644.81. 

The original town site of Evanston was purchased 
August 11, A. D. 1853, for the sum of $25,000. The 
net amount realized from sales and permanent leases 
is $190,443.41. Add to this $260,000, which is the 
estimated value of lots and lands unsold, including 
college grounds and excluding four public parks, and 
we have a total of $450,443.41, resulting from said 
purchase. 


The “ University Addition’ to Evanston was pur- 
chased in January, 1866. The sales and leases 


therein already AMOUNE tO....++..seeseeeeeeeeeereees $42,445 00 
Deduct purchase money and interest...cccrereeeeseeree 20,623 12 
Leaves & Strples Of......ccccccsscscssecsccccse cocosccecees $15,821 88 
Add estimated value of lots unsold........c0cccsseesseeeees 74,472 00 


° sereeee QO, 291 88 

In the Summer of 1865 Orrington Lunt conveyed to 
the University a tract of land adjoining Evanston, in 
part for the payment of certain subscriptions which 
he had made to the institution, and in part as a new 
donation. The donor suggested that whenever any 
surplus should accrue therefrom it might be appro- 
priated to improve the Library of the University. 
Sales have already been made to the amount of $9,- 
543-60. This is an excess of $2,443.60 over the sub- 
scriptions canceled, The portion remaining unsold 
is estimated at $10,297.00. It is recommended that 
this property, valued at $12,740.60, be set apart for 
the benefit of the Library, in conformity to the sug- 
gestion of the donor, and that in consideration of his 
benefactions to the University, amounting in all to 
about $20,000, it be denominated the “ ORRINGTON 
Lunt Lrprary FunpD.” The work on the new col- 
lege building is progressing with gratifying rapidity. 


Will give a total of. oo 





“AN EYE TO THE MAIN CHANCE.”—The Queen, 
an English domestic journal, allows its fair readers 
to use one of its columns as a medium for the barter 
of all sorts of articles. In a recent number of the 
journal there are thirty-two offers of exchanges, some 
of which are very droll and suggestive of feminine 
fickleness, while all illustrate the “economy” charac- 
teristic of English life. One woman has a dress 
which she is tired of, and wishes to exchange it for 
some other article which may adorn her person. For 
instance, Dora offers “a large, handsome Astrakan 
cloak (real) for a small seal-skin jacket (real);” and 
M. B. “three sets Cluny lace collars and cuffs for a 
Cluny berthe.” One lady has sixteen yards of blue 
silk, an opera-jacket, and a new fan; she can not 
wear them, for she must go into mourning, and, 
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therefore, offers them in exchange for fourteen yards 
of black silk and several jet ornaments. Mabel 
don’t like her sable muff, but she dotes on a “tiny 

lack-and-tan terrier.” Any one having such a dog 
not weighing more than two pounds can have Mabel’s 
muff in exchange for him. Adrianna prefers a seal- 
skin muff and cuffs to her gold and coral ear-rings. 
Miss A. R. has grown weary of Tennyson, and offers 
his complete poems for four volumes of “ Thacke- 
ray’s Miscellanies.” But what does this item mean ? 
“ Margaret will exchange a complete set of baby 
clothes (cost £30) nicely made, for a gold watch, and 
chain, and brooch.” The possession of a gold watch 
and chain seems an inappropriate consolation for the 
loss of a baby or a disappointment. Our English 
sisters are as keen in a “ bargain” as the Yankee 
women. 


PoKING Fun AT SCIENCE.—Lord Neaves, an emi- 
nent judge of Scotland, has written a volume of songs 
to ridicule the new theories now floating about the 
scientific world. Mr. Darwin’s theory of the origin 
of species by natural selection is thus made to 
explain itself: 


** A deer with a neck that was longer by half 
Than the rest of its family’s, (try not to laugh,) 
By stretching and stretching became a giraffe, 

Which no body can deny. 


A very tall pig, with a very long nose, 

Sends forth a proboscis quite down to his toes, 

And he then by the name of an elephant goes, 
. Which no body can deny. 


An ape with a pliable thumb and big brain, 

When the gift of the gab he had managed to gain, 

As a lord of creation established his reign, 
Which no body can deny.” 


THE LITTLE CLOTHES IN THE DRAWER.—In many 
a mother’s heart these pathetic words, all the more 
tender and touching from the quaint Scotch brogue, 
will awaken an echo, that comes again and again, and 
never entirely dies away, assuring the sorrowing heart 
that the echo itself comes from the far-away land. 


** Put in the drawer—my heart can bear nae mair; 
Row up the paper wi’ my dawty’s hair ; 
I ken, I ken, it but renews my waes— 
I ken I sudna’ touch my lassie’s claes ; 
But when the past comes crowdin’ through my brain 
I canna let her bits o’ things alane. 
Sin’ e’er she dee’d I wauken wi’ a start, 
An’ O, there ’s something sair comes ower my heart ; 
Then thochts like lightnin’ minds me 0’ her death, 
An’ for a while I scarce can draw my breath. 
I dream’d a dream before she took her bed, 
An’ O! wae’s me, it’s been ower truly read ; 
An’ whan the cock began to craw at night, 
I bodit aye that something wasna’ richt ; 
An’ whan the window shook frae head to fit, 
I thocht my very heart lap aff the bit. 
Nae mair frae *hint the door I "ll see her keek, 
Nae mair to mine she ’!l lay her dimpled cheek ! 
An’ never mair me roun’ the neck she ’!I tak’, 
Nor dook her bonnie headie in my lap! 
Weel she was likit by ilk neebor wean, 
An’ unco blythe they keepit my hearth-stane: 
The dorty anes she ’d pleasure sae auldfarran— 
Wad let them see the “man that broke the barn ” 
Wad mak’ doo’s dookits wi’ her fingers sma’, 





An’ raise a lauch that wad delight them a’; 
Syne let them see, upon the auld kist head, 
Hoo “ Robie Salmon selt his gingerbread ;”’ 
Wad cock her head and gie sick pawkie looks— 
Her tongueie gaed as it wad clippit cloots, 

But when my wee drap tea I set agaun, 

My wee bit lassie sune was at my han’ ; 

A drappie i’ the saucer aye she gat, 

An’ syne contentit at my fit she sat. 

But noo when I sit down I scarce break bread, 
I scarce can lift the saucer to my head. 

Ah! never mair at nippit cakes I ’ll growl, 
Nor catch her fingers i’ the sugar bowl ! 

I ken, I ken she’s in a bright warl’ noo, 

Among the flowers that death can never poo 

I ken, O! weel J ken, we’re born to part— 
But if I didna greet I’d break my heart!” 


THE NEw YoRK MEDICAL COLLEGE FOR Wo- 
MEN—Will begin their Sixth Annual Term of twenty 
weeks, at their new College in Twelfth-street, corner 
of Second Avenue, the first Monday in November. 
For announcements, giving full particulars, address, 
with stamps, the Dean, Mrs. C. S. Lozier, M. D., or 
the Secretary, Mrs. C. F. Wells, box 730, New York. 

This college was chartered in 1863, and has been 
in successful operation from that time. It has grad- 
uated twenty-five ladies, some of whom have become 
eminent and successful practitioners. A full faculty 
is provided, and ample facilities are secured for the 
study of all branches of medical science. 


“THE CHILDREN OF THIS WORLD.”—On our table 
lie two Almanacs, one in English, the other in Ger- 
man, published by A. L. Scovill & Co., proprietors 
and dealers in a large number of patent medicines. 
The Almanac is used as an advertising medium for 
their medicines. Of the medicines we know nothing, 
but of the enterprise and vast business of the pro- 
prietors we know much. They have a large depot in 
the city of New York, another in Cincinnati, and 
several branches in different cities of the North and 
South. They expend more than a hundred thousand 
dollars annually in advertising and putting the knowl- 
edge of their goods before the people. The Almanacs 
before us are got up in the very best style, illustrated 
with wood-cuts, and containing a large amount of 
valuable information for the farmer and housekeeper. 
These will be distributed gratuitously through the 
year 1869 to the number of more than two millions 
of copies! We have only to say that still “the chil- 
dren of this world are wiser in their generation than 
the children of light.” 


ARTICLES ACCEPTED.—Spiritual Effluence ; Katie’s 
Influence ; True Song; Private Lives ; Forgive One 
Another; The Moral Sentiment; Western Adven- 
ture ; Going Out with the Tide; John Clare; Find- 
ing Happiness ; The River of Memory; Sunset on 
the Alleghanies ; The New Estate ; Endymion ; Moth- 
ers of Households. 


ARTICLES DECLINED.—A Place Among the Best ; 
Ye Shall Reap ; Sappho; The Captain to his Widow ; 
Passing Away; A Farewell; Forever Safe; Tears ; 
God is Every-Where, etc.; Night’s Lessons; Let 
him Kiss Me, etc. ; Time and Death ; Infelix. 
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